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SisvF. completing this small book in December of last year, the salient 
points of the statistical returns of 1896 have been published. It is 
satisfactory to see that the total figures show a considerable further 
recovery, and a large advance, in moat directions since 1895. Total 
trade has risen from £702,521,000 to £738.195,000. Tlie Vdrioua 
improvements are from i;416,6«9,000 to £441.807,000 for total imports. 
from £285,832.000 to t:296,3«S,000 for total exports, and from 
£225,890,000 to £239,922,000 for exports of domestic produce and 
maniifactupe. Our transit trade, however, as shown by the figures for 
re-export, dropped from £89,942,000 to £88,466,000— a serious loss to 
England as the emporium and market of the world. 

La.st year there was a greater recovery in iron and steel than in any 
other branch of trade. Excluding tin plates, the improvement in 
exportation was from £15,441.000 in 1895 to £20,777.000 in 1896. 
The other increases are principally in machinery, from £15.150.000 U> 
£17,037,000, and in cotton goods from £63,746,000 to £89.381.000. 
Decreases are found for woollen and worsted manufactures, from 
£28.110,000 to £23,912,000; for tin plat«s,from £4,239,000 to £3.036,000 ; 
and, in a lesser degree, for fuel, linen manufactures, copper, and 
chemicals. 

It will be most interesting to compare these results for our trade 
in 1896 with the corresponding German statistics, whenever these are 
made public. And it is to be hoped that the comparison may be in 
favour of our commerce. 

W. S. H. G- 
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I Decision of Diet of Feb- 
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191, line 24 of Table, to Turkey, August 26, 1890,* add as footnote— 

* But without the conventional tariff In It coming into force. The former 8^ ad valorem duties still 
levied. 

191, after Table add '*C." (See end of Annex page 195 for other treaties not men- 
tioned here.— W. S. H. G.) 

195, after line 12 add— 

Note. — I add here a few other treaties not mentioned by Rir C. Opponhoimor : — 
" C " Treaties in which Germany has granted neither concessions nor tho 
mofet-favoured Nation clause. (W. S. H. G.) 
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September 2, 1801 
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To lie substituted by new Treaty (page 190). 
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Clay, col. 4, /or -13 read +13. 

197, „ Coals, products, etc., col. 10, /or —716 read +716. 

Copper, wrought, etc., col. 8, /or 972 read 361 ; and col. 10, /or —343 

read +268. 

„ „ „ Cotton, twist, etc., col. 9, for 7,455 read 11,290 ; and coL 10, for 

-MIO read -575. 
Cotton, manufactures, etc., printed, cols. 8-10, retid 

17,705 I 18,548 | -4,157. 
Glass, other manufactures, etc., ool. 10, /or —81 read +81. 
„ „ Hops, col. 10, /or —3 read —33. 

198, „ Implements, unenumeMted, col. 8, /or 587 read 577. 

Iron, pig, ool. 4, for +66 reiwi —66. 
Iron, puddled, col. 7, /or —4 read +4. 

„ licad, rolled, col. 8, /or 201 read 151 ; and col. 10, /or +57 read +106. 

Linen— Plain, col. 8, /or 3,653 read 4,013; and ool. 10, /or —165 read 
-525. 

„ 199, „ Machinery — Locomotive, col. 4, /or +762 read —762. 

„ „ „ Machinery— Other descriptions, col. 7, /or +8,201 read +8,202; col. 

9, /or 10,015 read 10,656: and col. 10,/or +8,503 read +4,234. 
„ „ „ Manure, ool. 7, /or —412 read +217. 

„ „ „ Metals, col. 7, /or +50 read —50. 

„ „ „ Oils, col. 9, /or 1,008 read 1,319; and ool. 10,/or -706 read -395. 

„ „ „ Painters* colours, col. 7, /or —234 read +234. 

„ „ „ Seeds, col. 9, /or 263 redd 183; and col. 10,/or +60 read -14. 

„ „ „ Silk— Ribbons, col. 7, /or —2 read +2. 

„ „ „ „ Lace, ool. 10,/or —14 reod —40. 

„ 200, „ Skins, col. 8-10. /or 840 | 1,087 | +247 read 286 I 320 | +34. 

„ „ „ Soap, col. 8, /or 474 retid 479; and col. 10,/or +284 read +277. 

„ „ „ Sugar, r**fined, col. 9, /or 574 read 564; ani col, 10,/or —188 re<id 

-198. 
Woollen — Hosiery, col. 7, /or +81 read +87. 
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CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The subject of British trade is, undoubtedly, one of paramount import* 
ance at the present time. Various circumstances have combined to 
make it so, amongst which may be mentioned the general depression of 
commerce which has taken place during the last few years all over the 
world, the rapid expansion of the German Empire as an industrial 
Dation, and the prevalent conviction that our foreign trade has been 
unduly losing ground in some directions, whereas, at the same time and 
under identical circumstances, that of other countries has not decreased 
to an equal extent. On the contrary, it is believed that, while we have 
lost a portion of foreign markets for some of our staple manufactures, 
other and newer industrial States have succeeded in displacing a portion 
of our time-honoured productions by similar articles of their own manu- 
facture. Such a belief, however little founded on fact, is sufficient to 
alarm the public. And, imfortunately, there is every reason to fear that 
there has been, in many parts of the world, a considerable increase of 
the trade of some foreign nations at the expense of that of Great Britain. 
It is argued that, even if this were the case, such greater expansion 
of the trade of rival countries might not be without compensation 
to us in other directions, inasmuch as it obtains for them increased 
purchasing power wherewith to buy other classes of our commodities. 
It is not my purpose here to enter into controversial points on such 
questions, though it may be on a later occasion. My avowed object in 
this book is merely to lay before the British public a clear unvarnished 
statement of facts, so far as they can be gathered from official sources. 
I leave the public to judge for themselves, after reading the facts here 
elaborated, whether there is not, — ^in spite of all that optimists may 
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2 OUR TRADE IN THE WOBLD- 

persiatently urge to the contrary, — serioua cause lor apiirehendiny that 
oi»r foreign trade is by no manner of moans in siich ti satisfactory 
condition as we are led to believe in many (juarters. Some people go 
to the other extreme, and take an utterly pessimistic view of the 
situation, which is as unreasonable as it is unnecessary. But what does 
seem to be inevitable, from the investigations made here, and which, on 
a later occasion, may be carried much further, is that, if we wish to 
retain onr position as the greatest commercial nation of the world, we 
shall now have a hard fight before us. 

Our overwiielming supremacy, commercially and industrially, is not 
the assured fact it once was. We are no longer in that enviable 
position of former dnys when we liad no serious competitors in the 
world's markets for our manufactured products. The good old days are 
gone : and now, with the evolution and progress of all nations, we have 
new conditions to face and contend with. Wliat some of them are, 
I shall attempt to point out in these pages. To what extent we have 
often neglected to realise the imiwrtance of these changed conditions 
and to make the necessary corresponding alterations in our world-wide 
commerce, I shall also do my best to explain. There is no doubt what- 
ever that we have neglected many opportunities. As a nation, we are 
apathetic, conseiTative, and slow to adapt ourselves to new conditions. 
As a mercantile nation, these national characteristics have often done us 
much harm in commerce. Other countries have l)een quick to profit by 
them, and have hut too successfully turned them to their own advantage, 
when they tirst began to think of ways and means of insinuating them- 
selves into foreign markets where we had hitherto practically iMssessed 
a monopoly for most industrial products. We had enjoyed for so many 
years, in different parts of the world, such a virtual monopoly of markets 
for our manufactures that we failed to notice the steadily increasing 
introduction of similar foreign-made goo<ls, and, if we did, despi.'ied 
them. This unbounded confidence in our practical monopoly and 
unassailable supremacy in trade was never for ii moment even shaken. 
But foreign comjietition, having once acquired a footing, gradually 
attained tbrmidable dimensions. Blinded by our self-sufficiency, we 
showed unutterable apathy in such trade matters until recent years, 
when the public awoke at last to 6nd that things were not quite as 
they ought to be, or, rather, wepe not as they used to be in the bygone 
days of British trade. 

Whether we shall be able in tlie futui-e to retain our supremacy in 
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commerce and industries at even its present level or not, is a grave 
consideration, deserving of the closest attention of statesmen to-day. 
We cannot forget that our great industrial rise was mainly due to the 
extensive discoveries and rapid development of coal in the northern 
counties, where our manufactures are now principally centred. Our 
position as the coal-mine of the world was unique for many years, and 
afforded us inestimable advantages, by furnishing plentiful and cheap 
fuel for our industrial evolution ; whereas other countries, for want of a 
cheap coal supply of their own, could only start manufactures on a large 
scale by obtaining their supplies of fuel from us, which considerably 
reduced the profits of any attempt to compete with England. Up to 
thirty years ago. Great Britain had, practically, no rival in coal pro- 
duction. In 1850 our mines yielded about 50 million tons, or two- 
thirds of the whole out-put of the world, as compared with a production 
of some 10 millions only in the beginning of the century, and with 
29 millions in 183U. The development of the resources of the United 
States and of the Continent as regards fuel is comparatively recent. 
But they are now supplying large amounts of coal which, formerly, 
was not the case. In the East, even Japan and India now furnish 
considerable quantities. The following notes will give some idea of the 
yield abroad in late years. 

Our coal production stood at 110 million tons in 1870, and at 188 
millions in 1894 ; that of the United States, in the same years, was 32 
and 152 millions respectively ; while, on the Continent in the former 
year, that of German and French coal reached 26 * and 13 millions 
each, and, in the latter, 76 and 27 million tons. Austria is credited 
with 25 in 1891, Belgium with 20 in 1892, and Russia with 6 in 1890. 
With this daily increasing production of foreign fuel, the immense 
advantage, formerly afforded us by this all-powerful factor in the 
economic development of our industries, is getting less and less. This 
seems to be a point sometimes rather overlooked when considering 
foreign competition in relation to our industrial future. The German 
Empire, for instance, is now becoming our rival even in exporting coal 
to a distant country like Boumania. This year 30,000 tons are being 
delivered at Galatz via the Bhine and Botterdam. Here is unexpected 
competition in a new direction in our most important national product: 
and it is a good instance of the indomitable energy of our rivals in 
pushing trada Let us, therefore, take care that Germany does not 

* ExcluBire of lignite for Germany. 
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obtain further orders from other countries, such as RonniaQia, where we 
have hitherto exclusively supplied all the coal required. Tlie fact that 
Germany gets such a commission, though more distant tliau we are 
from the mouths of the Danube, is proof enough that she ia able to 
execute it more cheaply than we can. Here, then, there is fresh ground 
for anxiety, as it is understood that her new canal system ia particularly 
designed to bring the rich industrial north-western districts into easier 
communication with the sea, which will greatly facilitate the export of 
Weatpholian coal even to Great Britain, and cause a further cheapening 
of some of her industrial products. France already cousumes 2 million 
tona of German coal a year, while Belgium and England each supply 
5 milliona to complete the 12 million tons still required in excess of 
local production. A great eflbrt was made quite recently to exclude even 
that quantity of liritish fuel from France, by an adjuatment of railway 
freights in order to favour an increase of the out-put of P'reuch mines. 

Two interesting facts may here be mentioned The first ia that 
Japan, having already more coal than ahe requires locally, now exports 
about 14 million tons yearly, some of which is sold in India, and is as 
good as Indian and cheaper than ours. The second ia that Germany 
is sending large quantities of coke to Australia, where it now competes 
with that from England. 

Questions of foreign trade abound in difficulties. So many factors 
enter into this complex question that it is far from easy to obtain any 
definite, clear idea of its true bearings without the closest study of the 
statistics of all nations. Our foreign trade may be decliniug ; but, at the 
same time, that may equally be the case with tliat of other countries. 
To be able to judge, therefore, whether English trade is gaining or losing 
ground to a greater extent than is warranted by the fact of universal 
prosperity or depression, one must compare it in the first instance with 
that of other nations. This, then, will be the subject of my second 
chapter. 

I wish to point out that the particular object of this book is to deal 
with the special interval comprised between 1885, 1890, and 1895,^-or 
a period of eleven years. They are all three rather remarkable years, 
and fair ones for comparison. Briefly speaking, 1885 was one of 
extreme depression all over the world, and especially in Great Britain ; 
1890 was, on the contrary, one of great prosperity ; while a cmsiderable 
revival of trade, after several years of depression, is the chief charac- 
teristic of 1895. To each table, illustrating the upward or downward 
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mOTement of commerce, I aaaex ao analysis of the results of trade in 
those special years, which indicates graphically its rise or fall on 
comparing the years 1890 and 1895 with 1885, and also the result of a 
comparison of 1895 with the year 1885. And it is particularly to this 
latter comparison that I would draw attention. If, on comparing the 
statistics of the revival of trade in 1895 with those of its great deprea- 
sioD in 1885, we find that in some directions our position in the former 
year is no better, but even worse in certain cases than in the latter, 
what can we do but conclu<le that the state of British commerce is 
somewhat alarming, and requires the very best attention of England 
and her statesmen ? Even if we find that, from 1890 to 1895, our 
foreign trade has considerably declined, there is still good ground for 
anxiety on the part of the public, In both these specific comparisons 
I fear to have to chronicle some rather startling figures (in the course 
of the following pages), the vital importance of which is not yet in 
the least realised, as it should be, by our vast trading community, to 
whom it is hoped that this small volume will be of aouie value in 
studying the momentous commercial questions of the day. 

Before considering actual figures for the three years 1885, 1890, and 
1895, esjtecially selected for investigation in this book, their chief 
characteristics will be now set forth iu greater detail, in order to show 
that for England the comparison of 1895 with 1885 is even more 
unsatisfactory than bare figures explain. In looking down the columns 
of the total value of our foreign trade iu the last sixteen years, we see 
that the sum of £648,408.928 in 1885 is the lowest point but one (that 
of 1886 with £618.822,935) reached in all that period. Now, on the 
other hauil. 1895 is admitted on all sides to be one of a considerable 
revival in most directions, and its total value of foreign trade stands at 
£70»,522,065, or higher by £30,000.000 than it did in 1894. The 
year? 1893 and 1894 saw British trade in a most depressed state, with 
totals of £681.826,448 and £882,130,677, or lower figures than had ever 
before been touched since 1887- The year 1890, which 1 also quote in 
tables, is the middle point of the period of eleven years here dealt with 
in detail. That year shows a foreign trade of £718,944,115, the highest 
point ever reached in the annals of our commercial history — the zenith 
of our foreign trade. That year also witnessed the largest exportation, 
by £lfi,O0O,000. of British produce and manufactures ever recorded, 
namely of £863,530,585. In almost every direction 1890 was & moat 
prosperous year. 
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As regards fall in values of our staple produce and manufactures 
since 1885, a good many show a decrease, but others have even 
increased. Some of the improvement in value of our exports for the 
latter half of 1895 is attributable to improved prices, which just before 
had been particularly low. In shipbuilding there was an enormous 
reduction in 1885 and 1886, which revived in 1889 and the two 
subsequent years, only to fall again in 1894, until it nearly touched the 
figures of 1888, or a production of 669,000 tons of merchant shipping. 
The value of coal and metals produced in the United Kingdom in 1885 
was £60,055,000 ; in 1890, £100,802,000 ; and in 1894,* £80,900,000. 
Lastly, the population of Great Britain in 1885, 1890, and 1895, is 
estimated at 36, 37^ and 39 millions respectively. 

I am greatly indebted for much valuable information to all the 
Board of Trade publications and statistics, as also to those of the 
Custom House, and to hundreds of diplomatic and consular reports for 
recent years. My thanks are due to many officials, both in England 
and on the Continent, who have kindly helped me to obtain special 
figures for this work. 

Let me observe that, with few exceptions, all my statistics are 
based on the official returns of most foreign Governments, as well as 
on our own excellent publications, of which a list of those consulted 
by me is annexed in the appendix, so that they can be studied in 
greater detail in the original, if requisite. No doubt errors will have 
occurred here and there in compiling tables, but it is hoped that they 
are very few, as every care has been taken to make them absolutely 
correct " Humanum est errare." 

I propose, in a sequel to this volume, to analyse in exactly the same 
way the trade of the most important foreign countries of the world 
for this special period, 1885 to 1895, and even further back, in order 
to discover what foreign commodities are displacing ours abroad, and 
whence they come. The growth of industries in each nation, which 
specially compete with our manufactures, will also be investigated 
80 far as reliable information is obtainable from the countries themselves 
and their statistical publications. 

In analysing statistics in these pages, use is invariably made of 
a comparison of nett increases or decreases in value with their cor- 
responding percentages of rise or fall Either of these two forms of 
comparing figures does not, by itself, convey an entirely correct 

* 1895 figares uot obtainable. 
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impression of progress or retrogression, especially in the case of 
percentages — so often spoken of as the " percentage fallacy." But the 
combination of both does afford a tolerable, if not perfectly satisfactory, 
insight into the vicissitudes of commerce. In tables, dealing with 
special branches of trade, quantities are also similarly analysed. A 
further and new form of comparison for international trade, when 
examining imports for home consumption and exports of domestic 
produce, is employed by me in chapter ii on comparing the values 
of trade of the principal nations of the world, and when ascertaining 
what are the percentages of foreign countries' imports that we enjoy 
for our exports. 

The whole question of foreign competition with our commerce must 
be investigated under three distinct heads. These three component 
parts, which together build up and constitute trade, are — 

I. Education. II. Production. III. Distribution. 

"Education" comprises the whole system of instruction, not only 
that part which forms the ordinary curriculum (elementary and 
secondary teaching) of every one before entering into a profession or 
trade, but also the practical, technical, and scientific education or facilities 
given to a man, after passing that stage, when he joins the serried 
ranks of producers and distributors of a nation's wealth. 

Under "Production" is meant the whole system of production, 
whether industrial, agricultural, or any other. Into this question enter 
largely the results of the difTerent forms of education and their applica- 
tion — whether practical, technical, or scientific — to the elaboration of 
national produce, as do also the complicated and controversial points 
of State-aid, bounties, tariffs, etc. 

By "Distribution" is understood the disposal by sale of all 
industrial, agricultural, or other products. Here, also, the question of 
education and training enters largely, as does also that of practical 
ingenuity, ability, and aptitude in conforming to the requisites of 
modem trade. State aids, etc., also figure under this head. 

The prosperity of any nation's commerce must, necessarily and to 
a great extent, be the result or outcome of the relation that the 
efficiency of these three distinct divisions bears to trade as a whole. 
"Production" and "Distribution" depend far more than most people 
think on •' Education." If, as is generally admitted, German education 
in some branches (technical and scientific, for instance) is superior to 
ours, can we be surprised if their "production" and "distribution" 
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may also prove to be in advance of ours in some respects ? In the 
interests of our immense commerce, each of these three parts now 
requires thorough and separate investigation. And it would be advisable 
to compare every detail of the successful German system with every 
item of the corresponding British method. 

In this book I do not touch on any of the multifarious and difficult 
points arising out of " Education " and " Production " (Parts I. and II.). 
A really adequate inquiry into these two intricate subjects can only 
be satisfactorily and properly made by experts in such matters. But 
in chapter iiL, on " Foreign Competition," and elsewhere in later chapters, 
I do deal with ** Distribution " (Part III.), in so far as it concerns the 
selling abroad of the manufactures of Germany and other nations, after 
having myself made a detailed study of this subject. 

In conclusion, it would seem that German commerce has prospered, 
and has unduly encroached on ours, in some places, in numerous articles 
of manufacture, from a distinct superiority in special points under tlie 
three heads of " Education," " Production," and " Distribution." 



CHAPTER II. 

COMPABISON OF THE TRADE OF THE PRINCIPAL NATIONS 

OF THE WORLD. 

A COMPARISON of the trade of Great Britain with that of other nations 
is the subject of this second chapter. The particular object I have in 
view is to obtain some idea of the relative prosperity, in late years, 
of our commerce and of that of other countries, — a task difficult of 
achievement, and not very satisfactory in the end, as the statistics of 
all nations are not, unfortunately, drawn up on a uniform basis. Exact 
comparisons are, therefore, in many cases impossible. Besides, what* 
ever period of years one may select to compare, the starting-point may 
be one of exceptional prosperity for some States and, at the same time, 
be one of extraordinary depression for others, so that the comparison 
does not always start from exactly the same standpoint for all. And 
this may also be the case for any particular year compared therewith. 
Such complications are unavoidable; and any comparisons at all can 
only be approximate. But, nevertheless, it is desirable to obtain a 
general idea of what other commercial countries are doing : and some 
of the results are not quite what one expects as to their relative 
importance and progress. 

Before attempting to analyse British trade as a whole for my eleven- 
year period, from 1885 to 1895, we will examine the statistics of other 
States, in order to ascertain if the rising prosperity of our trade from 
1885 to its acme in 1890, and its subsequent decline to 1895 is an 
isolated instance of its kind, or whether we find similar increases 
and decreases elsewhere. If a like movement has taken place uni- 
versally, our loss since 1890 need not alarm us so much as it otherwise 
would, for it may then be attributed to a general decline of the 
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world's trade, wliich will have equally affected that of other commerciKl 
nations. 

Unfortunately the 1895 statistics for all nations are not yet avail- 
able, so that I liave bad to reduce this part of the inquiry to the decade 
1885 to 1894, for which complete figures exist in the admirable 
publications of tlie Board of Trade, on the recorded statistics of which 
this chapter is founded. 

European countries are first dealt with," Greece being excluded, as 
no returns exist for 1885. Total trade is not given here, as it is more 
satisfactory to examine imports and exports separately. Germany has, 
most unfortunately, to be left out in the comparison of total imports and 
exports, for in 1801 and since that year the value of the transit trade 
has not been computed and included in the total figures, as was the case 
prior to that time. It will Ije noticed that in the following tables some 
countries are omitted ; where this is the case, it results from impossi- 
bility of making a comparison on account of some States giving both 
" general " and " special " returns, while others have only the one or 
the other. In studying this book it will be remembered that abroad 
" general " returns wean total imports and exports, and that " special " 
mean imports for home consumption and exports of domestic produce 
only. The progress of the principal nations fiiim 1885 to 1894 will 
now be analysed, 

I would mention here, before quoting any statistics for the Germmi 
Empire, that, prior to 1889, the Hanse towns were not included in the 
German ZoUverein (on which the statistics of Germany are based), and 
do not figure in them, therefore, for 1885. This, I am aware, detracts 
from the value of some of the following figures for that country in this 
book, as regards a comparison with 1885 ; but it is unavoidable after 
having once selected that year as the starting-point of comparison 
throughout these pages in order to compare on a uniform basis. In 
1885 the "special" exports to those parts of the German Empire, not 
included in the Zollverein, amounted to £34,653,000. A part of this 
exportation was really a transit trade through those ports to other 
foreign countries ; and, conseijuently, a considerable portion of it should 
be credited to them in addition to the figures already assigned to them in 
German statistics for that year. A further allowance has to be made for 
the domestic products of the Hanse towns themselves. In imports for 

• The Sgutea tor Greooo mp, for JinportB, £4,831,000 in IffiK), and £4,388.000 in 18W ; 
nnd fur exportB the; nro reaprctivt'l; £3,St2,ilOO nnJ £S,U72,0<)ii. 
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1885 this question of theao towns also, naturally, enters. But it is to be 
observed that a part of Hamburg (the " Freihafen Hamburg "), Heligoland 
and parts of Baden are still outside the Customs Union ; so that a faii"ly 
large sum can be deducted for these places from the above total in 1885, 
making the ijuantitative difference far smaller than one would think at 
first sight. Some allowance must, however, always be made for all 
German 1885 figures on this score. From 1889 onwards, any comparison 
with Germany is quite correct. 

No. 1. COMPAlilSON IN £1000 OF TOTAL ImPOKTS OF EUROPEAN 

Cou.sTiiiES, 1885-94. 
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In absolute increased value for the decade. Great Britain comes first 
with £37,377,000, and France last with a diminution of £14,878,000. 
But our improvement of only 10% in 1894 over 1885 is lower than that 
of five other listed countries. 

Imports merely for home consumption are now tabulated, hut 
England has to be excluded in comparisons of particular classes of 
imports as, in our statistics, this distinction is not made, though they 
can be obtained indirectly and approximately for our trade as a whole 
by deducting from our total imports the sum total of re-exports of 
foreign and colonial origin, as is done in the table on the following 
page. Great Britain, then, stands second on the list, with an increase 
of £37,775,000, or 12%, but comes after Germany. 
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Comparison in £1000 of Imports for Home Con3Uuption 
OF European Countries, 1885-94. 
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Ill these imports for home consumption Germany heads tlie list with 
£50,945.000, but, in percentage, Norway with 40%, Denmark with 37J%, 
and Holland with 35% are above her improvement of 34%. France and 
Italy show enormous reductions in consumption of foreign articles. 

But, for the objects of this book, exports ure far more important, 
especially that part comparing the exportation of purely British produce 
with that of the domestic products of other foreign countries. 

No. 3. Comparison in £1000 of Total Exports of European 
CouNTElEs. 1885-94. 
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Here, in total exports, Fraiicu has the largest absolute increase for 
the decade with £6,752,000, representing 4^% more in 1894 than in 
1885. Great Britain is only sixth on the list, with £2,312,000 increased 
value, five other European nations (including even Turkey) ranking 
above her. In percentages, her position is far worse. In fact, with an 
improvement of only 4%, she stands below all European listed States, 
excepting only Belgium and Spain. This does not speak well for her 
carrying trade via English ports, which has made her the emporium and 
market of the world. The percentages of improvement of trade, for 
total exports, are 60% for Denmark, 05% for Bulgaria, 33^% for Portugal, 
29% for Norway, 21% for Turkey, 21.\% for Sweden, and 18% for 
Eoumania. Denmark, Portugal, Norway, Turkey, Koumania, and 
Bulgaria are the only countries showing a steady development in each 
successive tabulated year of the decade. 

Wo now come to what may be considered the crucial test and 
foundation of national |)ro3perity, namely, the exports of purely domestic 
production. 



No. 4 C'OMPAHISON IN £1000 OF EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC PRODUCE OF 

KuROPEAN Countries, 1885-94. 
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In improved nett value the United Kingdom can only show a sam of 
£S,743,000 for the ten years, and merely holds in 1894 an eighth place 
in impnrtance in this respect on the European list. Above her we find 
Holliind, with £18,003,000, Russia with £14,582,000, Austria-Hungary 
with £10,281,000, the German Empire with £6,115,000, Denmark with 
14.9H0O0, Belgium with £4,147,000, and luly with £8,038,000. 
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These figures are sufficient to warrant anxiety; but, wlien we find that 
our percentage of improvement is only 1^% in the decade, or lower than 
that of nine European nations — namely, Holland, Russia, Austria- 
Hungary, the German Empire, Denmark, Belgium, Italy, Norway, and 
Portugal — I think that this central fact alone is sufficient to justify the 
demand of the British public that the whole question of our trade 
abroad and of foreign competition shall be the subject of thorough 
investigation. 

Our present Government have seen the necessitj' for action in this 
and are making strenuous efforts to ascertain the causes of the 
of foreign competition. As Mr. Chamberlain said in hia recent 
speech to the Birmingham Chamberof Commerce (November 4, 1896) — 
"All the great Offices of State are occupied with commercial affairs. 
Tlie Foreign Office and the Colonial Office are chiefly engaged in 
finding new markets and in defending old ones. The War Office and 
Admiralty arc mostly occupied in preparations for the defence of 
these markets, and for the protection of our commerce. The Board of 
Agriculture and of Trade are entirely concerned with those two great 
branches of industry. Even the Education Department bases its 
claims upon public money on the necessity of keeping our people well 
to the front in commercial competition which they have to sustain ; 
and the Home Office finds the largest scope for its activity in the 
protection of the life and health of manual labourers who are engaged 
in those industries. Therefore, it is not too much to say that commerce 
is tlie greatest of all political interests, and that that Government 
deserves most the popular approval which does tlie most to increase 
our trade and to settle it on a firm foundation." 

To return to our table of the domestic exports of European nations 
in the decade 1885 to 1894, we find that Denmark, with 67%, shows 
the greatest advance, liussia coming next with 27%, then Norway with 
26%, Holland with 24^%, and Austria-Hungary with 18%. The minor 
improvements are SJ% for Belgium, 8% for Italy, 5jj% for Portugal, 3J% 
for the German Empire, 1:^% for Great Britain, and i% for Switzerland. 
France actually shows a falling-off of J%. Steady increases, in the three 
consecutive mentioned yeai-s, are found for Holland, Austria- Hungary, 
and Denmark, The others, with the exception of Italy and Portugal, 
show an upward movement from 1885 to ISCtO, and a decline from 1890 
to 1894. So that it may be said that, in this last table especially, and 
also in the foregoing ones, tlie commerce of Eurojie does seem, to a 
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certain extent, to have universally fluctuated in the direction of a flow 
from 1885 to 1890, and of an ebb from 1890 to 1894. But there are 
marked exceptions with some rapid developments of trade, even from 
1890 to 1894, in which the United Kingdom has no part, with the 
exception of that to Germany, Kussia, and South Africa. Moreover, our 
improvement in the decade is, as has been shown above, substantially 
below that of many other countries, both in absolute value and per- 
centaga This being, undoubtedly, the case, the following chapters are 
devoted to an attempt to partially ascertain in what quarters of the 
globe our losses chiefly lie ; and, in the second place, to fathom some of 
the main causes in foreign lands which may have operated to bring 
about some part of this lamentable result, while leaving on one side all 
the other questions of cheaper production and better education for more 
competent persons to discuss. 

The growth of the imports of non-European countries is now 
tabulated for all those that have statistics for "special" imports and 
exports. 

No. 5. Imports for Home Consumption of Non-European Countries 

IN £1000. 
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All but Mexico (for which only " general " returns exist) and 
Uruguay show progress ; and the most prominent of all is Japan, with 
£7,522,000 and 131%, though the United States show an advance of 
£14,592,000, but with only 12% improvement. 

We now turn to the exports of domestic produce for these same 
nine States. 
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No. 6. Exports of Domestic Phoduce op Non-Eukopeas Codntries 
EN £1000. 
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Tlie result here is that the United States heads the list with 
£29,692,000, but with merely an advance of 19%, whereas Japan, with 
£6,950,000, shows an improvement of 94%, and Mexico * one of 
£6.807,000 with 70%. 

Comparing the nett increased value of the exportation of our 
merchandise of British origin for the decade, £8,743,000, with that of 
these non-European States, our position would be merely seventh on the 
above list, or lower than that of the United States, Mexico, Japan, Chile, 
the Argentine Kepiiblic. and China, As regards percentage of improve- 
ment in the ten years, we rank below the whole nine ; no other listed 
country outside Europe shows such a slight advance as 1^% 1 

Here again, then, the comparison of our progress in the decade with 
that of countries, even outside Europe, is ao unfavoumble to us as to 
give ample cause for moat disquieting thoughts on our present com- 
mercial status in the world. 

Tlie following table t is instructive in comparing the comparative 
values iind percentages of the imports and exports of manufactured 
articles only in European countries and the United States. England 
has necessarily to be omitted, as our statistics do not permit of tliis 
distinction on similar lines without an enormous amount of research, the 
time for which is not at ray disposal at present. This table gives 
absolute increase of value for manufactures, and the percentage, in each 
case, that it bears to the total, whether for imports or exports. This 
enables an idea to be obtained of their comparative progress from 1885 
10 1894 

■ "Oenerul " roturL« onPy. t Compilwl from our Board of Tiade figures. 
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No. 7. Values axd Percentages of Manufactured Auticles only.* 
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Germany shows for these manufactured articles a decrease in the 
decade of fi.OOO.OOO marks (£250,000) for imports for home con- 
sumption versus an increase of 78,000,000 (£3,950,000) for exports 
of domestic produce. Her percentage of manufactures imported has 
dropped from 28-5% of the total imports to 21%, while that for exports 
has risen from 62-9% to 63-4%. 

In France the same movement lias taken place, for there ia a 
reduction of 82.000,000 francs (£2,480,000) in value, and a fall from 
14"9% to 14-2% in percentage of manufactm-ed articles introduced, 
a proportioDR of total toIdbc, compiled 
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whilst there is a rise of 28,300,000 francs (£1,052,000) and from 52-8% 
to 53'9% for the relative proportion of total exporta. It will be best 
to Btiidy the table itself for further details of this part of the subject. 

We note that, for the exports of the eight countries for the decade, 
the Iftrgeat proportional rise in increase of home manufactures to total 
exports is to be found in Switzerland with 3-6%, and next come Italy 
with 1-5%, France with 11%, the United States with 0-9%, and Germany 
with Q-5%. The decreases are 0-1% in Austria and Z'7% in Holland. 

A brief investigation of tlie relative positions abroad of the United 
Kingdom and the German Empire, as regards the exportation of home 
productions from both, will be a fitting subject to conclude this chapter. 
Much has been vajjuely said and written on the subject ; but a tabulated 
statement, carefully compiled from official statistics, is the only way 
to enable the public to grasp the situation. Our preponderance com- 
mercially is still immense iu many and indeed in most foreign lands; 
but that is not the cai-diual point. Tlie vital question is — are we retain- 
ing year by year our same proportion of the total imports into neutral 
mai'kets al^road 1 Or are other nations increasing their proportions 
unduly and at our expense ? 

A very fair criterion as to whether our trade abroad is improving 
or not is, it seems to me, to be found in the comparison of the relative 
proportion that our exports of British oriyin to any given country bears 
to that country's imports for home consumption; that is to say, in the 
percentage of the whole imports for domestic use there that we enjoy 
for British produce. By comparing this percentage in different years, 
we ascertain how our commerce stands. The prosperity of any country 
may varj- from time to time ; and, with it, varies its consumption of 
foreign merchandise. What one wishes and ought to find is that the 
proportion of the imports of Great Britain into that given country is 
at any rate always the same, if not even increasing in quantity. Witli 
a rifling consumption abroad, we ought to raaintaia our percentage of 
the whole, which will mean a greater value. If we find our percentage 
falls, we are losing more trade proportionally than other nations, though 
the gross value may have increased. If we find our \'a]ue of importa 
intoacountrydecreasing, it does not necessarily mean that our percentage 
of the whole purchases effected by that country irom us has gone down, 
as the whole sum expended there on purchases may have largely 
diminished in amount. Our reduction in value is, of course, a positive 
loss, but may only represent our proportional loss, shared by other 
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importing States equally with us. With that country's return of 
iucreased prosperity, our pruportiouate value should alao improve. And, 
if our percentage remains the same, it is clear proof that our goods 
are not being displaced by foreign ones, and that we are maiutaming 
our former footing. If the contrary takes place, and our percentage 
falls, orders are passing from us to other countries, and should be a cause 
of alarm, as it would mean loss of markets. 

When, for exports of home produce, this comparison of percentages 
abroad between two given years is combined with the absolute increase 
ill value and the percentage of that increase, I think a very fail- idea 
of the state of trade can be obtained. This course is, therefore, followed 
in comparing the commerce of tlie United Kingdom and that of the 
German Empire for the period of this chapter, 1885 to 1894. 

In onler to obtain a more accurate retrospect, I adopt the principle 
(■f comparing — for Germany, for instance — German statistics for imports 
for home consumption with Engliali statistics for exports of British 
produce, and vice versa for England. If one compares German figures 
for exports to England with British ones for imports from Germany, 
one finds laige and even astonishing differences;* and into the latter 
statistics considerable sums enter, in the Custom House valuations, for 
insurance and freight in addition to their intrinsic value, Tliis method 
followed Iiere therefore eliminates tlie former two factors from the 
problem. Moreover, this system uf taking Gennan statistics of 
(lomeetic prmluce sent to Great Britain is likely to be far more accurate 
than ours of German imports; for we, being a free-trading country, 
Jo not exact certilicatea of origin on goctda entering (as foreign countries 
ilu), witliout wliich exact figures are impossible to obtain at the Custom 
Hoas& Aud there is uo doubt that in English statistics of German 
imports, large quantities of German goods that come to us vui Holland 
and Belgium do not figure in our returns at all as goods from the 
German Empire, which they should do. We also, unfortunately, do 
not distinguish between total imports and those destined merely for 
borne consumption. So that, in such comparisons of exports of 
domestic produce and imports for home consumption, it is in no case 
possible to compare Great Britain with other States on an exactly 



■ En^-iiah •tnriatin giro lotal importa rroni 
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equal basis ; though, between all couutiies tliat liave " special " " 
statistics, such analysis is absolutely correct. 

A comparison of the absolute rise and fall of the values of exports 
of domestic produce from England and Germany is first made. 

no. 8. cljmparison of expokts of domestic produce of all 
Kinds from England and Germany in £1000, 1885-94. 



Yiiiu. 
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Our advance in the decade has been of £2,743,000 only, versus one 
of £6,115,000 for our industrial rivals. Our decrease since 1890 la 
.£47,706,000, as compared with £lB,2Gu,000 only for them, 

Two tables for Great Britaiu and the German Empire ai-e now 
placed together, showing the percentages of the imports (for home 
consumption) of European countries enjoj-etl by English and German 
imports there, consisting exclusively of these two nations' exports 
of domestic produce and manufactures. These tables are compiled in 
the following way. For the imports for home consumption, each of 
the listed countries' own statistics are taken. For the exports to them 
of British and German origin, the statistics of England and Germany 
are made use of. The proportion of the latter to the former is worked 
out in percentages with the following results ; and the rise or fall in 
percentage of the whole, from 1885 to 1894, is indicated in the last 
right-hand column. 

No. 9. England's Pekcentaces of thk Importh (foI! Home Con- 
sumption) OF El'liOPE,VN COUNTItlES FOK HE!( ImPORT.S THERE OF 
British Origin, 1885-94. 
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Ko. 10. Germany's Percentages of the Imports (for Home Con- 
sumption) OK European Countries for Her Imports there of 
Cermas OniGiK, 1885-94. 
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Our lar^'est rise from 1885 to 1894 in the percentage of any foreign 
conntry's imports is in Kussia, with 3% ; other increases are 1% each 
in Austria, Hungary, and Italy, and 3% in Norway. Our decreases are 
5J% in Portugal, 2|% in Holland, 2^% in Belgium, and J% in France. 
In Denmark our standing was the same in 1894 as ten years ago. 

Germany shows rather different results. Her largest rise is 11% 
in Norway, 3% in Portugal, 23% in Denmark, and lj% in Italy. 
Decreases arc found in the other five — namely, 2^% in Holland. 1§% 
in France, lf% in Belgium, ^% in Russia, and i% in Austria-Hungary. 

In Italy and Norway the Gennans and ourselves have both won 
larger proportiona of trade; but Germany, in Norway especially, has 
done far better than we have. In Portugal we have lost largely, and 
they have gained a great deal. In Kiissia we liave had a large advan- 
tage. In Belgium and Holland our reductions are larger than theirs. 

Wc, in 1894. enjoyed a smaller proportion of the total German 
I for home consumption than in 1885, the percentages being 

I and 83%, or a loss tjf 2}% on the whole imports. On the other 
I, the exports of domestic produce to us from the German Empire 

t, in proportion to our total imports, from 6^^% to 73%, or a gain of 
1}2%; hot, of course, this result might be different if it were possible 
to oompere them exactly with that portion only of our imports destined 
for oonsamption in Great Britain. 
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I now compare, in one table, these percentages for Enylantl ami 
Germany with the absolute increase of value for the exports of domestic 
produce from each, and the percentage of incrense of that value, from 
1885 to 1894 



No, 11. England and Germany compaked, 1885-94 
(in European Countkies). 
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With Column I. we have dealt above. In Column II,, showing the 
absolute increase in value in the decade, we notice that Germany has 
7 plus signs, whereas we have only 4, and that — with the one exception 
of Kusaia — her increases in value far exceed ours. Moreover, in per- 
centages of improved value (Column III.) those of the German Empire 
are considerably larger than ours ; except to Austria-Hungary and 
Bu3sia, where we have the advantage over her. In value, her increases 
in every case (except Russia) are larger than ours ; and her decreases 
are only two— namely, £217,000 to Italy, and one of £3,042,000 to 
France (which, however, is twice as large as ours to that country). 
In the percentages of increase or decrease, she has mostly large advan- 
tages. Therefore it may, iu all fairness, be said that Germany's trade 
as a whole with the nine listed Eiiro[)ean nations is certainly more 
flourishing than ours. 

Now, comparing the figures for CSrent Britain and the German 
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Empire, we see (iib already noted above) that our proportion of German 
imports for home consumption was less in 189-1 than iu 1885 by 2J% 
of the whole; that the actual increased value of our exports of British 
origin there was £1,381,000, or 81"/„ But, meanwhile. Germany had 
increased her proportion of our imports by ljg% of tlie whole, and the 
improved value of her exports of domestic produce to us was £8,951,000. 
or 39J%, What a diSerence in total results ! Can we help being 
startled at such figures ? 

In view of this unsatisfactory result, it will be additionally interest- 
ing to analyse, in the same way, German trade and ours in some 
non-European countries. Two tables of percentages, similar to the 
above two for European States, will be found in the appendix. Annex 
No. 3 (p. 158). Their summary, with the additions of absolute increased 
values, and their percentages ore now tabulated. 



No. 12. ESGLAXD AND Gf.hmanv compakeu, 1885- 
(iN Non-European Counthieis). 
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The Argentine Eepublic, Uruguay, and Venezuela have to be left 
out, as German statistics for 1885 do not give separate figures for these 
three countries. 

The result of the table for us, therefore, as regards non-European 
nations, is far worse than for European ones, with the one exception 
of Egypt. In the United States we have lost largely under all three 
heads (i.e. in all three columns), while Germans have obtained a great 
advance. We exported £8,194,000 less in the decade; they sent 
£6,798,000 more. In Japan, though the improved value of our imports 
was £1,642,000 vermis their £624,000, their percentage of increase 
in value was 372%, as compared with our 79%. Moreover, our share 
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of the United States imports for home consumption was 4^% less of 
the whole, wliile theirs was 3f % more. Chile also shows results equally 
disadvantageous to us. 

Tlie various combinations of these three criterions of trade in 
different places show, indubitably, that, comparatively speaking, German 
commerce as a whole (from 1885 to 1894) has been more prosperous 
than ours. And atill more remarkable has been its prosperity from 
1890 to 1895, when compared with ours. This latter period of com- 
parison, be it remembered, is subsequent to any Hanse towns compli- 
cations, and cannot be challenged, therefore, in any respect This 
period of comparison is fully analysed at the end of chapter viii., on 
the "Industrial Progress of the German Empire," where it is shown 
that, on comparing the values of the domestic produce from England 
and Germany from 1890 to 1895 to 14 European nations, the results 
are incomparably in Germany's favour, as briefly shown below. 



No. 13. Exports of Domestic Produce to 14 European Coustries; 
England and Germany Compared, 1890 to 1895. 
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And for 15 non-European countries tlie results are still 
unfavourable to us, as summarised below. 



No. 14 Exports op Domestic Produce to 15 Non-European 
Countries; England and Germany Compared, 1890 to 1895. 
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The nett results for the 14 European nations are a diminution 

of £B.974,000 for us vtrms one of only £655,000 for them, making 
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a balance of £8,319,000 in favour of Germany. Further, the nett 
results for the 15 non-European countries are a decrease of £10,043,000 
for us versus an increase of £1,225,000 for them, making a balance of 
£11,268,000 again in favour of the Grerman Empire. Summing up these 
figures, we arrived at a total final balance of £19,587,000 more loss for 
us with 29 countries than for the Germans in the five-year period, 1890 
to 1895. Annexes 5 and 6 in the appendix should be consulted for 
some foreign countries and British colonies, in order to see the growth 
of German trade with them. Those tables were collected on a uniform 
plan by me with that object. The results of German progress are 
worthy of close attention. 

For the purposes of this chapter, I add here two small tables, 
comparing and analysing, in the years 1885, 1890, and 1895, our trade 
and that of Germany with estch other, and with the three principal 
outside industrial states — Belgium, France, and the United States. 



No. 15. Exports of British Produce and Manufactures 
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No. 16. Exports of German Produce and Manufactures 

IN £1000 TO— 
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From 1885 to 1895, our exports of domestic produce increased 
to Germany by £4,165,000 ; but her improvement was £ll,137,000.» 
In 1895, however, we exported £1,287,000 more to her than in 1890, 

* All theie ilgnret exolnded any Oennan import! M Hollnnd and Belgium. 
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whereas she sent us £700,000 leas. In the course of the eleven 
years our standing changed as follows : to Belgium — £482,000, to 
France - £1,109,000, and to the United States + £5,9!)5,000. In the 
same interval she gained £586,000 with Belgium, and £10,665,000 with 
the United States, but lost £2,310.000 to France. 

Comparing 1890 and 1895, our exports to Belgium decreased by 
£314,000, while hers rose by £425,000. To France we both lost trade— 
£3.698,000 being our diminished share, and £1,415,000 hers. The same 
movement took place with the United States, with the difference that 
our decrease was £4,120,000, while hers stood at £2,413,000 only. 

A detailed statement of our trade with iill foreign countries will 
be found in chapter iv., and with our colonies in chapter v. 

A study of the exports of domestic produce from tlie United 
Kingdom and the German Empire, from year to year, during the period 
1885 to 1895 completes tliia subject. In the two following tables, 
of the total esports of that category from each of tliose countries and 
then of the special portions of it with each other, a divisional line 
is inserted between the years 1888 and 1880 to indicate the break 
in contuiuity, owing to the inclusion of the Hanae towns in German 
statistics after the former year. The uaual analysis is affixed. 



No. 17. Englasd and Geumany. Expohts of Domeriil; I'noDCCE 
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Carrying the absolutely correct comparison, therefore, back to the 
furthest point, 1889, the following are the results on comparing 
that year with 1895 : for England a diminution of £23,045,000 or of 
H%, versus an improvement of £7,615,000, or of 10i% for Germany. 
But, taking our years 1890 to 1895, we have a reduction of £37,640,000, 
or of 14|%, contrasted with one of £455,000, or of i%, only for the latter 
nation. So that, even on a comparison strictly subsequent to the 
Hanse towns complications, our progress in national production exported 
has been far behind hers. Moreover, the reviving commerce of 1895 
shows an increase over 1894 of not less than £17,820,000, or 12%, for 
her exports of this class, while ours is merely one of £10,066,000, or 
4f %. I do not enter further into the facts brought to light in this 
table, which gives each year's statistics and their analysis. 

No. 18. England and Germany — Their Exports of Domestic 
Produce to each other compared, 1885 to 1895. 
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The international trade in exports of home products is here compared 
year by year for the two countries with each other only. For the 1889 
to 1895 interval, the exports of British produce and manufactures 
to Germany rose by £2,102,000, or 11^%; and for the 1890 to 1895 
period by £1,287,000, or 6}%. For our Teutonic rivals the increase iii 
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exportation to us for the first interval was £1,440,000, or 4^%; ant 
for the second period, tliere was a loss consisting of £700,000, or 2J%. 

These results show that, from 1889 to 1895, we had improved our 
exportation of domestic products to them more than they had developed 
theirs to ua; and that, from 1890 to 1895, we had also cousiderably 
improved them, whereas her exports to ua had actually fallen off in 
value (though £2,186,000 larger than in 1894). It is, therefore, to be 
inferred from these two tables that, since 1889, German commerce in 
national products has improved much more than ours ; but that this 
improvement has been rather to foreign nations other than Great 
Britain. And whereas we find that our exports of British origin have, 
since 1889, diminished by £23,045,000, while those of the German 
Empire have risen by £7,015,000, we may reasonably conclude that 
Germany has to some extent " ousted " certain commodities of ours in 
neutral markets. 

I cannot, therefore, agi'ce with many eminent men who maintain 
til at we have no cause to fear any reduction in our commercial 
supremacy, now or in tlie near future. Nor can I admit that there 
is no reason to dread foreign competition. Such views are much more 
optimistic than the facts seem to warrant ; though, as I have said 
before, there is no need whatever to run to the other extreme and join 
the small minority of pessimists on this great question. It is true that 
our commerce preponderates immensely in many parts of the world, 
but I tliink that the following chapters will prove that we are 
experiencing undue and unneceesary encroachments on our trade in 
some directions. 

Mr. Balfour, in liis speech at the Cutlers' Feast, in Sheffield, on 
November 19, 1896, said — iu speaking of German competition and 
methods of promoting trade, — " I believe we have a good deal to learn, 
and I think it behoves us to learn it." He also pointed out what 
large sums were spent by Germany, "imperially, municipally, and 
privately upon those branches of scientific research wliich have a direct 
bearing upon manufactures, to an extent and degree absolutely unknown 
in this country, which surely ought to take the lead in all commercial 
matters." He mentioned the fact that at least six of the great technical 
institutions in the German Empu'e for the study of electrical matters 
alone were superior to any in Great Britain. He also pointed out that, 
"while the Government and municipalities spent these vast sums in 
producing a great body of trained experts, the great manufacturers 
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in Germany, to an extent altogether unknown iu this coiiutry, employ 
a large body of investigators on their own account ami on their own 
jtremises, taking advantage of every discovery that can be made, and, in 
80 far as may be, making discoveries for themselves." 

If British manufacturers and merchants will now learn "what it 
behoves them to learn," and apply science and its most niotlem teach- 
ings to their processes of production more than they have hitherto done, 
two great steps will have been made in improving the condition of our 
commerce. Far more can be accomplished by them in effective improve- 
ment than by our Government, All that thu latter can properly do 
is to Collect certain information for the public, as it has always done. 
It lies with the powerful commercial community of the United Kingdom 
to make good use of it. It is ri^ht that a Government should supply 
the people with the necessary information to direct their action; but 
the action itself must come from them. 

Wiat the status of our trade in the world will be in the future, 
depends largely on our present power of learning and rapidly assimi- 
lating up-to-date knowledge of every kind, as also on our capability 
of adapting ourselves practically, technically, and scientifically to the 
changing conditions of modem commerce. 



CHAPTER III. 

FOREIGN COMPETITION. 

Foreign competition and its somewhat disastrous effects on oiir 
commerce is one of the most disturbing topics of the day. It is 
certainly one whicli will materially influence our prosperity in the 
future, even more than it has done in the past. There is a natural 
tendency in every nation to develop local industries, even at the cost of 
some sacrifice to its home consumers ; and such a course is rendered 
easy in all non-free-trading countries by the imposition of high duties 
on similar imported articles. New industries can be readily founded 
and fostered under the shelter of protective tariffs ; and this, in recent 
years, has been still further facilitated in many places by the develop- 
ment of local coal resources formerly unworked. In international 
competition. Great Britain, with her free-trading principles, stands 
practically single-handed against the world. It is wonderful to con- 
template what she has achieved in the face of this often disadvantageous 
position. So many new factors have arisen in this question in recent 
years with the rise of other industrial nations, that it seems to be 
uncertain what our status, as regards foreign trade, vis-c^vis with that 
of other countries, may be in the future. Here is ample opportunity 
for the investigations of the economist. 

With the increased universal commerce and intercourse of the latter 
half of this century there has been a more general diffusion of know- 
ledge, especially in trade matters, which has tended to equalise the 
superior acquirements and technical advantages formerly exclusively 
enjoyed by some countries, with the inferiority of others. This is 
particularly the case between Eastern and Western States, as in the 
case of the Japan of to-day, which, with her sudden revolution from 
primitive Oriental practices to European civilisation and methods, 
threatens to become a most serious competitor with us in the markets 
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t the East for various kinds of similar manufactures. But it is not 
only in industries, but also in the carrying trade of the Pacific, that she 
may become a rival to England ; for the Japanese are doing their 
utmost to establish a large mercantile marine in addition to the 
excellent navy that they already possess. They are about to start 
lines of steamers to the United States, Mexico, and Australia, The rise 
of Japan and our trade in the East form the subject of chapter ix. 
Seeing the cheapness of their labour, their wonderful imitative power, 
their perseverance, and the strenuous efforts they are making in order 
to become an important industrial and commercial nation, oue cannot 
over estimate the possibilities of their future progress, which may so 
detrimentally affect our trade in the East. As an illustration of the 
iinpoitance of Japanese competition, I may mention that the British 
Columbian Board of Trade recently decided tliat it was inadvisable for 
Canada to participate in the British Treaty %vith Japan, on the ground 
that she would fatally compete witli the Dominion's manufactures. 
For, owing to exceedingly low wages, and the most modern labour- 
saving machinery, she can produce cottons and other textiles, shoes and 
boots, etc., from thirty to forty per cent, cheaper than Canadian mauu- 
iacturers. In recent years, European and Eastern nations have learned 
many industries from us, and have adopted all our methods, and perhaps 
improved upon them. What was practically only known in England 
many years ago in the production of textiles, for instance, is now the 
common property of all countries. 

In former times, foreigners had to come to England for certain 
oommodities; there was nowhere else to go; and they had, con- 
sequently, often to take British goods, though expensive and not 
exactly what they wanted. "When, however, other industrial States 
sprang up aud offered to attend more minutely than we often did to all 
their little suggestions, and to make every small alteration asked for, 
tJiey began to think it might be better to buy elsewhere than in 
England. Besides, they were cheaper and, perhaps, more attractive, 
though often really of inferior quality. It is, however, well known that 
many classes of goods can now be equally well manufactured on the 
Continent as regards quality, for a price not liigher than the English 
one. Moreover, foreign manufacturers apjiear to take such infinite 

trouble to ascertain the conditions and requirements of their trade 
abroad in the districts tliey supply. Englishmen, it is said, have not 
been qnite bo enei-getic in this respect ; they are not so fond of taking 
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the initiative themselves, and lose opportnnities by, perhaps, waiting for 
official and. therefore, possibly late information as to the state of foreign 
markets. It is here tliat our rivals have sucli advantages in the 
numerous army of their commercial travellers wlio send by letter to 
their employers from all over the world prompt intimation of tlie exact 
state and requirements of every country, thereby often enabling them to 
put before the buyer such up-to-date commodities earlier and more 
advantt^eoualy than we can. Tliia, of course, only applies to the many 
places where English exporters have no agents of their own to keep 
them informed of the state of the market. In modern competition early 
information ia of the utmost importance. Moreover, personal solici- 
tation and conversation are better than any number of letters or 
circulars ; and this is, undoubtedly, the best and most profitable way of 
pashiDg trade. 

British manufacturers would do well to remember that in times of 
general depression of trade, such as we have experienced in late years in 
so many countries, there is a much greater demand abroad for cheap 
things than there would otherwise be. Perhaps this accounts partly for 
the greater encroachment of German and other foreign manufactures on 
ours in the last few years, wlien purchasers have had less funds for 
buying. If so, the reduced commerce of the nineties has harmed na 
doubly, firstly by diminishing the bulk of our foreigu trade, and secondly 
by the unfortunate circumstance of foreign buyers transferring their 
custom from British productions to those of Germany and other nations, 
because of their greater clieapness and suitability to the foreign con- 
sumer'a reduced pocket With regard to cheap goods, it is often urged 
that if English articles were not always of the very Ijest make, our 
reputation abroad would be to a certain extent lost. There is some 
truth in this argument; but if certain customers will not or cannot buy 
our hrst-rate but expensive commodities, is it not worth considering if 
two qualities might not be made (a superior and inferior), so that the 
desirable object, of selling equally well to both classes of customers, 
might be accomplished by our manufacturera ? 

Broadly speaking, and judging from reiiorts from all over the world, 
it seems that we still keep our hold on foreign markets for all manufac- 
tures of the heavier and rougher kind, on which little labour has been 
employed in the elaboration of outside appearances. But for articles 
which have much work and care expended on their exterior surface as 
to finish, design, and general smart appearance, we are losing large 
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pottifms of foreign outlets through the superior attention paid abroad 
t» these points. This is a most important indictment against Enjjlish 
goods, and, as there is httle doubt of its truth, witli regard to a good 
many commoditiea, it should be thoroughly investigated in the interests 
of the liritish public, Any defects in our system that can be discovered 
as compared with that of foreigners, should at once he remedied to 
|.revent further deviation of trade to foreign countries. Tlie point to 
notice is that, with the better linish, etc., foreign goods similar to ours 
are, nevertheless, often less expensive, and therefore naturally appeal 
to foreign purchasers. Why production at a lesser cost abroad is 
iwaaible, is a difficult question which I do not at present propose to 
examine. There seems, however, to be little doubt that such cheapness, 
B^ regards European nations, is not so much due to general lower wages 
as to a better practical education, superiority in skill, and techniciil 
training in particular trades, longer working hours, cheaper skillol 
Ubour, improved processes of manufacture, and the want abroad of the 
same extended organisation and combination of the working-classes by 
labour associations and trade unions. Cheaper continental freights by 
sea and land and lower dock dues also enter largely into this question 
when goods are for export. Tlie paralyzing influence of strikes on the 
large scale that occurs with us is rarely found elsewhere, with the one 
exception of the United States ; and, in late years, in Belgium. In the 
East, as in .Japan, it may with much greater truth be said that the 
cause of cheaper production is lower wages. The fact that its coat ia less 
on the Continent Ls also attributable to another set of i.'auaes, comprising 
die many-varj'ing forms of subsidies granted by foreign Governments to 
llic manufacturer and to transport of national industrial products. 
Whatever the caus&t may be that favour foreign competition, such a state 
of things is alarming to the last degree, resulting, aa it does, in serious 
iDJories to our trade. Whether it is that raw materials can be work&i 
np abroad into manufactured articles, with a higher standard of finish, 
more clieaply than we can ; or whether it is the indefatigable efforts of 
<itber industrial nations to more exactly suit the customer's 2'ocket, taxti; 
and eoiivcnieTwe, wlien selling these products, that principally brings 
tbout such results; or whether, again, Ijoth tliese operations ai-e not, t"» 
% great extent, rendered more feasible in other countries than with us 
by« distinct superiority in technical and practical commercial education 
from start to finish,— all these three are vital points fundamentally 
aSecting our immense mercantile interests which require immediate and 
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searching investigation by competent experts in every branch of 
commerce. 

As regards teclmical education." it has been estimated that at most 
some £5,000 a year ia expended in England on chemical research in 
connection with metala ; whereas, in Germany, there are firms, in the 
coal-tar industry for instance, that have very large nnmbers of chemists 
in their private employment experimentinfi and improving methods. 
One of these firms is said to expend £50,000 a year merely in its 
research department. There seems, fortunately, to be now a consensus 
of opinion in this country ag to the deficiencies of our system of 
technical education and of the necessity for many improvements. 

The adoption of the system of metric weights and measures is, 
undoubtedly, one that would facilitate our trade abroad. Many foreign 
("lovernment contracts and other private orders have been lost to us 
from the inability of the wonkl-be vendors to state all particulars of 
their offers in the terms of fore^n weights, measures, and currencies, or 
fi-om their long delay in converting their specifications to the requisites 
of foreign Govornmeut standards. A new " Bill to legalise the use of 
the Weights and Measures of the Metric System " is to come before 
Parliament in its next Sessiou. Such legalisation will, if promptly 
made use of, for the purposes of our commerce, be of inestimable 
value. 

With reference to the effect of the working of the Merchandise 
Marks Act (1887) and of its probable result in having diverted portions 
of trade from ua to Gemiany, there seems to be great unanimity in 
tliinking that such has indeed been its effect, and that, therefore, some 
ehange in its provision is absolutely needed. The Germans themselves 
attribute part of their success to the working of Section 2 of that 
Act, which provided that every article manufactured abroad, bearing 
upon it the name or trade-mark purporting to l)e that of an English 
trader, must not he imported iuto Great Britain unless accompanied by 
a definite indication of the country of origin. 

Tliere is another point to notice, and that is the very serious harm 
done to British commerce by the manufacture abroad of inferior goods 
similar in appeai-ance to ours, and often with a counterfeit mark placed 
upon them in order to deceive the customer and to induce him to 
believe that tlie commodities in >iuestion are of English make and 
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origin. In neutral markets such devices have done us much injury ; 
and it is most difficult to find any effectual remedy. 

Before proceeding to a short account of the wonderful extent to 
which Germans carry commercial enterprise, I give here a summary of 
some of the probable reasons of part of the successful competition of 
our rivals in international trade as regards the, to them, most important 
point of underselling our products when disposing of their manufactures 
abroad This summary is entirely based upon several hundred diplo- 
matic and consular reports which have appeared in late years from all 
countries in the world, and there is, moreover, from Her Majesty's 
representatives in all quarters of the globe, such a remarkable unanimity 
and consensus of opinion ou the following points that they cannot be 
too often brought to the notice of the manufacturer and exporter, and 
could not, in fairness to the British public, be omitted in my book. 
Some of these reports, bearing on particular points, are quoted in the 
body of this worL I have also taken particular trouble in the last 
half-year to obtain from many countries in the world other uuiiorm 
information on the special points of, — 1st, damage to our trade by 
foreign competition in the last twenty years (with statistics) ; * 2nd, 
probability of further damage in the future ; 3rd, in what particular 
branches British manufactures are being replaced by those of other 
nations; 4th, why they are driven out; 5th, if easier terms of 
payment are granted by foreign countries ; and 6th, as to the extent to 
which local manufacture of articles similar to ours is increasing. This 
information confirms that already officially published in reports, not 
only by diplomatists and consuls, but also by others who have been 
charged to investigate this subject for the benefit of England's com- 
merce (see, for instance, Mr. Bruford's report, p. 81), for our colony of 
Victoria, drawn up for the Secretary of State for the Colonies. The 
following few pages are, therefore, the result of a study of foreign 
competition in all parts of the world. They contain nothing new, — 
every point has already been forcibly put before the public in different 
Foreign Office and Colonial reports. But when all the points are put 
together in a small compass one realises still more foixsibly the import- 
ance of this subject. 

Of course, in such a summary, every point mentioned does not apply 
to every single country : and the following remarks, in the same way, 
naturally do not apply to every British firm. I hope they apply to 

* See appendix, p. 164, Annex 0. 
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very few. Indications merely are given of the tnnliiig methods 
employed by our commercial rivals, with notes of those points in which 
it is asserted with insistence abroad that some British manufacturers 
«nd exporters fail to comply with the requirements of modern trade. 
Such indications, if taken in the right spirit, as su^estions to those who 
do not follow them, cannot fail to be uf interest, and, perhaps, even of 
material use to the immense mercantile community of Great Britain, in 
whose interests, and for whose information, this book has been compiled. 
The substance of this summary recently appeared in a Foreign Office 
report.* 1 should lie only too glad to lenm that our trading methods 
nnivereally are quite equal to, and, better still, tliat they are superior tn 
foreign ones ; but one cannot ignore such weight of testimony to the 
contrary which report after report, whether diplomatic or consular, 
furnishes to ttie Foreign Office aue\^■, week by week and month by month. 
<.>n the other liand, the reader will remember that all the clever devices 
of the foreigner to sell his goods, cited below, are most fortunately not 
yet made use of by all foi'cign firms, not by any manner of means. If 
they were, our position would be still more unsatisfactory than it is 
at the present time. As has -so often been pointed out before in 
<liplomatic and consular reports, British manufacturers and merchants 
have yet sometliiug to leam in order to more successfully compete with 
foreign countries, especially Germany, wliich have patiently and 
pertiimcioualy " ousted " a considerable portion of British trade abroad. 
To prevent any further introduction and substitution of the foreign 
article, strenuous efforts should be made in some directions by home 
manufacturers and exporting firms to follow closely in the patli of the 
successful foreign trader abroad. There is no doubt whatever of his 
success ; and the secret of it, when it clashes with ours, must be 
thoroughly investigated and copied, if it cannot be improved upon by 
earefnl study. Far too much apathy lias been shown in tliis respect. 
It ia only just now that people are beginning to realise the immense 
and, to a great extent, irretrievable damage inflicted on us by cle\-er and 
pushing foreign competition. What, it appears, can now be done is 
to atop further filching uf our trade by adopting energetic measures to 
improve our methods of trading. Practical mean.'^ of learning what 
u^ful direction these measures should take suggest, on tlie part of 
mauufactururs, the sending of exi)eits to Germany, for instance, to study 
ibe unproved processes, scientific and practical, tliere in use ; and, on t 

■ No. 1828. AnDiinl EiTiea, 189ti. 
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part of exporting firms, the placing of their young men in foreign firms 
abroad to learn more thoroughly foreign languages and the methods of 
dealing with customers abroad. In die past, other nations have learned 
from us in the above fashion. In those points in which they may have 
improved on our methods, let us, in our turn, now learn from them, if 
we do not wish to lose a portion of our supremacy. Great Britain is 
now, and in the past always has been, full of young foreigners in ever}' 
branch of trade, commerce and manufacture, diligently learning our 
language and methods. Abroad how few young Englishmen there are 
gaining experience in the commerce, language, or industries of any 
foreign nation ! 

No doubt, at some near date, a Government inquiry into the causes 
of this successful foreign competition will be held; but, meanwliile, 
much may be done by the individual action of manufacturers and 
merchants in attending to the following suggestions. 

One of the causes of success in foreign competition may be said to be 
the greater attention paid abroad to the art of exactly suiting the foreign 
eiistomers pocket, taste, and convenience, an art in which foreign nations 
pre-eminently exceL The vital importance of pleasing the customer in 
these essential points has been often too much ignored and neglected at 
home ; and our neglect has been profitably turned to account by others 
to our present detriment. Two other causes have, no doubt, also 
contributed largely to the remarkable advance of foreign trade. The 
first is the superior technical education often to be found abroad ; and 
the second is the superior commercial acquirements, especially in com- 
mand of languages, enjoyed by the foreigner. There are many other 
minor causes, but the foregoing three are the chief ones in the opinion 
of competent persons, and what the Englishman must see to is, that he 
is not behind his Continental competitor in these essential points. 

The next thing to consider is how the foreigner carries out his 
fundamental maxim of exactly suiting his customer's pocket, taste, and 
convenience ; for that he is most successful in doing so is an absolute 
certainty. Quite apart from all considerations of the many forms of 
State-aid given in Germany and other countries, wlucli result in 
cheapening production, the facilities accorded by foreigners to trade are 
many, and, as a rule, more advantageous than ours. It may be taken 
as an axiom of modern trade that tlic goods must seek tlie customer ; for 
the customer will no longer seek the goods, as in bygone days. In 
former times, England was practically the only export market for 
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many articles of rannufuetiire (staple industries such as iron, steel, 
cotton, and woollen goods, etc.), end often had a monopoly of the foreign 
market; Imt now that the industrial products of Germany (especially), 
the United States, France, and Belgium have so rapidly developed, there 
are several export markets of similar articles. 

In former days foreign customers, naturally, turned to England twr 
certain commodities ; now they can buy equally well in other countries, 
and often do because of the peculiar and greater suitability of the 
article they require, or because of the better facilities offered them there. 
Moreover, the goods of those countries seek the forei<;n purchaser 
pertinaciously by every conceivable device ; British goods apparently do 
not do so to an equal extent. 

The customer, instead of liaving to seek British firms to give his 
orders, now has the goods of some of these other countries lirought daily 
and cleverly to his immediate notice by admit commercial travellers 
(speaking his own language fluently), by personal solicitation of foreign 
fim^ or their agents, or by the extensive catalogues (in the language he 
understands) which give him every particular of the article he wants in 
the wfi^his, vKositrcs. and airrmci/ of his ow-re country. What Knglish 
firms carry commercial enterprise to this e.Ktent ? Some, doubtless, do ; 
hut others do not. But these things must be now done and many 
others, unless we are willing to give np without a struggle a part of our 
well-earned commercial and industrial supremacy. Sucli surrender 
most not and cannot be, and British merchants and manufacturers who 
do not employ such methods, will surely realise the changes that have 
to be made by them when dealing with foreign trade and foreign 
competition. 

Now as regards suiting the customer's "pocket," no doubt British 
manufactured goods are often the best in the world and worth their 
price ; but often it is not the best that the foreigner wants, Imt merely a 
similar article that will answer the purpose for which it is required at a 
cheaper price. He cannot afford Ilis best, but wants an inferior quality 
which will look as well and do as well, and for wliich he can pay. He 
would, in many cases, rather pay less and purchase more often, than 
expend a larger sum on the best article which would last him twice as 
long. The ready money or payment at short credit for the best may not 
be forthcoming, whereas sufficient for the cheaper article is. Great 
Britain sells the fonner ; other nations the latter. Naturally the latter 
is often chosen ; and, probably, the many sales of a cheaper article 
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yield a far better profit than the fewer sales of an expensive one. 
Though dearer to thu bnyer in tlie long run, it suits his immediate 
convenience far Ijetter. Then again, foreign firms appear to grant 
easier and longer credits. "Terms cash" are often not possible and 
are never palatable to foreign purchasers, especially among those of small 
standing and capital. Some middlemen are in the position of having 
to re-sell the article bought from the manufacturer before they are able 
to pay its value to the latter. 

"Suiting the customer's taste" is a most essential requisite of 
successful trade. The great and minute attention paid abroad to the 
particular form, design, quality, " ahowiness," colour, look, or peculiarity 
of the article exported, in order to czaetlt/ suit the customer's perhaps 
&istidious taste, is deserving of closer attention on the part of the 
Englbh manufacturer and exporter. That t.aste may be barbarous, 
inexplicable, and unreasonable, but the mere fact of satisfying it (in 
whatever trivial form it may be) supplies n want and pleases the buyer ; 
and those who are practicable and sharp enough to adapt their goods 
exactly to the customer's fantastic wishes are, naturally, those vrho get 
many orders. I imagine that this is one of the prime causes of the 
transfer of part of what was once British trade to other foreign countries. 
Competition is now so keen in the industrial race that our manu- 
facturers and exportera cannot alibnl to neglect the smallest detail which 
may facilitate foreign orders. Our once absolute industrial supremacy 
is fast losing ground, and will go faster still if English trade continues 
to despise the many small devices and expedients resorted to by the 
foreigner in order to undersell us by more exactly suiting foreign taste 
and its many requirements. Tlie foreigner always tries to do his best 
to supply just what bis customer wants ; if lie has not the exact thing 
he will make it. The Englishman does not always do his best to suit 
ihu buyer in his peculiarities, but is inclined to say, " This is the best 
article of its kind ; take it or leave it, but it is the cheapest in the long 
mn," — 80 runs the text throughout consular reports. He does not exert 
himself half enough to insinuate his goods with his customer, or to entice 
onlers out of him as the foreigner does. If he cannot supply the exact 
thing wanted, he will, perhaps, not make it. 

The third point, that of " suiting the customer's convenience," is one 
that cannot be too much nrgeil as a means of promoting foreign troile. 
Some of the excellent jji'actical ways of doing so in vogue among other 
nations will he here mentioned. The foreigner does everything in his 
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power to save his customer trouble. He ijuotea Iiini a fixed price for 
goods delivered duty free practically nt hi? owa door (at the quay of a 
port, or in any particular town abroad), which includes freight, shipping 
charges, packing, etc., up to that point. He states that price (or the 
catalogues do) in the language of the country where the sale is effected, 
aud ill the currency of that country, instead of in that of the export 
market — an inestimable advantage. A purchaser abroad is therebj- 
enabled to see at a glance what the article ordered and delivered at liis 
own door irill cost him, and can exactly calculate if he cau buy cheaper 
elsewhere, and what profit he could make if for re-sale. 

A usual practice with us is merely to give in English the cost of the 
article at the home manufactory, and iu English money, an almost 
e.sactly opposite system, which leaves the buyer to discover for himself, 
if he can (a work he will often not take the trouble to do), what the coat 
of tliat article will be when it reaches him, after paying freight, 
shipping, packing, and other charges, etc., and what the cost in £, a. d. 
is equivalent to in his own cui-rency. These all involve nice calculations, 
which some would-be purchasers may not lie capable of performing, 
and which, in any case, require considerable labour and inquiry. Ami 
why should he make any effort to do so when the foreign commercial 
traveller or the foreign catalogue, which he mii read and jierfectly 
understands, does all those calculations, and saves liini all trouble in the 
matter ? Moreover, they both go even further, and give him in his own 
language a description of the article, its weight in kilos, or in terms he 
understands (instead of in lbs. and tous, for instance, which he does 
■not understand), its measurement when packed, and cost of packing, 
insurance, etc. This is intensely practical, and deser\'es the success in 
which it has resulted. Lastly, the question of commercial travelle-a is 
one tliat has been much neglected as n means of extending our trade. 
Their name is legion; but few are English. In comparison with 
foreign nations, we have absurdly few. Their advantages are manifest, 
bringing, as they do, not only full details as to price, etc., but also 
actual samples of the manufactured goods themselves. What customer 
would not rather buy from those nations which actually produce to them 
a sample of the article they have to sell, ratlier than from a mere 
catalogue's description, with its meagre supply of information, aud in a 
language often not understood ? 

It was and may be still the practice of many English firms to 
refuse smull orders from abroiid for quite little sums (even if oflered 
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to their agents or commercial travellers), and they never solicited them. 
They forgot that a small beginning often has important consequences, 
resulting in laige profits. Foreigners do not, and did not, disdain 
them; they even sought them. They know that a small order, if 
satisfactorily executed, often leads to larger ones. This is but another 
instance of the attention paid by them to small things in trade. But it 
is just attention to trifles in commerce that so often leads to con- 
sequences of appalling magnitude, such as Germany's gradual rise in 
the industrial world and foreign commerce which is due, not so much to 
any great changes, improvements, or alterations, but to a mass of small 
variations, innovations, and modifications in her methods of dealing 
with industrial and commercial questions. 

The supremacy in industries and, therefore, in foreign trade, will, 
inevitably, now rest with whatever nation pays most attention to detail. 
Seeing the present depression of our export trade, British manufacturers 
and merchants cannot do better tlian consider closely the foregoing 
statement, and the obvious suggestions contained in it. Let some of 
them study more closely foreign wants, tariffs, freights, and currencies, 
etc., and price their goods accordingly ; let them do more to make their 
goods seek the customer ; and let them try harder to induce customers, 
as other nations do, to give them orders. It may not be pleasant, but it 
is necessary. And above all, let not Great Britain suffer ever so slightly 
in Ber world-wide trade from any stubborn pride in affecting to despise 
or neglect that attention to detail and use of trivial but essential 
expedients to catch the foreign customer, which, in the hands of 
Gennany and other nations, have been but too successful in lurin<[( 
away part of what was once British trade. 

To sum up in a few words, our formidable rivals in trade have, it is 
asserted, investigated and studied the requirements and conditions ot 
many local markets abroad more thoroughly and minutely than we have. 
In fact, they seem often to get into more direct touch with the customer. 

The above summary puts concisely all the chief points which 
by many people are considered to be material to the maintenance of 
our present commercial supremacy, iis regards the distribution of our 
produce abroad. 

The latest proof of Germany's enei-gy in pushing her foreign trade is 
to be found in the announcement in July, 189G, that the first number 
bad appeared of the German JtuiustHal Advcrfiticr. Tliis newspaper 
is written in tlie Japanese language, and lias been published at great 
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cost, owing to tlie euoriiious number of characters required in print 
A similar paper in Chinese is to appear shortly on the same lines ; and, 
later on, others will be published in many Oriental languages. The 
Board of Trade Journal gives the following summary of its objects : " It 
is hoped that it will be the beginning of a new era, not only with Japan, 
but with all Eastern trade. It is to be followed by books, pampMete, 
and papers in all these languages, which will treat of all commercial 
questions. The first number deals with German houses making 
machines, iron and steel ware, etc. ; the second is to take up, in addition, 
chemicals, textiles, glass, paper, all kinds of writing materials, optical 
articles, firearms, and ammunition ; the third is to be filled with the 
names of all kinds of first-claas German houses with editorial articles 
relating thereto. The succeeding numbers are to come out in snch 
order and at such times as will be indicated by German consuls in 
Japan. These papers are to be sent direct to Japanese merchants, 
chambers of commerce, industrial unions, guilds, and engineers and 
manufacturers of all kinds ; also to officials, clubs, and to all Japanese 
who have visited or studied in Germany. They are to be placed in the 
reading-rooms of hotels, railway stations, etc., wherever the Jai>anese 
asaemhle or find time to read ; and they ai-e great readers. The 
importance of such works as supplementary to the efforts of consuls, 
agents, and others interested in extending German trade is beyond 
estimate. The most interesting feature connected with this enter- 
prising effort is the fact that this first paper was put together and the 
type set by young Germans trained in Oriental languages in the schools 
of Berlin. Japan and China are to be assaulted in such manner as to 
make resistance almost impossible. The Oriental world is to get as 
good a picture of Germany's powers and capacities as it is possible 
to put into book form. Agents who come back from China and Japan 
deliver lectures before the commercial clubs and unions, and urge 
merchants to make great efforts now, in the beginning, for the opening 
up of extensive trade relations with the fjist, picturing the possibilities 
in Germany's favour, and counselling the mastering of Oriental 
languages, especially Chinese." 

The special school referred to in the above extract is the " .Seminary 
for Oriental languages," attached to the University of Berlin. Its 
object has been to qualify students for civil service or commercial 
caieers in Asia and Africa, and large sums have been spent on it. To 
what profitable commercial advancement the knowledge of its students 
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has now bepn put is sUown by the above-mentioned new depnrture. 
In order not to be behind the times, let British exporters, at any rate. 
club together and copy our Tentonic rivals: let them send similar 
publications in all languages to all oar foreittn markets, before it is too 
late. It -would be well worth tlieir while. There are now two Engliali 
papers, with advertisements in Japanese, issued in London quarterly,* 
which are distributed in Japan, and make English firms widely known. 
These do much good in this direction : but it is not sufficient. 

In the East, the Levant, and South America, German trade hna 
made exceptionally rapid strides. That to the port of Hamburg alone 
from the Levant increased nearly five-fold from 1890 to 1894 Evidence 
nf the all-consuming desire of the German Empire to increase its foreign 
trade is everywhere apparent, and particularly so in the numerous 
commercial treaties made since 1891 with the special object of opening 
foreign markets to its surplus industrial produce. These treaties and 
their results are briefly mentioned in the chapter on " The Industrial 
Progress of the German Empire." That country is now our competitor 
in all industries, and lias undoubtedly taken away a considerable 
portion of what was formerly essentially liritish trade. We have now 
to fear her in all quarters of the globe. Her prOp'ress in developing 
her exports and in displacing some of our staple commodities in neutral 
markets should be the subject of periodical and careful reports from all 
parts of the world, in order to prevent further undue appropriation, 
Crermany is here selected as the most successful type of our modem rivals 
in commerce ; but, in most instances, her tactics are also those of other 
Continental industrial nations, so that many of the remarks in this book 
apply equally to all. It is, of course, questionable whether too great 
an artificial inflation of the industries of Germany and other countries, 
by the many State-aids given them, is not in the end detrimental to the 
interests of all : for tlie bounties that go by this system to the manu- 
facturer and exporter come out of the pockets of the people in the 
form of increased taxes and imjtort duties, which enhance the general 
coat of living. All over the world, and especially in Eastern 
countries, the Germans are making great and special efforts to improve 
their commerce. Particular attention is, therefore, paid to fostering 
it by largely subsidising lines of steamers to the chief countries 
with which they trade. This enables them to charge lower freights 

find Eiiglirh Indttilrij, nnd n repfoduftioii in .InpnneBu of tho 
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tlian we do, wliich desirable result is also facilitated by the cheaper 
working of German vessels. It is stated that some English steamship 
companies greatly impede British trade and favom- that of other States 
by imposing lugher rates from English ports than they do from Con- 
tinental ones. This is especially the case to the East ; and the only 
■■emedy is to ship by Continental vessels, and even vid Continental 
ports. The exportation of English manufactures is also seriously 
handicapped by the very nmclt heavier railway rates for goods at home 
than abroad. The State railways of other nations charge not only 
iimch lower freights, but they aid exportation by especially low rates 
to the coast. In these two important points we are distinctly at 
a ilisad vantage. Another consideration connected with freights, and 
too much neglected by our manufactnrei's, is the question of packing. 
In these days of finely calculated profits, a small diH'erence in bulk 
may largely reduce the pecuniary benefit. English packing is said 
to be far behind American and German; and, moreover, the goods of 
both the latter arrive in far Imtter condition than ours. There are 
often excellent reasons too for goods being packed in a particular way 
to suit local requirements. Foreigners take particular care to comply 
with these minor details. 

Three main causes are sometimes assigned to explain Germany's 
commercial success : the superiority of her agents and exhibitors, her 
peculiar power of adapting goods to the requirements of foreign markets, 
and her credit system. All three seem to be true. Her agents are said 
to surpass ours in the art of selling, and possess the knack of finding 
out quickly what people do want, which their employers at once supply. 
\Vliat may be called the personal element counts for so much in pushing 
trade. During the late war between Japan and China, it was the fact 
of personal application to tlie mandarins that secured more orders 
tor arms to the (iernians than to us, which armaments, however, in 
some cases, actually came from English sources, though ordered through 
the German merchant. From all over the world comes strong testimony 
to the second point. The readiness uf Continental manufacturers to 
meet the tastes of every small locality is astonishing. The question 
of credits, though last, is not the least important. " Jfothing risk, nothing 
have." We have gone in for safe cash or short credit system ; other 
nations risk something, but give long credits on, apparently, tietter 
terms than we do, and, consequently, have often supplanted us and 
gained a firm footing in bail times, which they never relinquish when 
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better return, aud thus our trade lias lost gruuud in aoine old-established 
markets. 

In tlermany are found many export unions, wliose special aim is 
to promote foreign trade. These are organised systematically and 
practically to develop exportation, and do excellent 8er\-ice. They are 
always at work designing new ways of bringing German wares to the 
notice of foreigners, and of supplying them with wverj' up-to-dat«' 
information as to all kinds of commodities. Sample-rooms of tlie 
latest manufactures are kept open abroad by these societies, who also 
publish illustrated almanacs giving e^'ery di/tail of home products ami 
Uie addresses of the firms who export them. The orders that these 
unions obtain by such methods and by their agents are immense. 
The Commercial Union of Saxony has done particularly gooil work iu 
ihia respect, since its foundation in lfl86. As to its wonderful achieve- 
ments, I HOW quote from the March number of the Board of Tradi- 
Journal, 1896. " This Society has sent out seven travelling commissions 
to investigate traile prospects in Canada, Mexico, the West Indies, 
Soutli j\jnerica. Eastern Asia, and in the Southern and Eastern portions 
of Africa, thus spending £ir>,000, all to aid exports. It sent out 110,000 
Gemiau and English catalogues ; circulars in five languages ; 48,000 
reference books, also in five langm^^es, ciilUug attention to the industries 
of Saxony and Thuringia ; 70 illustrated business albums, containing 
illustrations and references to Saxony's most important houses; and 
ISO.OOi.l other important articles, notices, and references. Since 188,'>. 
8,000 merchants have seen the sample-rooms. In 10 years, answers 
have been given regarding the standing of foreign firms 9,000 times. 
Suuplc orders to the number of 13,000, covering a value of £350,000, 
were sent out. The finances of the Society are based on the annual 
membership fees. The officers, except the secretary, all give their 
wrvices free. The Union has 46 principal agencies in Continental 
EoTope, and 53 beyond the seas." "The 3,500,000 people of Saxony 
are pouring out into the world's market almost every kind of article 
known; and all over the Empire such unions are working to win away 
from France, England, and the United States part, if not all, of their 
foreign trade," — thus reports un American consul to his Goverumeut. 

Many countries are now sending commercial missions abroad u> 
Uudy the possible development of their foreign trade, an exampK' 
which we are now following in Cliiua. The object of these missions 
is \i' wnd experts in mercantile matters abroad to examine on tlii" 
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spot the requirouienta of local demund. At the end of 1895, a French 
mission went to China, and has done excellent work. 

The Board of Trade Journal for October, 1S96, gives the following 
account of its results : 

" This report by M. Kegnault, Consul of France, who had been aent 
early in the year on the above-named special commercial mission to the 
Levant, has been apjiroved by the Minister of Commerce, and has been 
communicated by Iiim to the Chambers of Commerce for the information 
of French manufacturers. 

" M. Regnault proposes co-operation among manufacturers in sending 
commercial travellers abroad, and the evidence adduced by him confirms 
in several points the imijortance of a properly organised system of 
.commercial travelling. 

'■ Dealing first with the subject of Fi-ench trade in the Levant, 
M. Eegnault recommends the suppression of the middleman, and urges 
the producer to get in touch with the consumer. He expresses the 
.opinion that this result can only be obtained by sending competent 
commercial travellers regularly to the principal centres of the East. 

" Tlie commercial traveller he considers to be the indispensable 
auxiliary of the manufacturer who wishes to extend his business by 
direct sale. The traveller will know what to think of the client, and 
will get to know the reliable firms — the rising firm to be encoui-aged, 
the falling houses to be watched. He should not only be thoroughly 
acquainted with the goods he has to place, but should be able to discuss 
them with liis clients. He should not be satisfied with obtaining 
orders, but should also study other foreign articles of importation in 
local favour, obtain samples of them, and procure full information as to 
their manufacture. 

" The commercial traveller would have opportunities of watching 
the local agent of his firm, and of ascertaining his competence, local 
infiuence, and imputation, and whether he does not, as often happens in 
the I^evant, represent rival firms. 

" An incompetent commercial traveller might do more harm than 
good ; hence the need of a fully competent, trained one — an employ^ 
of the firm, active and trustworthy, and conversant with the language 
of the countries he travels in. 

" The traveller should ask the help of his Consul in the matter of 
local tirmsto be tmsted, and agents to be chosen. 

'■ M. Regnault iben recommends, as a remedy for the great objection 
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of cost, the advantages of co-operation. Several iiiauufacturers of thej 
same locality, making goods of different nature but belonging to thaj 
same class, might eo-operate. There should not, of course, Ije aafi 
competition among the several members of the syndicate. 

" TIiiK system of co-operation is not new. It lias been adopted i 
some years past in Germany, and, in the opinion of M, Kegnault, 
has enabled Cierraan industry to obtain a foothold everywhere. 

" The (lerman commercial traveller does not mind saddling hims< 
with an article that conld not defray tlie costs of his journey, but whiol 
would help to meet his expenditure. Having several kinds of goodttl 
to disjiose of and recommend, he visits places of secondary importai 
and discovers there a new set of purchasers, who had till then bongbl 
of tlie neighbouring centre. The pi-ofits given by this new c/(>)iiM#l 
may be small in themselves, yet they make a fair total, and tin 
manufacturers also profit in many cases by the expansion of si 
Grms with whicli they had opened business connections. 

" M. lleguault estimates the cost of a ninety days' tour for a ( 
mercial travelltr through Turkey, Itoumania, Bulgaria, Servia, and 
Egypt at £100. Tliat is to say. at a cost of £20 per bead of an 
aaaociatiou of live manufacturer.^. A commission of three per cent. * 
sales would amply compensate the traveller. 

■' LeBtly, M, Regnault refers to the necessity of a careful preliminary 
study of the means and cost of transport, and concludes with an appea 
to French manufucturei-s to develop the spirit of initiation and 
operation. 

" In the face of evidence such as the above it is not possible 
doubt the accuracy of the assertion that in the old markets ot tbj 
world German competition is to be feared." 

Tlie Germans have organbed a mission this year witli the sam 
object for Eastern China. The United States despatched one, comp( 
of ten commercial experts, to the Argentine Republic and to Uruguay 
at the end of last year ; and this energetic step will, no doubt, result 
in considerable increase of trade between Tiorth America and the Kiver 
Plate Even Bulgaria is starting technical commercial agents abroad, 
whose duty it will be to report continually on trade and industrial 
i]iiestioD3, as well as on the economical condition of the countries 
in which they reside. The Germans liavo commercial attaches abroad, 
tmt they figure under other names. Some are called " technical 
Ji^." In the Civil Service estimates of the German Empir 
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1895-96, we fimi s sum of £3,750 allowed for salaries of agricultui-al 
specialists and forest verderers attached to imperial missions abroad. 
In tlie 1896-97 estimates a further sum of £1,250 is granted to this 
object* This is another new departure, aud the system is to bo tried 
in order to obtain early reports on the agricultural condition of foreign 
conntries. Five of these new appointments are at London, Waahin-iton, 
SL Petersburg, Vienna, and Buenos Ayres, and the salaries are good 
ones. A conunercia! agent was some time ago attached by the German 
Government to their (.onsulate at Chicago, in order to extend and 
develop commerce with the United States ; and it is -stated that lie has 
been able to do excellent work in that direction. 

It has recently been suggesteti that England should have commercial 
representatives or agents in her colonies, to report on their require- 
ments and to foster inter-imperial trade. The colonies have their agents 
in Ix)ndon with this object, and though they have done most excellent 
service in this direction, it is thought that still more might perhaps 
lie done by such agents in the colonies, wlioso particular duty it would 
be to gather information there as to what foreign goods were displacing 
ours, and why. I believe Canada herself has suggested such a course. 

There is much reason to fear tliat British enterprise in commercial 
matters is not now by any means what it should he in many parts of 
the world ; and it is far too often testified to by diplomatic and consular 
reports, to which but little attention is paid. Much valuable informa- 
tion and hints for the manufacturer have in the j^ast been collected and 
published by our Foreign Oftice ; but how little use lias, unfortunately. 
been made at home of the continual advice and warnings which have 
emanated from her Majesty's representatives at all times and from 
all countries ; As recently as July, 1S95, Lord Cromer called attention 
to the unfavourable results for English firms and mercantile houses 
in competition for contracts and tenders even in Egypt — where one 
would imagine our opportunities to be great and quite exceptional — and 
to the uicreasing tendency of foreign enterprise to beat them in the 
open market. This is but one instance of the niany on record. Markets 
for some commodities are lost through the reluctance of our merchants 
to make sacrifices at first in order to establish tlie reputation of their 
wares with the foreign public. The standing of good English makers 
is often recognised ; but, unfortunately for us, business is now so much 
influenced by cheapness and facility of payment — two points in wliicli 
our Irndi- rivals appear to succeed better than we do— that onee buyers 
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go to oilier countries and tiiiil things are cheaper and good enough for 
their purpose, they ai-e reluctant to change back to British goods. 
Complaints, too, are heard that the former are always exactly what 
have been ordered, wliile our manufacturers do not always supply 
•' repeat " orders of identically the same commodity, hut send something 
similar, which, however, is not what was wanted by the customer. He, 
therefore, sometimes gives up English goods, even if he has tried them. 
(3ne curious point is mentioned here that otjcurred in California, 
English exporters lost almost entirely the San Francisco market 
through their selling there to wholesale and retail people at a like 
jirice." The former, conseiiuently, gave np buying direct from England 
or English agents, and now go to Xew York importers. The fact that 
British goods go to San Francisco oid New York, and through the hands 
of American importers there, and over 3,400 miles of railway rather 
than direct by sea from the exporters of Great Britain, shows that there 
must be something wrrong in some details of our trading system. 

From every corner of the world comes the universal cry, " Don't 
send us English catalogues." Consuls are tired of pointing out the 
iiselessness of this procedure ; their consulates are inundated with them, 
and they ate unintelligible to the natives to whom tbey are intended to 
appeal. A few now turn np in foreign languages, but every one sent 
abroad should be in the language of the conntrj' it is sent to; and 
exporters should take steps and a great deal of trouble to distribute 
them lo all foreign firms by post or by their commercial travellers and 
agents. Consuls assert that onr catalogues are far behind those of the 
United States and Germany in every way, and need some of the radical 
improvements [minted out above. 

One finds from all parts of the world in diplomatic and consular 
reports numerous instances of tlie harm done to us by the enterprise and 
competition of Germany and other nations, of which 1 record a few here 
for the reader's benefit. Information bearing especially on textiles and 
inelols are mentioned in separate chapters under those beads. 

In Egypt of all countries some of our manufactures continne to lose 
([round, and are being substituted by German goods, and even more by 
Belgian. A valuable report (dated February, 1896) by Mr. Bennell 
Rodd, Secretary in lier Majesty's Diplomatic Service, on the snbject of 
tnidc relations between Great Britain and Egypt, has recently been 
published by the Foreign Ofiice (Xo. 319, Miscellaneous Series, 1806), 

* CiJBSular report od Siin Frsii'.-iiuiii. 
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6% in the same period. Coal is supplied exclusively by Great Britain, 
but in textiles there is great competition. 



No. 20. Imports of Textiles in £1000 E. 



CoinrrBii'ii. 



1890. 



I £E. 

Total importation I 2,768 

Great Britain I 1,836 

Austria-Hungary I 275 

France and Algiers 220 

Turkey and Red Sea ports i 188 

Oermany I 28 

Belgium 10 



1894. 

££. 

8,033 

1,861 

309 

270 

178 

91 

29 



+ or - 


+ or-lfc 


'94 V. '90. 


'94 «. '90. 


£B. 


Per oont. 


+ 265 


+ 9J 


t + 25 


+ 11 


+ 34 


+ 12 


+ 50 


4- 22^ 


- 10 


- 5 


+ 63 


+ 235 


+ 19 


+ 190 



Our percentage of increase is merely 1^% in the five years, whereas 
Germany's and Belgium's are 235% and 190% respectively. Their 
imports of textiles, though small in proportion to ours, are rapidly 
increasing under this head. For cotton and woollen tissues, we have 



the following results : — 



Xo. 21. Imports of Coiton and Woollen Tissues, 

1890-94 IN £1000 E. 



Yeara. 



ToUl. 



Oratt 
Britain. 



(Jermany. 



Austria. 



f>>anoe. 



PeroMitafeof 
Brttiah to total. 







£E. 


f E. 


£ E. 


XK. 


£E. 


1 Per cent. 


C-itton tissuet* . . | 


1890 
1H94 


1,611 
1,484 


1,456 
1,412 


1 
lU 


19 
27 


29 
16 


89} 
95 


Woollen, Silk, and ( 
mixed tissues . \ 


1890 


412 


24 


16 


147 


171 


6 


1894 


445 


63 


49 


73 


113 


14 



For cottons our proportion of the whole has risen from 89J% to- 
95%, and that of woollens, etc., has also improved from 6% to 14%. 
Gennany and France are largely increasing their importation of 
cotton tissues, and tlie former also her woollen and silk manufactures. 
The ready-made clothing trade is almost entirely in Austrian hands. 
Foreigners are steadily encroaching on our former preserves, as this- 
table shows — 

I now analyse similarly metals and machinery. 
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No. -i. iMiVKTs OF XIet.vls xsd iLvCHlNEBY IN £1000 E., 1890-94 



vVt NTUtlBfc 



• IV 






ISM. 


1 

18f4. 




+ or — ^ 
14 «.*••. 


£E. 


£E. 


£E. 


TtrttML 


573 


1,050 


: + 477 


83 


;M5 


510 


+ 165 


48 


48 


243 


+ 195 


406 


137 


151 


+ 14 


10 


«» 


(11 


+ 55 


916 


17 


*29 


+ 12 


70 



lUnv lVlj;ium is-; rapidly creeping up to us. lu 189-t our impor- 
liUioii was v»ul>' iloublo hors ; iu 1800 it had been seven times as large, 
iloriuany^ pi\»iH»rlioii. though snuiU, is also rapidly growing up. Details 
«s ii» 54|KHiaI oItt*sos of iho iiNnv imports are tabulated and analysed iu 
tho Mo\t lablo. 

No, »J:V l^n^>urs ok Ikos vnp Steel, etc., in £1000 K, 1885-94 
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(422)* 

30 
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17 
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£K. 

17 

154 
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02 


12 



55 

55 
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12 

35 

50 
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Pnrccnt. 
63 
42 
83 
78 
67 
51 
all 
05 



* Kiicurvo iu bncki*t« are uiuler £1000. 



In all ft)ur classes our proportion of the whole has been largely 
reduced, while that of all other countries has augmented to an alarming 
extent. Belgium's importation of iron and steel, for instance, in 1885, 
was only £17,000 versus £146,000 of ours ; but in 1894 the former 
had risen to £ir)4,000 versus our i'195,000 ; the increase in Belgium 
machinery alone was also from £8,000 to £G2,000 for the five years. 
Germany and Belgium arc here developing imporUmt trades. England 
still supplies all the steel mils ; but in 1895 Germany obtained the 
contract for iron ones by a bid 2% lower than that of English firms. 
Belgian houses got the orders for all tlie bridges by slightly lower 
tenders than we made. 
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Sntiah trade iu Kgyjit is coiulucteJ far too mucti tlu'ouyh foi'eigu 
agencies. Such exclusively British manufactures as jute sacks, coming 
from India or Ireland, are supplied througli Germau and other foreign 
local houaca. No Knglish tender was made for them from 1893 to 
1895. The number of our firms Unit compete directly for Government 
adjudications is far smaller than that of otlier nationalities. The rate 
of commission charged by English agents of good standing in Kgypt 
is so high that it is cheaper for the Go\'ernment, for certain yoods, to 
buy direct from us through an agent of their own in England with a 
nett saving of 17%. "The keen competition of the Continent, and 
especially of the Germans, as middlemen or brokers, has shown tliat 
safe business can be done on very low commission. Both Government 
departments and local tiadera will not only buy in the cheapest 
markets, but also through the cheapest channel." Englishmen should 
endeavour, by all available means, " to enter into direct communication 
with the conaumei', who is supremely indifferent to the nationality of 
liis furnisher." The foreign and native middlemen buy necessarily 
ol the most obliging vendors. A point which is of great importance 
to them is that " continental firms are much easier about payments 
than ours, allowing at least six months' credit, and ready facilities 
for extension, so that time is given for a disposal of pait of the con- 
signment before the account fur it ia settled. English houses only 
give two, or at most three, months' credit, and frequently insist on 
payment on delivery. It is said to be largely by these credit facilities 
that (.■enuan importers have lately so considerably increased their 
custom." " But many fraudulent bankruptcie.? also take place, ao that 
the long credit system ia not without its dangers." If, as is the case 
in Egypt, foreign manufacturers lay themselves out to suit the natives' 
wants, and offer articles more to their liking than oura, it ia natural 
that the Egyptians should tui'n to them in preference. "In no other 
country do the wants of the peoplu- require more careful and special 
study than there." " Even English commercial travellers, for want of 
necessary iiualifications, often have to place themselves in the hands 
of some foreign agent." Counterfeit marks of good English makers 
are found on many continental importations, and harm the credit 
of our goods. Though their trade is small compared with ours, "the 
Italians and Austrians already ha^'e chambers of commerce, or bodies 
analogous to them, at Alexandria." A similar British one is now 
about to be establishetl there. 
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It appears that for Government contracts, "tenders are cut so low 
that inferior articles only will be accepted. English manufacturers are 
perhaps ultra-conservative in their views as to the standard and q^uality 
of machinery, vtc, and might advantageously yield more in the direction 
of meeting the views of foreign markets. On the other hand, it is said 
to be hard to know the atandai'd reijuired in Kgypt ; the one to which 
their work is assimilated fails in competition from being too high and 
costly. Our teaty, standards, weights and measures are all different to 
that of Continental nations i here we staud at a distinct ilisadvantage in 
foreign tenders, The fact is, that the competition of other countries is 
forcing upon us a special study of their methods ; unless wo conform to 
theirs, we cannot hope always to succeed in international competition. 
In bridge building in Kgypt, we have been notoriously unsuccessful in 
Gonipetiug for contracts." 

The proportion of English materials, bought for Egyptian State 
railways, ia concisely shown in the following comparisou of 1894 and 
1895, which I have put together. 



No. 34. Okigik op Matkiiials for Egyptian State R.\ii.wavs, 
1S94-95. 
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Ki-oni the above and other tables " it is obvious tliat the foi-eign trade 
<if Egypt ia in a preponderoting degree in British hands ; and its volume 
is so considerable that we cannot afford to neglect our interest in it. If 
British merchants will only devote to the maintenance of their present 
position an energy and enterprise similar to that which is displayed by 
other nations, now trying to secure a footing in tlio Egyptian market, 
there need be no cause for anxiety." 
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3 t>e an iuestimiible advantage could reports, similar to this 
admirable one of Mi'. Kennell Hodd'a on Egj-pt, be drawn up for every 
ciiuntry of the world with wliich we trade. For want of such reports, 
Diy present work is not by any means so systematic and complete as one 
could wisli. What I have tried to bring out in this book, by analytical 
tables, is the persistent and growing amount of foreign competition. It 
may still, in some places, be small in bulk and value in comparison 
with our trade, as in Egypt, but its sometimes abnormal growth &oni 
small b^'innings seriously menaces part of om' universal commei'ce. It 
is to this perhaps small growth that I so particulai'ly wish to call 
Httenlion, so that we may at once remedy any errors we may have been 
committing hitheito, and cheek any further developments before it is 
tiw late. I shoulil be glad to see the imports of nil countries and those 
of all our colonies examined and analysed on the lines of my analytical 
tables, so as to obtain a still better insight into our world's trade in 
relation to foreign competition. 

A few otlier instances of foreign encroachments on our trade in 
oeutial market*) abroad are liere noted from Foreign Office reports. 

In Italy some English goods are being driven out. In the cotton 
trade the fact of our exiwrters despising small orders lias led to Con- 
liuental countries taking tliem ; and they have benefited by their 
expansion, with the result that they have obtained possession of the 
market, and gradually defy our competition. Greater attention must 
be paid to designs, as in this respect we arc being distanced by our 
trade rivals, especially Belgium. 

In Turkey, Great Britain is losbig ground lai-gely in imports, and so 
is Belgium ; but all other countries have not lost trade. 

In liulgaria, German and Austrian commodities are replacing ours. 
Our imjKirts diminish while tliose of other nations grow larger. In 
18'J-1 our trade would have been 40% lower than it had been for years 
but for a special oitler to England for two steamers. The loss is due to 
iron and steel i»ming from Germany, and to that country's steadily 
increasing imports, as well as to Continental competition in the coarser 
cotton yarns and prints. 

In Greece we tind that our trade has, to a certain extent, followed 
the fluctuations of the total trade; but that of Germany, meanwhile, 
from 1891 to 1894 increased 27%, or from £287,000 to £365,000. 
From 1890 to 18^5 our trade fell off in value by a i|U!irtei', whereas 
ibal i>f Gennany increaseii by mure thiui one half, or fnuii £6,824,000 to 
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£9,357,111.10. It is stated that for every £100 of our gooila imported 
in 1876, only £40 worth ha\-e been introduced into Greece in 1896— 
twenty yoara later. German and French firms are cutting us out, 
where a few years ago no competition was feai-ed. 

According to the latest report from Zanzibar, we are surely but 
slowly losing ground in the East African markets, as tlie demand there 
is, above all, for cheap mercbiindise, and because we take too little 
trouble to keep our hold there by satisfying the practical requirenifnts 
of that district. From 1890 to 1895 we lost a fourth of our trade in 
piece goods; while the United States, India, and Holland increased 
theirs. American goods are preferred to ours because they can be 
letter depended upon to be always of uniform weight, measurement, 
texture, and width in the piece ; and they shrink less. They are also of 
better quality than ours that are produced at the same price. 

In Servia, in 1893, Germany was the chief importer of woollen 
yams for £6,361, versus our £2,376. In wool and hair goods her value 
stood at £21,848, as against our £8,o24. The other principal purchases 
from Germans are cotton goods, metals, and clothing. Their success is 
mainly due to cheap railway tariffs, but also lai^ly to their system uf 
supplying goods in almost retail quantities and giving credit up to nine 
months op a year, without interest — a contrast to the British six months' 
credit, with 5% interest from the date of the account. 

In some parts of France our imports of manufactures are diminisliing 
because of tlie neglect of English exporters to adapt themselves to the 
wants of French people ; German hardware is replacing English. At 
Brest our proportion of imports fell from 40% of the whole in 1394 to 
21% in 1895, tliough the total value of foreign importation had inci'eased 
by £41,000. 

lu Portugal two causes are oiwrating to reduce our sale — the heavy, 
ever-varj'ing duties and the superiority of the foreigner in working 
markets. Germany makes the cheapest tlungs, and therefore furnishes 
large supplies, as her inferior articles, plus the onerous customs' dues, 
cost as much as better ones elsewhere. The Portiiguese cannot afford to 
pay the duties mtd price of expensive English things. 

In many South American countries Germans sell lai'gely lor tliesu 
same reasons, and because emigi-ants, settlers, and workers in new 
countries cannot uftbrd costly implements, tools, clothing, or other 
necessary commodities. British ones are often beyond their means. 
For this reason it would be welt for the EnglisJi manufacturer to 
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consider if it is not now well worth his while to make, in addition to his 
best quality commodities, other inferior ones — in fact, two distinct 
classes — so as to suit both demands and compete with the cheaper 
foreign-made articles, etc., as suggested earlier in this chapter. 

In South America the number of German firms and houses has 
marvellously increased in late years, while in many parts that of 
English merchants has not, but has even decreased. Every year the 
former obtain more and more business and are growing wealthier. Our 
trade has by no means improved to such an extent as that of Germany. 
Her merchants have appeared in many places where they were unknown 
some years ago. The Spanish language is particularly easy to acquire, 
and is known to many of them at home for commercial purposes, as its 
knowledge covers an enormous trading extent of countries, more, in 
fact, than any other language except English. The latest consular 
report on Chile points out the encroachments of German trade, and 
that there are now far more German than English houses in Valparaiso, 
Anything that is cheap and practical is sure of a ready market. The 
choice of goods is to-day far greater than it was ; and only such com- 
moilities as exactly suit each place's local requirements will now sell. 
The want of British commercial travellers is particularly seen in Soutli 
America. 

A few figures on the number of permits issued to commercial 
travellers in a very small country, like Switzerland,* will give point 
to this question, always too much ignored in England. Out of 4,469 
licences granted there in 1894, 3,310, or 73%, were issued to German 
travellers, 653 to French, 175 to Italian, 154 to Austrian, 70 to Belgian, 
and 69 to English. 

In many other countries is found testimony, similar to that of the 
above cited concrete cases of damage to our commerce, which it would 
be tedious to recapitulate here. 

On reviewing the foregoing pages, one may say that tliere is still 
plenty of room in many directions for English enterprise and energy 
in combating this foreign competition which, partly tlirough neglect, 
we have allowed to grow to its present formidable dimensions. Thei-e 
are, moreover, some alarming indications of the successful expedients 
that other nations are resorting to in order to secure foreign trade, 
and to divert to themselves portions that formerly belonged to Greiit 
Britain. 

* Mr. A. Herbert's report to Foreign OfBce. 



CHAPTER IV. 

GROWTH AND PRESENT STATE OF BRITISH COMMERCE. 

The British Empire covers an area of some 11,399,000 square miles, or 
21% of all the available land in the world Its population is, probably, 
about 350 millions of people, or perliaps 25% of the whole population of 
our globe. So that within our own Empire the possibilities of commerce 
are immense, not to speak of that with foreign countries. 

The vast importance of British shipping, to which we owe so much 
of our commercial prosperity, is hard to realise, unless by comparison 
with the rest of the world's mercantile marine. Its growth has been 
extraordinary during this century. With truth we may be said to have 
possessed the carrying ti*ade of the world ; but this, now, is partly falling 
away from us, owing to the rapid development of ship-building by other 
progressive nations. Taking steam tons (i,e. three saQing tons counting 
as one steam ton), our share of the whole is now 51%, or more than that 
of all other nations put together. But what is noticeable is that the 
German Empire now stands third on the list with 7%, and is only over- 
shadowed by the United States with 11*7%. This immense shipping 
performs 75% of the carrying trade between the distant portions of our 
Empire, and also a large i)art of that of foreign countries. Great 
Britain's total tonnage this year is over 12,000,000, of which 9,500,000 
belong to steamers. The tonnage of all North American ships is 
2,164,000 ; and German vessels stand for 1,886,000. For the purposes 
of this book, it should be pointed out that since 1871 the number of 
tons of German shipping has doubled. Though the number of her 
sailing ships has decreased, that of steamers has multiplied from 147 in 
1871 to 1,043 in 1895. 

The present prosi)erity of Great Britain as a nation and as a 
European Power is based on her supremacy in commerce. Her pre- 
eminence in foreign trade led to the creation of our great navy to 
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protoct oar mercantile mBzine, and care us oc*niinasd -^f ibe Li^b sea^SL 
whereby our posiiion as tbe &si naval Vower in ihe world has hden 
inftintAiiiftii Oar wealth i$ dne to British c^ammerci&I en:eiT*ri5^ ra 
every port of the globe, and it has ji^wn sr^sadilv thrC'Tuhout iIk- 
oentuiy. Our total foreim trade has al^j developed enannonsly in 
recorring periods or cycles of greaier or ]€ss*er yearly prosperiiy. 
For the growth has not liecn a >teadv one, vear bv vear; which is 
enconragmg and reassuring when considering thr present rednction 
of conunercial actjritv. 

Oar foreign trade, which in 1S.T»4 skk»J a: 868 million p^'unds 
sterling, rose to 68f millions in 1S73, only to «lecline ].ieriodieally for the 
next six vears to OS millions in 1879. In 1SS3 it touched 7S8 
millions, only to fidl again and rise to nearly 748 ^the hi^he^i tigure^^ 
ever reached) in 1890, since when another decrease took pL^ce, the total 
falling to 6tt million poonds in 1893 and 1894. In 189o a slight 
revival occarred. Com^Arative statistics of quinquennial j^riods show 
that we reached our highest state of prosperity, as regards average 
exports of British produce, in the years 1870 to 1874 with £7 7«<. 3f/. 
per head of fiopulation. For the periods 1885 to 1889, and 1890 to 

1894 respectively, it had droppeil to £6 3^^ 8*/. and £0 2<. lie/. As 
regards oar total trade, the highest point toucheii Wivs in 1880 to 1884 
with £20 1* 3d. per head. This feU to £18 4a, oJ. in lS8o to 1889, 
and to £18 14*. lOd. for 1890 to 1894. Tlie vjUue of iiiip^^rts rose 
from US million pounds in 1854 to 371 in 1873. The highest tigures 
are found in 1891 with 435 nullions, which was reduced to 417 in 
1895. 

But what concerns us more nearly are the exi>ort3 of our own 
pnxluce or manufactures, scheduled seimrately, in the Custom lieturns, 
from foreign and colonial goods imported and re-exi>orteil. These 
exports of British origin increased steadily fn^ni 97,000,000 in 1854 to 
£266,000,000 in 1872, from wliich date they yearly diminished till 
1880, when a rise again took place; but the tigures of 1872 have never 
Init once since been ec[ualled or exceeded. That took place in 1890, 
when they reached a total of £268,000,000. Since then, the decline 
continued to 1894 with £216,824,000, to rise to £226,890,000 in 1895. 
So tliat our export of British manufactures and i»roducts has by no 
means pnigressed as it should, our ex}K)rts of British origin being in 

1895 £30,000,000 less than in the year 1872— twenty-four ywirs agi». 
This is, indeetl, sad reading for a nation which, in that same period, has 
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1 its population by some 7 millions. Our most prosperous 
years in tliis respect were 18T0 to 1874, during which time our exi>orts 
of British produce averaged £236,000,000 a year. 

With a normal progress of universal population and national wealtL, 
our imports of foreign goods for home consumption, and exports of 
English products for foreign consumption, ought to expand gradually 
and steadily over a series of years. There are, however, cycles of 
depression in trade in which it ebbs and flows from diaturhing causes : 
but, over recurring series of years, the regular onward course should be 
a marked one. Moreover, if our trade does ebb after the flow, it should 
never return after a cycle of years to as low or a lower point tliau 
it readied when the flow began. Should such an event take place — as 
r fear it undoubtedly has in some instances in comparing trade in 18",tij 
with that of 1885 (or even with a more remote year) — it indicates a 
national misfortune and a dangerous portent of what the future may 
bring forth, the more so as 1895 was a year of considerable revival 
of trade, and 1885, on tlie contrary, was one of extraordinary depression. 
May it not be a harbinger of still worse times. Fortunately, 1895 has 
seen a marked revival, which England hopes is the precursor of better 
times to come. It is, however, expedient that the public should now 
learn by incontrovertible statistics what our trade in the last eleven 
years has really been, so that it may determine whether fui-ther 
strenuous efforts ought not to be made by the British Government and 
its people to do all in their power to improve the status of our world- 
wide commerce. And I venture to say that there are some meany 
of ameliorating its condition. 

My purpose in the following pages is to place graphically before 
the reader our precise standing, as regards foreign trade, in the last 
eleven years, 1885 to 18il5. The characteristics of these particular years 
liave been mentioned above, and the 1890 statistics are quoted as a 
halfway date, and as a year of noted prosperity. The 1875 figures are 
merely cited en passant to indicate the volume of trade twenty-one years 
ago, and but accentuate, in many cases, the unfavourable results brought 
out by the analysis of Iat*r years. Of course tliere is one point always 
to lie remembered, that i-eduction of value need not necessarily me-au 
reduction ia quantity, oa prices may have fallen considerably in the 
interval of comparison. That this has been the case with some com- 
modities (such as iron, steel, and textiles) is well known; and, in 
considering special productions in later chapters, quantities as well as- 
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vnlues nre, therefore, given. So that in all cases some allowance can 
be made on that score; how much it should be is not easy to calculate 
in dealing with foreign trade in bulk. 

Another more important point not to bo forgotten in examining 
the figures in the following pages, is that large quantities and values 
of goods which figure in out Customs returns as coming from some 
particular country may not be its own produce, but that of some other 
nation. In English statistics, as a rule, the maritime origin only of the 
goods is taken into account, not their real country of origin (which 
would necessitate the foreign system of certificates of origin, a system 
too intolerable to us in the present day), so that the trade returns 
of any given country are, sometimes, credited with merchandise which 
in reality is only iu transit from some other nation. This is principally 
the case with Holland. Belgium, and France. From the first two, for 
instance, we receive very large quantities of goods in transit from 
(Jermaiiy, which swell the exports of those places to us to unduly large 
dimensions. Hence the advisability of studying the export returns of 
tbreigu countries, for produce sent to us, ratlier than the British returns 
of imports from them. In the case of exports there are also considerable 
inaccuracies, though every effort is made by the Custom House to obtain 
from the shipper the true country of destination. 

Few persons Iiave yet realised the downhill road that English trade 
lias taken in value in the last five yeai-s. We still hope this decline does 
not indicate damage done to us by foreign competition, but that the turn 
of the tide which has begun will bring us up to our former high level. 
OS lias happened in former years. May not this unfortunate reduction 
of our commerce, for its major part, be attributable rather to general 
depression in international transactions ? Some of the reasons of our 
loss of trade are well known ; but much still requires elucidation and 
explanation, to account for the phenomena which are here noted down 
iu unanswerable figures. 

Before presenting a tabular statement of our total foreign trade, 
the system of estimating the values of imports and exports obtaining 
in England is explained. The value of imports is tliat known as the 
c.i.f ; that is, cost, insurance, and freight. That of the exports is the 
invoice value at the port of departure. This, of course, excludes freight 
and insurance. Snch method of computation by tlie Custom House 
has not varied since 1870. 
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No. 25. FoitEiGS Trade of Cheat Biutain in £1000. 
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The above table brings to light some most uiiexpecterl facts, if we 
turn to the analysis of the figures for tlie tliree special years. We see, in 
the firet place, the startling fact that in 1895 our foreign commerce 
under all heads shows a large decrease in every item ainie 1890. Our 
total trade fell off by £48,422,000, which consisted of a rcductinii 
of £42,420,000 in exports and of £4,002,000 in imports. Tliose losses 
consisted of £19,081,000 with British Possessions, and the balance of 
£27,341,000 with the rest of the countries of the world. Tlic falling- 
oft' in exports to foreign nations was £24,214,000, and that to Hritish 
Possessions of £18,543,000. Analysing llie exports further still, it 
will be seen that those of paramount importance U> us, namely, 
British prothicts and manufactures, have been reduced by £37,040,000 
in the course of those five years. The total trade of 1895 wus valued 
at £T02,.^22,000, of which £418,689,000 were imports and £286,832.000 
exports, showing that the latter represent less than three-fourtlis nf 
the value of the former. Tliis difference of £130,857,000 is by some 
authorities accounted for by the fact that it represents (I) payment 
for our world-wide ocean carrying trade, (2) payment in goods by 
foreigners as interest on capital invested abroad, and (3) to a large 
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extent, the profits of home iiierchniits on their Ibraign business. It 
does not, however, enter into my province here to discuss such questions, 
my BoIe intention being to expose facts in as concise a form as 
possible. 

Taking the special period, 1885 to 189-">, for purposes of comparison, 
(ireat Britain's total trade in eleven years had grown £60,114,000, or 
£46,722,000 in imports, and only £14.392,000 in exports, this latter 
being a melancholy sign of our decaying export trade, which had 
expanded by £66,812,000 from 1885 to 1890, but which ngnin lost 
£43.420,000 in the subsequent five years. 

From 1885 to 1890 our total trade liad expanded by £108,536.000, 
and Uie exports had increased far more proportionally than the 
imports. In those five years exports of British origin increased by 
£60,449,000; in the next five they diminished by £87,640,000, leaving 
merely a nett gain of £12,809,000 for eleven years' progress in British 
production and manufacture. 

The values of total trade and of exports of British origin per head 
of population, in the three years under consideration, work out 
thus :— 
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Cciiiaidering, therefore, the increase in population from 1885 to 1895,, 
we have not improved our total foreign trade much per head in the 
course of eleven years ; and the exportation of British produce and manu- 
factures per head of the jKipuhition in 1895 was less than in 1885 by 
2$. IQd. — an actual retrograde movement, although the latter year was 
11 noted one for depression in all branches of commerce, and especially 
in that of our staple products, such as iron, steel, textiles, and ahiji- 
buOdiui;. Moreover, 1895 shows an increase of commercial activity 
after the severe depression of tnide in 1893 and 1894, So that this 
result is all the more singular and Inuientable. 
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EsrOKT OF THE PkODUCE ASD JVlASUFACTirUES OF USITED 

Kingdom in £1000. 
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Turning tit tin? sulxli vision 3 ul' exports <A British origin, there are 
two distinctions made in order to be able to treat of Enj^Iish Possessions 
separately fi'nm foreign nations. Our exports to the former in 1885, 
1890, and 189.5, were £77,929,000. £87.370,000, and £70,001,000 
respectively: su that in 1895 we exported £7,928,000 less to our own 
colonies than we did in 1885. In 1895 our I'oasessiona abroad have 
actually taken £17,369,000 worth less of tlie mother country's pro- 
ductions and manufactures than they did in 1890. Though to foreign 
nations we sent £20,272,000 less in 1895 than in 1890— yet our 1895 
exportation to thorn had increased by £20,774,000 since 1885. 
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Fi-om llie iibove table it will be noted that £3,698,000 less of foreign 
Aud coloniiil merchiindise has passed thi-ougli our hands for re-export to 
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foreiyii countries in 189.) than in l«yO, but tlmt it has increaseil by 
£5,007,000 since 1885, which seems a small improvement for Cirent 
liritain, the emporium and central market for siu-li ti large portion of 
the world's productions. To British I'ossessions £1,082,000 less of 
I'oreijjii and colonial produce passed tlirough the United Kingdom in 
1895 than in 18<)0. 

Our transhipment trade in 1895 was £11,100,000, ov teas than in any- 
one of the years 1871 to 1884 (except that of 1876), though better than 
any year since 1885 (except, again, in one year, 1893). Taking qiiiu- 
iiuennial periods for the last twenty-tive years, our transhipment trade 
lias never been since 1870 lower than in the period 1890 to 1894 
with a yearly average of £10,300.000. In 1870 to 1874 it was 
tl2,3OO,00O. 

The next point to elucidate is what our proportion of trade is with 
e-ach forei^jn country, and where it is that the total loss since 1890 of 
.£46.422,000 occurs, and in particular to which of them our exports fell 
off by £48,420,000, The loss to foreign countries, excluding British 
Possessions, was £24,214,000, as we have already observed; and we 
will first deal with that loss. It will be remembered that the 
reduction of £48,420,000 in exports consisteti of £37,640.000 of British 
produce and manufactures, and of £4,779,000 of foreign and colonial 
goods. 

The following table states our totals for trade witli each country in 
18a.T, 1890, and 1895 respectively, for all such as in value exceeded 
£2,000,000, They are arranged in order of their trade importance in 
the last of the three years, I would, however, mention here, that the 
value of our commerce with all our Possessions abroad exceeds that witli 
any single foreign nation, and that the falling-off of exports to them is 
immeasurably greater in proportion than iu those to all other countries. 
Our exports to foreign nations iu 1895 were £809,030,000, with a 
reduction of £84,214,000 since 1890: those to British Poasessions in 
the former were £76,463,000, with u diminution of £18,543,000 
since the latter. But, as a matter of convenience, trade with our 
colonies will be examined after that with other States, In order of 
importance, after the United States, France, and Germany, come Aus- 
trahisia and British India, witli totals of £52,709,000 and £«l,918,00O 
respectively. 
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On reading through the analysis of our trade, summarised in the 
above form, several odd, not to say extraordinary, facts appear. 

The first is the prevalence of the minus sign, indicating loss of trade. 
in the column comparing 1895 with 1890. Out of the 27 countries 
tabulated only 8 showed an increase of commerce. The other 19 exhibit 
decreases amounting to £13,01)9,000 with the United States, to 
£2,735,000 with Roumaiiia, U. £2,655.000 with Holland, to £2,887,000 
with China, to £2,8-14,000 with Spain, to £2,273,000 with Italy, to 
£1,744,000 with France, to £1,498,000 with Belgium, and to over 
£1,000,000 each with Portugal and Greece. Nine other minor States 
follow in this black list. 

The second noteworthy point is to be found in the fact that, of ilie 
27 nations named, 9 showed less trade with the United Kingdom in 
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1895 thao in 1885. China beads the list with a loss of £5,422,000 ; 
Java follows with a reduction of £2,000,000 ; Holland and Italy come 
next with decreases of £1,167,000 and £1,133,000 respectively. 

The third remarkable fact is the headlong downward course of our 
trade with China, which fram £14,129,000 in 1885 fell to £11,594,000 in 
1890, and then to £8,707,000 in IS'JS,— a loss of £6,422,000 in eleven 
years, or of more than one-third of the former total. It is true that the 
reduction is chiefly in imports, but our total exports to that country iu 
1895 were less than in 1885 by £152,000, when it should have increased 
by several millions. With Java, also, trade has steadily diminished in 
that same period by £2,000,000. from £4,033,000 to £2,633,000. 

ICegular increases of trade as a whole, during the interval covered 
by the three years in question, are only to be found in the cases of 
Germauy, Eussia, Argentine Kepublic, Denmark, and Japan. The 
rapid improvement in the volume of our commerce with the Argentine 
liepnblic in eleven years is particularly remarkable; it has increased 
123%. But, on analysis of its constituent parts, it is regrettable to find 
that of the £7,926.000 of increase from 1885 to 1895, £7,024,000 
consist of that rising country's exports to us — the small balance of 
merely £720,000 representing our total extension of exports iu that 
period. Trade with Jti))an, in the same interval, developed 112%, from 
£2,791,000 to £6,915,000 ; and with Denmark 82%, from £7,083,000 to 
£12,934,000. In this case the Japanese increase of £3,124,000 was 
made up of only £651,000 of their imports to us, and of £2,474,000 
of onr exports to them — a satisfactory contrast to the Argentine 
liepublic But that of £6,851,000 with Denmark was again, with 
the exception of £881,000, entirely due to increased importation. 

I think that every one will admit that this analysis of the foregoing 
table gives anything hut satisfactory results, and plenty of cause for 
serious reflection. The startling fact that we did less trade in 1895 
than in 1885 with 9 nations on my list of 27 is distressing ; and the 
fact that our foreign trade with 19 of the tabulated countries is less 
in 1895 than in 1890 is somewhat alarming to a progressive nation 
like ourselves. 

Our trade in imports and exports with the principal four industrial 
nations of the world is summarised here and analysed separately, 
though the results are also examined further on, together with 23 other 
countries (complete tables in appendix). 
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No. 31. Total Kxpouts in £1000 fiiom England 'i 
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For the tabulated details of imports to and exports from each imtion 
in tlieae years, and their analysis, the reader must refer to the two 
tables faciDg each other in the appendix, Annex No. 2 (pp. 1.^6 and 
157), where lie will find some statistics of anything but favourable 
significance. A few of the chief points only will be noted here. 

Sixteen ont of the 27 countries show a development of imports into 
Knyland from 188S to 1895, the largest omonnts being £11,761.000 
from the United States, over £7,000,000 each from the Argentine 
Kepublic and Russia, £4,970,000 from Denmark, £3,923,000 from 
Germany. £3,410,000 from Holland, £2.475,000 from Belgium, 
£1,850,000 from Spain, and £1,071,000 from Turkey. The other 
increases are all under £1,000,000. The percentages of increase are 
as follows: 383% from the Argentine Republic, 132% from Japau, 103% 
from Denmark, 40% each from Knssia and Chile, 35% from Norway, 
33% from France, 23% from Turkey, 20% &om Spain, 17% from Germany, 
10% from Belgium, 13% from Holland, 8% each from Egj'pt and Sweden, 
and 4% from Italy. Our imports from the United States were only 
,'j% more in 1895 than in 1R85, though her exports to us are always 
alHJUt double the value of tiiose from France. Tlie figures are 
£86,478,000 in 1885, £97,283,000 in 1890, and £88,548,000 in 1895; 
the total improvement beiny, therefore, only £70,li0<i. 
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Hleveii out uf the 27 cuuiiLiies, ou the contrary, importeil lesa into 
England ill 189.i than in 1885: the largest reductions are £6.2"l,O0U 
from China and £8,178,000 from Java. The percentages of decrease 
for the 11 are as follows: 86% from the Philippines, 71% from Java, 
'"•l";; from China, 43% from Austrian Territories, 35% each from Mexico 
and Greece, 27'u from Peru, 2'A% from Koumania, 11% from Brazil, 8% 
from Central America, and 7% from Portugal. 

Comparing 1890 with 1895, 13 out of the 27 show decreases in 
iiuporiB ; the chief beiug the United States with £10,735,000, Eoumania 
with £2,329,000, and Chiua with £1,194,000. Steadily diminishing 
imports in all three years under examination are to be found in the 
cases of Chiua, Java, Austrian Territories, Peru, and Mexico. 

Our exports, as a whole, to foreign nations are now briefly eonsiderad ; 
and those of JSritisli origin to uach will then be investigated in a more 
detailed form. In 11 cases out of the 27 countries tabulated did our 
exports show a falling-ofT from 1885 to 1895, the largest amounts 
being £4,577,000 to HoUand, £2,696,000 to France, £1,942,000 to 
Ilelgium, £1,257,000 to Italy, and £1.204,000 to Turkey. The other 
decreases — namely, Kgypt, Portugal, Greece, tlie Philippines, China, and 
Peru — were for much smaller sums, amounting in all to £1,380,000 ; 
the highest being the Philipi>ines with £536,000, and the lowest Peru 
with £58,000. 

In the remaining 16 cases, on the other hand, the most important 
impmvemunts were £12,973,000 to the United States, £5,677,000 to 
Germany, £4,440,000 to Russia, £2,474,000 to Japan, £2,032,000 t-> 
Brazil, £1,903,000 to Chile, and £1,029,000 to Austrian Territories. 
The other 9 are Denmark, Xorway, Mexico, Argentine Uepublic, 
Sweden, Central America, Spain, Java, and Roumania, amounting in 
all to £4,953,000, tlie highest being Denmark with £881,000, and the 
lowest Bonmania with £98,000. 

Comparing 1M90 with 189.i, 19 out of the 27 show decreases in our 
exporia lo them, the chief being Holland with £9,173,000, France with 
£4,386.0uO, Argentine pLepublic with £3,05u,000, Italy with £2,312,001), 
the United States with £2,273,000. Turkey with £1,708.000, Belgium 
with £1,660,000, Spain with £l,65ll,000, and China with £1,400,000. 

A table, comparuig the value of all British produce and manu- 
factures sent to the 27 countries above mentioned, is now presented 
to tlifl reader. 
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The analysis of this table of the exports of all products of purely 


English origin could hardly be more unsatisfactory. 


Even from 1885 to 1890. when our commercial prosperity was 


increasing, three countries — Belgium, Egypt, and Java — show a smaller 


consumption of British goods. The reduction is small, it is true, being 


only £376,000 altogether ; yet this should not be. The only improve- 


ments of any magnitude are £10,075,000 to the United States, 


£3,756,000 to the Argentine Republic, £2.878,000 to Germany, and 


about £8,000,000 each to Japan and Brazil. 


Comparing the values of our domestic exports in 1885 and 1S95, we 


ascertain to our astonishment that, in the latter year, we exported 


less, by £6.017,000, to 10 out of the 27 nations on this list than 


we did in the former year of great commercial dejiression. Holland 
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' took £1,504,000 less of our products; France £1,109,000 less; Italy 
£1,082,000 less ; and Turkey £785,000 less. The other losses were the 
PhiUppinea (£540,000), Belgium (£482,000), Portugal (£287,000), 
Egypt (£138,000). Greece (£67,000), and Pern (£23,000). In this 
same period of 11 years we have increased our exports of Britiali 
produce by £6,955,000 to the United States, by i;4,165,000 to Germany, 
by £2,813,000 to Kussia, by £2,561,000 to Japan, by £1.974,000 to 
Brazil, by £1,842,000 to Chile. No other country shows even an 
I advance of £1,000,000 in the coDsumptiou of our products after the 
^completion of this 11 years of expanding commerce. 

On dealing with the comparison of 1895 with 1890, it will be seen 
■ ^at there is a minus sign — marking the downward course of our export 
■trade — against 19 out of the 27 listed countries ! This is indeed a black 
glist ; for, out of the 8 States which do show some improvement, there 
i«re only two exceeding £1,000,000 in value, and those are Germany 
Iwith £1,287,000, and Russia with £1,253,000. With the exception of 
r Japan, which has an increase of £557,000, there is no improvement 
fin the other five exceeding £500,000. 

Such figures need no comment, and but loo sadly themselves explain 
I their own statistical mission in developing the interesting subject which 
I We are endeavouring to investigate in a most impartial spirit. 

Our special trade in exports with the four most important industrial 
I States — Germany, France, Belgium, and the United States — is next 
I analysed. The figures for 1894 are also added, as they were made use 
I of in chapter ii. 
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■ To Germany both total exports and those of British origin diminished 
steadily in their proportionate relation to German imports for home 
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consumption fi'om 1880 to 189'4 (percentage columiia), but a recoverj- 
took place in 1895. Tlie values of both classes of exports, however, 
increased right through, being £3,681,000 larger for total exports, ami 
£8,637,000 more for exports of British origin in 1895 than in 1880. 
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To France, on tlie contrary, tlie values diminiahed largely, and also 
the percentage of our total imports iu that country. But the percenta^H 
of our exports of British produce to the total imports there Iiad risen 
since 1880, and was much the same as in 1885 and 1890. 
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To Belgium, since 1885, both kinds of percentage have fallen to 
1895 ; the value of our total exports was less, and so wa£ Uiat also 

of exports of Britisli origin. 
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To tiie Uuitel States our total exports and tlieir prttportioti to 
Ainericau importa for home coiisumption improved from 1880 to 1895, 
but were never so high as in 1890. For exportation there of British 
produce, our value had fallen considerably, and our percentage of their 
imports largely. 

It would be beyond the scope of this work to enter into every detail 
of our losses or gains in exports. But, in order that the reader may 
be able to ascertain these minutia3 for himself, I annex in the appendix 
(p. 19ii) a complete statement of all our articles of export in 1885 
and 1895, aho wing the rise or fall in that interval: firstly, to British 
Possessions (Column I.); secondly, to all foreign countries (Column II.); 
and thirdly, the sum-totals of each to all parts of the world. The plus 
and minus sifjus, showing the results for each commodity, afford plenty 
of interesting study for those connected with our commerce. Textiles 
and metals are treated of separately, in chapters vi. and vii. I merely 
present here a table of our chief exports and their values in 1885, 1890. 
and I89o. 

Tlie following table shows more minus than plus signs on analysis (14 
of the former to llof the latter) for our 25 chief e-xjwrts from 1885 to 1895, 
The large iucreases are £5,005,000 for machinery, other than steam ; 
£4,578,000 for coal ; and £1.288.000 for chemical preiarations. The 
large decreases are £2,274,000 for cotton yarn and twist, and £2,030,000 
for iron and steel. The other princii>al decreases are £995,0011 in 
hardware and cutlery (unenumerated), £956,000 in haberdashery and 
millhHTy. £941,001) in steam-engines und machinery, £656.000 in cotton 
wiiunifuctiiii's, £fi5fl,il00 for leather unwronght and manufactured. 
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£522.000 in silk goods, £398.000 in alkali, and £248.000 in rolling 
Block. Apparel, glass, " other" metals, and paper also show extensive 
reductions. 

Xo. 37. Exports of Principal British Manufactures, 1885 to 1895, 
TO ALL Countries in £1000. 



Alkuli . 1,955 

Amis, niuiiianition, and BtoTM I 1,811 

A{ipiiri;l and alupt 1,161 

CBiriugea (railway), and naggoDa .... 1.038 

ChPiuii'al prcjiamtioDB 1,945 

Conl 10,022 

Cottnn yom, twist 11,8(15 

Cotton mannraetureB 88,111 

Eartlien- and chiniiwaro 1,838 

(ikaa [uADufai^tuies 96.^ 

HuberdaaLary and millinery . . . , . S,308 

Hardware and cutlery (uoenumpratcd) . , 3,851 

InipIcmontB and loals of iuduutry .... 87e 

Jtite mauQfacturcB 1,904 

Leather, tanned, unwrought 1.701 

luBUurauturud .... 2,307 

Linen manufnclures 4.961 

Hachioery, sionm-engineB 3,724 

,. olhcr GDginea 7,362 

MeUla. iron and Btoel 31,710 

„ oihm 4,455 

Paper 1,582 

8i1k manufiv'turea 1,957 

Woallon and worsled yam ...... 4,!Ja2 

Woollen mannfBCtnreB 1B,84T 



..... 


inn. 










8,089 
1,88.1 


1.557 
8,493 




6,0!i5 






8.029 


79« 




3.237 


3,233 




17.801 


14,600 












64,455 






2,170 




1.0G5 


789 






1,352 




8,764 


1,856 




1,338 


1,240 




3,6-25 


8,168 




1,388 


1.422 




8,890 


1,936 




8,710 


8,351 




4,442 


8.783 










31,565 


19,680 




^901 


4,244 




1.C78 


l,43ti 




8,229 


1,435 

















h U88 

- 4,578 

- 8,574 



These results, then, for our staple iirtioles nf export iu thu 11 years 
are far from reassuring, nud are q^uite enough to raise serious doubts as 
to the satisfactory position of our commerce at the present time. 

After thus surveying the state of our trade, one realises the urgent 
necessity of taking every advantage of all possible openings for the 
development of our commerce abroad. Such opportunities are now. 
naturally, to be found mostly in the more distant parts of the globe 
(South America and Japan, for instance), and especially in those 
countries which have recently been more opened to foreign trade, such 
as China and South Africa, and also in Japan. It is in these directions 
that we must expect principally to develop future trade. Hence the 
importance of adopting every device of our trade rivals, especially in 
these newer neutral markets, so that at least we stand on a perfectly 
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e^jual footing with them as regards all commercial facilities afforded to 
the consumer buying European commodities. 

The openings in Japan and China are mentioned iji chapter ix. 
Another important one for British trade, that should by no means be 
neglected, is that with the Transvaal. The imports there have risen from 
£494,000 in 1886 to .£9,816,000 in 1895. Ofthis latter sum, £6,900,000 
Liime from the Cape. There are now three routes from the coast into the 
Transvaal. About 61% of the total imports come from Europe. We 
havu heard of the great efforts of Germany to obtain a substantial 
commercial hold there ; and their trade, through Delagoa Bay is steadily 
advancing, aided by the cheap freights of German vessels which now 
run to Loureofo Marques, which is to be the terminus of a new railway. 
That we must look sharply after our trading interests in South Africa is 
shown by the fact that the Americans also are doing excellent work in 
promoting their commerce there. A large Chicago firm that manufactures 
machines Iiaa established in the Transvaal a permanent agency with a 
depot for their machinery, repairing workshops, anil a technical depart- 
ment. Their agents on the spot at once send in phins and estimates, 
whenever any new mining projects are started, and can. if their tenders 
ate accepted, immediately supply and erect the necessary machinery. 
The advantage of having competent agents and engineers actually in the 
a)untry of sale, able to supply, erect, and even work the machinerj' at 
first, is of inestimable value to the vendor, as the purchaser is almost 
bound tu give him the first chance, as the saving in time and trouble is 
immense. 

At the Cape (through which the major part of the Transvaal trade 
goes) the flourishing condition of German trade as compared with ours 
is shown by the fact that, from 1890 to 189.5, their imports there had 
increased over fourfold, or from £164,909 to £772.940, while ours had 
risen from £7,825,000 to £10,427,000. Both show great strides, but 
the German improvement is particularly remarkable. 



CHAPTER V. 

TRADK OF GREAT BRITAIN WITH HER COLONIES. 

The trade of the United Ein^^dom with her colonies and Possessions 
abroad is here tabulated for all such as exceeded in value a total of 
je2,000,000 in 1895. They are further arranged in order of their 
importance in tliat year. 

Xo. 38. Total Trade with British Possessions in £1000.* 



Total Tkadk. 



Akaltsis 



Impor- 

Unoeln 

1896. 


C«»M>MIU<. 

1 


InTB. 


1886. 


1 

1890. 


]8»6. 


+ or — + or — 
1 '90 V. 'i»5. '95 r. '86. 

1 


+ or - 
•9J r. "90. 






£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ £ 


£ 




Totals with nil . . . 


161,078 


199,825 


190,683 


171,602 


+80,858 + 1,777 


-19,081 


]. 


Ausiralasiu .... 


41,783 


61,429 


64,821 


68,709 


+ 8,392 + 1,280 


- ;<,112 


2. 


British India .... 


66,732 


68,761 


67,898 61,918 


+ 6,137 -10,843 


-16,980 


3. 


South Afirii-af. . . . 


9,829 


8,640 


16,898 ; 


16,889 


+ 7,258 + 8,640 


+ 991 


4. 


British North Americti 


19,894 


18,721 


90,716 


9,994 


+ 1,995 - 8,727 


-10,722 


5. 


Straits Settlements . . 


6,243 


6,966 


8,212 


6,677 


+ 1,246 - 289 


- 1,535 


G. 


Ceylon 


6,512 


2,955 


4,376 


6,542 


4- 1,421 + 8,587 


+ 1,166 


7. 


British West liidies . 


'• 10,001 


4,554 


4,706 


4,222 


+ 152 - 332 


- 484 


8. 


West Const of Afiira . 


467 


1,633 


8,016 


{8,876 


+ 383 + 8,243 


+ 1,860 


D. 


H(ing Eonff .... 
Channel iHlnndH . . . 


4,994 


6,030 


8,966 


8,803 


- 1,064 - 8.227 


- 1,U\S 


10. 


1,498 


1,518 


1,877 


8,338 


+ 359+820 


+ 461 



t (Cape and NaUl). 



t Niger ProtectonttA new in 1891. 



What at oDce strikes us here is the loss of trade with all our 
Colonies and Possessions (including also those not listed in the table) of 
£19,081,000 in tlie last 5 years, and of a nett gain of only £1,777,000 
in the last 10, or merely an increase from £189,825,000 to £171,602,000 
to I'epresent the total progress of our commerce with all the rich 
Possessions of our Empire from 1885 to 1895. But for an improvement 
amounting in these 1 1 years to £8,640,000 with South Africa, 1895 

** In-Iudes |)aroel poet. 
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woulil liave slmwii a loss since 1MH5 of ±:6,86;i,i.iui ». Uiu we read sucli 
lijjtirea with equaniniity ? Was it not time that mir Secretary of State 
for the Colonies should institute an inquiry into int^r-imperial commerce, 
uikI try tti elucidate what has become of tliu mothev-countiy's trade with 
her \-nst Possessions in all quarters of the globe ? Between the years 
IMS") and 1895 the only satisfactory improveiiteot la that with South 
Africa, which doubled its volume (from £8,040,000 t" £16,889,000) iu 
this interval, and that with the West Coast of Afrira and Ceylon, the 
former of which increased from £1,633,000 to £3,876,00(1, and the latter 
Uim £2,955,000 to £5,542.000. Austrnlasia and the Channel Islands 
lire the only others, the fii^t showing a miserable j,'ain of £1,280,000 on 
a total of £61,429.000. This is all the advance our colonial trade can 
sliow for the past 11 year,^. Turniny to the losses in that fteriod, British 
India stands out with a decrease of £10,843,000, British North America 
figures for £8,727,000 Ifisa trade, and Hong Kong for a diminution of 
£8,-27,000. In the case of the two latter, onr trade with them last 
year was only about one-half of what it was 11 years ago. With only 
5 colonies, therefore, out of the 10 did our trade show any advance from 
1885 to 1895. 

A comparison of 1895 with 1890 is, of course, still more unsatis- 
factory reading, with the total reduction of £19,081.000. The only 
gains are £1,860,000 with the West Coast of Africa, £1,166,000 with 
Ceylon, £991,000 with South AfricJi, and £461,000 with the Channel 
Islands. The losses are immense : £15,980,000 with British India, 
£10,722,000 with British North America, £2,112,000 with Australasia, 
f £1.535,000 with the Straits .Settlements, £1,163,000 with Hong Kong, 
nnd £484,000 ivitli the West Indies. With only 4 Colonies, therefore. 
out of 10 did our trade at all improve from 1890 to 1895. 

The interesting point to elucidate now is whether such losses are 
due to a reduction in our exports to the Colonies, or to a diminution of 
our imports from them. It is with regi'et that we find that the total 
loss of £19,081,000 in the years 1890 to 1895 is made up of £18,450,000 
of our exports, and of only £631,000 of the imports from our Colonial 
Empire. Further, we asceitain that the meagre total gaiJi from 
1885 to 1895 of £1,777,000 is composed of a loss of not less than 
£9.352,000 in our exports to our Possessions, ecrntin an improvement of 
£11,129,000 in Colonial imports. The imports from the same ten chief 
Colonics are now tabulated and analysed. 
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No. 39. Imports from Bbitish Possessions itf £1000." 1 


I ^ 
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Co,,„„B. 


""■ 


Itu. 


"*'■ 


IIU. 


'H ■. 'Sl. 


■iiri 


'H a.'-M. 


] ~~ 




X 


t 








£ 


\ 


Importa fnrn all . . . 


B4,i!3 


B4.401 


96,161 


B8.530 , + H,70O 


+ 11.129 


- .31 






80,559 


2S,82S 


89.350 


83.362 'i + 6,025 


+ 10,037 


+ 4,0! 2 


2. 


Britiih India .... 


S0,l!)7 


11,882 


»a,668 


28.431 ,' + 786 


- 8,451 


- 6,237 


a 


South Africa ... 


4,478 


4,456 


6.095 


6.426 . + 1,639 


+ 970 


- liOH 


4. 


BritUh North Amerirn . 


10.'il2 


1D,347 


12.444 


13,400 


+ 2.t)97 


+ 3.053 


+ ■J56 


s. 




8.149 


4,442 


S.I 87 


4.645 


+ 745 


+ 203 


- 542 




Ceylon 


4,380 


2.369 


3.411 


4,524 


+ 1.022 


+ B.135 


+ 1.113 


7. 


British West Indies . 


7.32H 


8.5:11 


1,808 


1.863 


- 725 


- 068 


+ 37 


s. 


WBBt Const of Africa , . 


m 


879 


1,075 


8.114 


+ 190 


+ 1,235 


+ 1,0311 




Hong Kong 


U54 


96g 


1.225 


759 


+ 257 


- 20D 


- 4<Sl7 


10.* 


Cbnnnel Isiftnda . . . 


707 


809 1 956 


1.184 


+ 149 


+ 375 


+ 220 


Taking 1885 and 1895, there is au improvement of £10,037,000 from 


Anatmlia, of £'3,053,000 from British North America, and of £2,135,000 


from Ceylon. But India standa for a large loss of £5,451,000 in the 11 


years. There is also less trade with the West Indies and Hong Kong. 


In the period 1890 to 1895, we note from Australasia an increase of 


£4,012,000; but, on the other hand, there is a decrease of £6,237,000 


fi'om British India. 


Exports to our foreign I'ossessions will next be examined, H 


No. 40. TnTAt. Exports to British Posse 
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EKpoits ti> all .... 


Te.U.i5 


8B.424 94..'i22 


76,072 


+ 9,098 - 9,952 


-18.450 


1. 


Aaetrnlsda 


ai.a24 


38.104 1 aB,470 


19,347 


- 8.6341- 8.757 


- 6.I2S 


2. 


BritUh India .... 


2e,.'i9.'-, 


80,878, 88.2,S0 


84,487 


+ 4352 1 - 8,391 


- 9.743 


3. 


South Afrim .... 


S,:™ 


4.1N2> 9,803 


11,463 


+ 6,621 + 7.281 


+ 1,«10 


A. 


Britiah North America . 


S.(iS'2 


8.374 


>,272 


6.594 ll- 1U21- 1,780 


- 1.078 


9. 




8.0M 


2..'<24 


3,024 


8.0321 + 600 1- 402 


- 992 


1. 


Ceylon .... 


1 lyi 


565 
K,022 


9G4 
8,900 


V)17|+ 399'+ 452 
8.358 'i+ 878 1+ 33G 


+ .W 
- 54i 


British West Indies . . 


3.275 




Wcflt Const of Afriro . 


wn 


753 


941 


1.762 ]+ 188:+ 1.009 


+ 821 


0. 


Hong Kone . . . 


3,s:i9 


4.062 


2.741 


8,014 ,- 1..S21I- S.0IH 


- l»7 


lu. 


ChannollBlnnds . . 731 


708 


919 


1,151 1+ 211 + 446 


+ 23.^. 


^^^^L IiK'tu'toB parcel poHt. J 
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Of the results of all my investigations into our foreign commerce, 
I record none with greater regret than these bearing on our exports Ui 
English Colonies. As before mentioned, the decrease to them of 
£18,543,000 from 1890 to 1895 on a total export trade of £94,006,000 
in the former year is an incomparably more serious loss, in every way. 
than that of £24,214,000 to foreign countries in the same period on 
a total exportation of £233,244,000. In the case of the Colonies the 
diminution is 19% verms one of 10% for exports to other nations. A 
comparison of 1885 with 1895 shows an increase of £23,051.000, or of 
12% in exports to the latter, but a decrease of £9,961.000, or of 11% 
to the former. 

Looking at individual Colouies, it is at least startling to find that 
in 1895 we exported to Australasia and Britiflli India respectively 
£8,757,000, and £5,391,000 less than we did in 1885. In the same 
eleven years, our exports to Hong Kong fell ofif by £2,018,000, and 
to liritish North America by £1,780,000. There is also a diminution 
of £492,000 to the Straita Settlements. The percentages of decrease 
arc as follows: 49% to Hong Kong, 31% to Australasia, 21% to Canada 
and other North American Colonies, 19% to the Straits Settlements, and 
17% to India. 

Why is it that tliere is such an appalliiig cessation of exportation to 
these the most important of our Imperial Possessions J Is it that 
Continental or other nations are now supplying a part of what England 
used to manufacture and export to them? Or is it that the local 
manufactures of those countries are supplying that large deficiency ? 
In these 11 years, it is unly with South Africa that there is an extra- 
ordinary improvement of £7.281,000, or of nearly 174%. The other 
increases are 134% to the West Coast of Africa, 80% to Ceylon, 63% to 
the Chaimel Islands, and 1G% to the West Indies. 

From 1890 to 1895 the decline t>f £18.450,000 in our export Colonial 
trade consists chiefly of n Deduction of £0,743,000 to India, and of one 
of £6,123,000 to Australasia. It is our Colonies in Australia that show 
the moat regular downhill course in this respect, with a diminution of 
£fl.634,000 from 1885 to 1890. and of a further one of £6,123.000 from 
1890 to 1895, making a total loss of £8,757,000 to them in the course 
of 11 years. In this latter j>eriod of 5 years, British North America 
has also reduced her consumption of our produce by £1,678,000 ; Ceylon 
takes £992,000 less, Hong Kong £697,000 less, and the West Indies 
£542,000 le&s. 
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It may be suggested that this decrease of mir expuits to British 
Colonies does not consist so much in the products of English origin as 
in foreign produce sent to them rid England. Would that it were so ! 
But, on consulting the Custom House returns as talmlated below, we 
find ihut a very small proiiortion indeed of the whole export to them is 
of foreign origin, amounting only to £7,495,000 in ISSr.. to £7,1.12,000 
in 1890, and to £6,071,000 in 1895 (compai-e table No. 40, page 78). So 
that even this hope is at once excluded from the question. 

\o. 41. Exports of British Origis to ('omimes in t[i)iio. 
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British iQdU . - . . 


24,240 


S9i,288 88,641 B4,70e + !."< - 15 
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SoQth AMoa .... 


4,909 
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Britiah North America . 


9.0!I6 


7.206 7,22.1 1.538 + (j,) - 2a 
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8,345; a.883 1.970 + 2 - l« 
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Ceylon 


1.070 


533 H2I 979 + 73+83 


+ It 


i. 


BritiBh WMt Indie. . . 


8.93.^ 


1,8IS' 8,02fl S.l(>4 +44+11; 
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West Co«8t of Afrion . . 


27S 


065 852 1.358 + 28 + 134 
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Hong Kosff 
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ClianuellBlands . . . 
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This tahlo shows a total reduction of 10% from J.S8i) to lH9."i, of 
49% to Hong Kong, of 31% to Australia, of 23% to British North 
America, of 16% to Ceylon, and of 15% to India. From 1890 to 1895 
the percentage of loss is far greater, being 20% for our total exports of 
British origin to the Colonies, As to other details I leave the table 
itself to teach its unpalatable lesson. 

In the ahove-mentioned statistics and analysis of our Colonial ti-ade 
lie what I think may he considered to be one of the saddest pages 
of our commercial history in this century. Of course it will be said 
that the Colonies now manufacture to some extent, especially in Aus- 
tralia. This is true, but does it account for such large losses in our 
exports to them ? For special statistics for our chief Colonies from 
1875 to 1895, see appendix. Annex No. 7 (p. 173). For the rise or fall 
of each article of our exportation to them, also see appendix. Annex 
No. 10 (p. 196), Column T. 
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The practical objective lesson, iia illustrateJ by the recent exhibition 
ill London of Colonial imports in the West Indies, has been most 
instructive to the British nation, and does tjruat credit to Mr. Chamber- 
lain's energetic researches in inter-imperial trade. Tliat exliibition and 
the descriptive statements accompanying tlie samples of foreign manu- 
factures sent to our Colonies demonstrate why some of our products 
have been displaced there, and confirm the views set forth throughout 
these pages. It is greatly to be feared that tlie ease of the West Indies 
is but a too true criterion of what is taking place all over the world — 
even in our own Colonies. In cnntii'mation of this deplorable but 
ineWtable view of British trade with our own Possessions, I shall now 
quote largely from a most interesting report on our Australian Colony 
of Victoria by Mr, Bruford, which was drawn up by him at the request 
of the Secretary of State for the Colonies, and which was quoted from 
at length in last September's numl:>er of the Board of Tr<ule Jouniat, 
from which 1 extract the following summary. 

As iar as lie could ascertain, some 33% of the total consisted of goods 
of other nations, leaving 67% for ours. He shows why foreigners hold 
so much trade in our Colonies, and makes the following observations on 
the subject, when comparing 1889 with 1894: — 

"Whether foreign trade, in proportion to the total commerce, has 
increased or decreased since 1884 or 1889 cannot be definitely stated, 
but it is the opinion of a inajoiity of those best able to judge that there 
is 110 greater proportion of foreign trade transacted in Victoria than 
there was in 1884. In fabrias for women's wear, and some other 
articles, the Continental countries have improved their position; iu 
hardware and heavy fabrics tlie British trade has atlvanced; whilst 
ill wooden goods the United States now, as heretofore, maintains 
supremacy in the markets of Victoria. Lately the trade in iron and 
Bt«et iias been threatened by the competition of Germany. 

•■ The subsidies given to the German and French lines undoubtedly 
assist foreign trade. Without the subsidies, steam-ships of the class 
which form these lines could not be riui to Germany or France at 
a profit, and the subsidies enable the vessels to carry goods at a lower 
rate of freight than they could other^\'iae do ; but it must be remembered 
tliai British merchants probably participate in the benefits of the lower 
freights caused by the subsidies. They can ship goods by the German Uno 
at a cheaper rate than if that line were not subsidised. Tlie German 
an<l French lines carry quantities of British goods to Victoria. 
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" The competition between British and foreign commerce ia Victoria 
is very little affected by the terms of credit. As a rale, a buyer is able 
to dictate bia own terms to foreigners, and verj' often to arrange them 
satisfactorily with British houses. Generally speaking, there is not 
much difference between the length of credit given by foreign and 
British firms, but in special lines it is sometimes the custom for British 
houses to give the longer credit and sometimes the reverse. 

" Notwithstanding this similarity of terms, the custom of British 
and foreign houses in dealing with their customers differs greatly. 
A British manufacturer very olten acts by a fixed rule in granting 
credit If the customer be unknown to him he sends his bills of lading 
to a bank to be delivered on payment of cash only, and he makes few 
concessions from his fixed rules to any class of buyers. The Germans, 
and to some extent the French manufacturers, pursue an exactly 
opposite course. They are ready to offer special terms to secure 
business. If a buyer be unknown to them they will take the trouble 
to make inquiries respecting his financial standing, instead of requiring 
cash 'payment as a matter of course. 

"As a rule, more trust is given by foreigners than by the British, 
and this method of doing business must necessarily secure to them some 
trade which might otherwise be held by British manufacturers. 

'■ It is not amongst the wealthy firms that any advantage is gained 
in this manner by foreigners, but the foreign agent selling to the small 
retail shops must, by granting special easy terms, be able to largely 
increase his trada 

"The enactment of the Merchandise Marks Act by Great Britain, 
and its adoption by Victoria, has to a very gi-eat extent stopped the 
sale there of foreign goods as British. The effect of the Statute 
is held by Victorian merchants to have been wholly beneficial to 
British trade. (The Act, which was formerly known as the Merchan- 
dise Marks Act, is now Part II. of the Victorian Trade Marks Act, 
1890.) 

"The Act, however, is evaded in several ways, and in spite of the 
law some foreign goods are sold in Victoria as British. Many articles 
partly made in Germany, France, and Belgium, are sent over to Great 
Britain, where they are finished and branded with the name of a 
British firm. 

" A still more important evasion of the Trade Marks Statute takes 
place in regard to small boxed or carded goods. There is evidence that 
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such articles as pocket-knives are sent to Great Erituiu, probably 
correctly marked on tlie box or card, " Made in Germany," but in Great 
Britain they are re-boxed or rc-cardod and marked with a British firm's 
name. These articles cannot legally be imported under the Victorian 
Trade Marks Act, but it will be at once seen how difficult it is to 
detect or prove a fraud of this description. It is obviously much 
easier to administer the Trade Marks Act in regard to goods coming 
direct from foreign countries than it is in regard to foreign goods 
arriving from Great Jiritain. These evasions of the Trade Marks Act 
are distinctly detrimental to British Tradt^ as the words 'Made in 
Germany ' are not in the colony any recommendation ; whilst an 
indication that goods are made in Great Britain is generally looked 
upon as a guarantee of honest workmanship. 

" British exporters to Victoria generally attain the one object they 
appear to aim at in packing, viz., the transmission of their goods to 
their destination without damage. The cases of sucb goods as are 
eased are superior to continental ones, which are often too large and 
too weak, but in many other respects there is need for other methods 
than those followed. 

" Firstly, sufficient attention is not given to the necessity of packing 
in a small compass. For transmission to a distant colony this is 
important, because the smaller the cubic measurement in which goods 
can be packed the leas is the freight, the storage, the cartage, the 
wharfage rat«s, and sometimes the duty. American goods, and some- 
times German goods, are more closaly packed than British goods 
without in any way increasing the risk of breakage or damage. When- 
ever a duty by measurement has been placed on any article in Victoria, 
it has been found that the Americans and sometimes the Germans have 
proved themselves able to place a greater quantity in a cubic foot than 
the British. The trade in lamp-glasses, bottles, and some other items 
Itas been seriously aCTected by the difference in the closeness of packing. 

" A feature of United States packing is the more general practice 
of making up articles into trade packages — that is, into packages which 
can be bought and sold in the cases in which they are imported. 
Clocks, lamps, and many such articles are sent in cases of nnvarying 
size, and containing a suitable number of articles fur sale to retail 
shopkeepers, when similar gifods from the Continent or from Great 
Britain would be sent in larger cases of irregular size, designed for 
no other purpose than to convey the goods to Melbourne. 
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"Further, tiie United States uae largely specially prepared pitcti- 
paper for lining cases, wliere tlie British use metal. The esperiencn 
in Victoria is that the pitch-paper is as effectual in preserving ;,'ooi.i^ 
as metal, and that it is lighter and more convenient. 

"In the boxing or 'get up' of small goods the United States 
maniifactiirers excel. They use cardboard boxes iu numerous instances 
where the British pack in brown-paper parcels, and the United States 
juactice is held to be preferable, for the reason that the box is suitable 
for placing on the shelves of a shop. As regards the goods which are 
packed in boxes both in Great Britain and the United States, the 
bo.ting is nearly always better done in the latter country, the boxes 
being stronger and more siglitly. British goods can commonly Ix; 
picked out in the stock of a Iiardware store by the greater uunil>er 
of broken boxes. The excellence of the Manilla paper and can!-ljoard 
boxes nsed in the United States has been a considerable factor in 
advancing American trade. 

"Victorian merchants say that 'the Germans bring their goods 
to the buyers, while the British wait for the buyers to eoTue to them,' 
and undoubtedly this is the experience of the colony. Large numbers 
of German manufacturers are represented by travelling agents, who 
display the gi'eatest energy in transacting business — an energy which 
amounts to peitinacity. These agents live on less than the British, 
and they are not put to the expense of a large establishment or ware- 
house. Their only requirement for business is a sample room. Tjiey 
sell direct to retailers, and ai'e content to take small orders, and to 
offer special terms for the purpose of making sales. As many houses 
buy in London only, the travelling ^euts make it their hnsiness to 
study the requirements of these houses in Victoria, and find out the 
buyers in London in order that samples may be submitted there. They 
are constantly bruiging forward close imitations of the saleable goods 
in the market a little lower in quality and in price than the articles 
copied. In all this their methods are in direct contrast to those of 
the British. There are travelling agents from Great Britain, the 
United States, and from other countries, but they do not equal those 
from Germany in energy or in pertinacity. 

" The foreign countries which trade largely in Victoria have 
established many resident agents, who ably represent individual 
manufacturers. Tins is not the case to so great an extent with tlic 
tritish. Many llritish manufacturers whose goods are in common 
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ileiimuil are Dot represented at all, whilst othera give their i^encies 
to Victorian merchants who have many other interests, sometimes, 
I>erliapa, conflicting with those of their principals, 

"Tlie effect of these differences in the method of establishing 
agencies is tliat many foreign goods are io Victoria on consignment 
liy the manufacturers, whilst British goods are mainly those which have 
been bought from the manufacturers in Great Britain, and which it 
is no one's interest to specially push fonvard. A warehouseman in the 
colony with British and foreign goods for sale gains nothing by selling 
one instead of the otiier. This must be prejudicial to British industry. 

"An opinion is almost universally held by Victorian buyers that 
British manufacturers are ' too conservative,' that they will not vary 
their patterns or styles, their manner of packing, tlicir terms, or make 
any concessions in their inflexible rules to suit even their best 
customers. They make for the British market only, and if the goods 
art' not suitable to Victoria the supply must be sought elsewhere. 
Instances of the loss of British trade by the failure <.if British manu- 
facturers to realise the requirements of this market have been met 
with frequently in making the necessary inquiries for this report, 
amongst which the following may be quoted as examples of many 
more : — The British lost the trade of Victoria in tacks by failing to 
pack them in cardboai-d boxes instead of paper packages. They were, 
ti> u large extent, cut out in the market for cartridges by declining to 
[ittek them in packages of 25 instead of 100, Both these defects have 
now been remedied, but the trade has to be regained. In very many 
Luses the shape of British articles is unsuitable to Victoria ; the hammer, 
for instance, is not, in the opinion of Victorian carpenters, nearly so 
u ell shaped as the American hammer, but the British pattern seems 
tiniilterable; the same may be said of many tools and articles in 
common use. 

" With regard to tools and implements, the well-known talent 
lit' the United States manufacturers in producing llie Ijest shapes for 
utility gives them a strong position in a market the rei[uirements of 
which are somewhat similar to those of America, The Jtritiah do not 
attempt to assail that position, but the (.ierman.i copy jVmerican 
inventions, and compete witli the Americans whenever the patent 
laws do not prevent it. Speaking very generally, it may l>e said that 
fiireigii nations find it worth tlieir while to vary their manufactures 
tfi suit the requirements of Victoria and other colonies similarly 
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Bitiiated, whilst the British manufacturers keep to a beateu track. They 
are said to disregard suggestions for alterations or improvements, whilst 
foreigners are more willing to comply with the wishes of even com- 
paratively small buyers. 

"Another great divergence in the methods of transacting business 
pursued by the British and foi-eign nations conaista in the different 
amount of assistance in certain directions given by the Goveruraenta of 
the one and of the other. All foreign nations which trade with the 
colony have consulates in Melbourne, and the Consuls are to a great 
extent trade agents. Their principal business is to foster trade, and 
they keep their Governments well informed in all matters by which 
this end can be attained. This information is disseminated in their 
respective countries, and it must be of great value both to manufacturers 
and Governments. The Conaula, or at least some of them, can be 
applied to by persons seeking to extend their business, and many 
of them are known to supply information direct to applicants of their 
own nationality. The TJritish have no corresponding institution. Their 
governors or administrators are not always business men, and they are 
not in a position to send such minute information to the Government 
or to private inqnii-era as are foreign Consuls ; whilst in many foreign 
countries, where the merely commercial interests are not nearly so large 
as they are in Victoria, the British nation haa a consular representative 
who makes the trade of the place a special study, 

"The result of this difference of practice is twofold: first, the 
British Government is not ao well informed of the trade of Victoria as 
it is of that of foreign countries ; and, second, foreign nations are bettei 
acquainted with the trade of Victoria than is the British nation. As 
has been shown before, the bare statistics sent to the British Govern- 
ment are of limited value to traders and without explanation are 
misleading. What is necessary is more practical and exact regular 
commercial news in regard to such matters as price, demand, freight, 
and fashion, and this can only be obtained by the establishment of 
a businesa i^ency. 

" It has liefore been stated thnt very few British manufacturers have 
special agents in Victoria, and therefore it will be easily understood 
that only a limited number appeal directly to the public by advertise- 
ment. The local importers of British goods — no doubt partly at the 
expense of manufacturers — advertise their stock to a considerable 
extent, and in tliis way they are placed before the public, but only thoac 
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goods which are already for sale in the market and out of the hands of 
the makers are advertised in this way. Many importers in Victoria are 
of opinion that there are large quantities of goods made in Great Britain 
which would be saleable if they were known, and that sufficient effort 
is not made to display them. This opinion seems to be justified by the 
results obtained by the few British makers who have established special 
agents in Victoria and have advertised largely. Some British manu- 
facturers of soap, plated ware, and a few other articles have succeeded 
by advertising in securing the market for their wares, and these few 
have done much to conserve to Great Britain the trade in their products. 
It is the energy of a British firm which has to a great extent stopped 
the importation of American and other plated ware, and foreign toilet 
soaps would undoubtedly have obtained a secure footing but for the 
efforts of a British manufacturer. There ate some articles, such as 
patent medicines, which owe their sale almost entirely to advertising. 
and in these the British have a very large portion of the trade owing to 
their extensive expenditure in bringing their goods before the public. 
In these and some other goods merit is quite a secondary consideration 
in securing trade. 

"Foreign goods are much more largely advertised by the manu- 
facturers than by local dealers, and this description of advertising is 
undoubtedly the best for trade. An appeal to the public to buy 
a certain make of articles generally results in retail dealers being com- 
pelled to keep that make in stock, whereas au advertisement by 
a retailer that he has such goods for sale is far less ^vide-reaching. 
Foreign manufacturers undoubtedly advertise more largely in their own 
interest tlian do the British. 

"Some differences in the methods of advertising deserve attention. 
The British send to the trade catalogues, periodical price lists, and 
publications, whilst both the Americans and the Germans go beyond 
this by sending slips containing descriptions of every novelty and new 
pattern. A novelty produced in Great Britain is scarcely known in 
Victoria until it is superseded by another. Foreigners also advertise 
by sending trial consignments of new goods, a course which the Britisli 
seldom adopt. 

" United States catalogues are very superior to British. The illus- 
trations of articles are better, and the letterpress and general appearance 
are beyond comparison. As an example, it may be said that a collection 
of catalogues of bicycleB was examined, the United States oues were 
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much the best, the Geniiau the second best, and the ih-itiali the worst. 
Some cataloguea of British manufacturers printed in France were fnirly 
good, but those priated in Great Erittiin were in bad taste as to the covers 
and general style, and were comparatively badly illuatrated. Tliis defect 
ia believed to have an adverse effect on the sale of goods, especially 
when models are absent. The obvei-se side of this should also be 
shown. It is a frequent cause of complaint that United States aud 
Continental goods are not equal t* the illiistratious and descriptionB, 
wliilat the British catalogues are held to he more faithful representations 
of the articles offered for sale. 

"The American, and in some instauces the Continental, catalogues 
give mucli more information than the British, not only in regard to the 
goods, but also in respect to other matters which are of importance to 
foreign buyera. These catalogues stiite the price at an available ship- 
ping port, the size of the packages in which the goods are packed, the 
weight of the packed articles, and such other information as is necessary. 
An intending buyer with these particulars before him can calculate 
with some precision the cost at which the goods can be landed in 
Victoria, whilst without them he may hesitate to give an order. 

" In this connection it may be mentioned that the Germans use the 
Reuter code for telegraphing. This is said to be shorter, and, con- 
sequently, less costly than the British codes." 

In order to show u concrete instance of successful foreign com- 
petition in the Colonies, I analyse in some detail the imports into 
British India. The value of her importation of " Private and Govern- 
ment" merchandise is, in the statistics of the India Office, put at 
£86,703,000 in 1885, at £69,197,000 in 1890, and at £73,516,000 in 
1895 — that is, excluding bullion and specie altogether. It should be 
noted that, in the following tables, given in tens of thousands of ruj^es, 
that sum is more or less equivalent at par tfi thousands of poimda 
sterling (really £6G)3), so that the figures quoted may be looked upon 
roughly as stated in £1000, of which cipproximate estimate I make use 
of in the following pages for relative values, as a convenient unit for 
comparison. The real exchange is, of course, about is. 4rf. to the rupee, 
or one-third less than the original value. So that tlie unit of ^£1000 is 
one-third too mucli, and is more or less eqntvalent to units of £G66. 

The foreign import trade of Lidia from tlie five chief European 
manufacturing countries and the I'nited States is now tubulated. 
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The Htriking point liere is that, though British importntion haa 
increased from 1885 to 1895 by some £9.500,000 (9,500 tens of 
thousands of rupees), our percentage of tlie whole has fallen from 
75% to 10%, while that of Germany has advanced from J% to over 2%, 
and tliat of Belgium from i% to 24% in that |)eriod. France, Austria, 
and the United States also show sliglit increases. Tlie absolute deveIo]>- 
ment of (lerman trade is from £120,000 in the former year to £1,611,000 
in the latter ; while that of Belgium is from £266,000 to £1,806,000 ; 
and Austria advanced from £451.000 to £1,194,000. Such rapid 
development, though insignificant ]>ethaps in the eyes of some people, 
seems to me to be serious, as it conclusively shows that our protluce, 
even in India, is being displaced by that of foreign countriea. and to an 
extent which, in the present days of severe competition, we cannot any 
ionyer afford to ignore or neglect. Here, as elsewhere, the thin end 
of the wedge of foreign comijetition has been firmly introduced, and 
will, no doubt, iienetrate more deeply iuti> our commerce as time 
go^'S on. 

It would be most satisfactorj' to have an analysis, similar to these 
few tables for British India which I liave put together, for all our 
Colonies, so that the public could see at u glance in what portions of 
trade foreign competition is encroaching most on ours in all parts of the 
(.'olonial world. One would alao like to know what foreign countries are 
succeeding beat in this direction. Perhaps this is a task that onr 
Colonial Office would now undertake tn the interests of British 
commerce. 
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chiefly to local manufacture and slightly to (rerman importations. The 
heaviest loss is one of £348,000 in cotton yam. In glass there is 
a total drop of £64,000, of which Germany has annexed over £59,000. 
Our hardware increased by £321,000 merely, or 44%; but that of 
Germany improved by £94,000, from £2,000 to £96,000. Our share 
of the whole trade is, however, still over 80%. In iron we imported 
£327,000 less in 1895 than in 1885 ; on the other hand, German iron 
increased from £3,000 to £51,000, and Belgium from £70,000 to 
£638,000 in that same period. In steel our advance was from £160,000 
to £282,000, Germany's from £1,000 to £46,000, and Belgium's from 
£12,000 to £252,000. In copper we lost £545,000 worth in the 11 
years, whereas Belgium gained £20,000, and Germany £12,000. In silk 
manufactures our imports fell from £446,000 to £308,000 ; but those 
of Germany rose from £1,000 to £28,000, and those of Belgium from 
£2,000 to £37,000. In woollen manufactures our nett loss was 
£354,000 — a wonderful contrast to Germany's gain of £289,000, or 
a rise from £50,000 in 1885, to £339,000 in 1895. These are some 
of the glaring instances of the damage done to us in India by foreign 
competition ; other details will stand revealed by a closer examination 
of my table above. 

The total imports of iron have fallen in this 11-year period from 
8,493,000 cwts. to 8,250,000, due to two causes — local manufacture and 
the greater use. of steel, the importation of which has largely developed, 
from 278,000 cwts. in 1885-86 to 905,000 in 1894-95. 

The competition of Germany and Belgium in iron and steel is now 
shown in 1000 cwts. 

No. 44. Imports of Iron and Steel into India in 1000 cwts. 
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The absolute gain of Germany and Belgium in iron is 1,095 cwts. 
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versus our loss of 1376. Their advance in steel is 511 cwts. as com- 
pared with our 114 only. Belgium's increase in steel alone is about 
four times as large as ours. 

Commercial experts in India state that the real factors operating to 
divert portions of our trade are — the excellence of German goods 
of certain kinds, their cheapness compared with ours, the greater 
adaptability of their methods of trade to local requirements, and the 
greater energy displayed by them in pushing trade by means of their 
agents and travellers, who grant such easy terms of payment and take 
the very smallest orders. It is by such means as these that the Con- 
tinental countries are increasing their trade in India. 



CHAPTER VI. 
Part I. 

(JUK TEXTILE INDUSTRIES. 

The subject of textiles is one of the most interesting with which we 
)iave to deal in these pages. Great Britain has, amongst all her gigantic 
industries, no more important branch than this one, so renowned all the 
world over. In 1870 there existed in the United Kingdom 6,807 
textile factories with 41,085,069 spinning spindles, 4,468,042 doubling 
ones, and 610,004 power looms. In 1890 there were 7,190 factories, 
with 48,409,733 spinning spindles, 6,231,329 doubling ones, and 822,489 
power looms. In 1870 this industry employed 907,230 hands, which 
by 1890 had increased to 1,084,631 persons. These figures give an idea 
of its immense importance to us as a manufacturing nation. Any cause 
that impairs its vitality cannot be lightly overlooked, as it strikes at one 
of our fundamental sources of national wealth. There is no doubt that 
in late years it has experienced a severe shock, under the effects of 
which it still labours. This once all-flourishing industry is suffering 
now from a concatenation of circumstances far too long to enumerate 
here. But foremost amongst them all may be mentioned that all- 
invading foreign competition. Many new competitors have sprung up 
abroad on all sides — the United States, Germany, Belgium, Austria, 
Italy, India, and even Japan lead the van, and reduce our markets for 
textile fabrics, not only within their own territories, but also elsewhere 
in the world. 

The contraction and expansion of the principal textile industries ^ in 
the years 1865 to 1869 and 1890 to 1894 are here clearly demonstrated. 
The results are particularly startling as regards exportation. 

* The foUowing tables of quinquennial periods on textiles generaUy, and on cottons 
in Part 2, are compiled from the Board of Traides* ** Comparative Statistics of British Trade 
and Production, 1854-9.5." 
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No. 45. Increase or Decrease of Yearly Average Exportation 
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We learn with ELstonisbment that in a period of 30 years (25 only 
for woollena and -worsteds) the loss in value of the iiveri^e yearly 
exports of linen piece goods (plain), woollen and worsted stufl's, cotton 
piece goods (plain), and cotton yarn is over £13,500,000. In the years 
1865 to 1869 our yearly average exportation was £66,210,000 as against 
£fil,650,000 in 1890 to 1894 Moreover, in cotton piecu goods, printed 
and dyed, the gain is only about £290,000, No doubt, fall in pricfs is 
largely responsible. But on turning to quantities, we note that, while 
the increase of cotton piece goods in the 30 years was 2,332 million 
yards, the decrease in linens, woollen and worsted stuffs amounted to 
over 99 millions, a diminution of 29% in the former, and of lfi% in the 
latter. And does an improvement of 92% in plain and of 79% in printed 
and dyed cotton piece goods represent an adequate progress for 30 years 
in this branch of industry ? The answer emphatically is — it does not 
by any manner of means. In linens the increases in quantities in 1855 
to 1859 and 1860 to 1864 respectively have been 18% and 22%. In the 
same periods the gain for woollen and worsted stuffs had bceu 17% 
and 18%. 

The chief textile industries are now considered in relation to the 
special period of this book, 1885 to 1895, or rather, in the following table, 
to 1894. in order to give quinquennial periods. It will be noticed that 
iu every case there is a fall in value of average price per yard from the 
first period, 1885 to 1889, to the second, 1890 to 1894. The greatest fall • 

• For voolloDB and wontcds \8G5 In 18G9 nnd 1885 to lifts only. Prior U> 1884 a Urgr^ 
qnantilv of mixed stiifla, that were entered iindnr cotton manufni'tur(.-ii, were in that nnd 
iialiBL<(|uent years cntitred under woollen manufactun.'*. Had tiiis clian^ nut lx>i'ii made. 
the duertase for thu i>triod 1S85 to I88!i irould have bec-n InrK'^r tlian al»yo statwl. 
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ia in cotton yarn, linens, woollen and worsted goods. In the case of the 
latter it is impossible to continue the comparison beyond 1885 to 1S89, 
in consequence of extensive alterations having been made in 1890 in 
the official classification of the exports of this article. It has, therefore, 
been necessary to compare earlier periods in this case. So far as can 
be judged, however, the exportation of worsted BtufTs considerably 
declined in the period 1890 to 1894.' 

No. 46, Inceease or Decrease of Average Yearly Expoktatiok 

OF Textiles from Quinquennial Period 1885-9 to that 
OF 1890-4. 
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The loss in average yearly value of all the above exports (except 
cotton piece goods, dyed, printed, etc., which show an increase of 
£1.270,000) from the quinquennial period 1885 to 1889 to Uiat of 1890 
to 1894 has been £3,810,000. In the former years our annual average 
exportation of all the tabulated textile fabrics (with the one exception 
mentioned below) had been £85,460,000 as against £51,650,000 in the 
latter years. Cotton piece goods, printed and dyed, on the contrary, 
hud shown an increase of £1,270,000, Turning to quantities, there are 
considerable decreases in the number of yards exported for all — except, 
again, the last-quoted article. The years 1870 to 1874 were the best 
for the export of cotton yarn, piece goods (plain), and woollen and 
worsted Btufls, with an average of £18,540,U0n, £34,220,000, and 
£15,760,000 respectively. 

■ li B notv in Board of Trades' talil^i ud unUen ddiI wurstp'! tjluffa. 
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Before leaving general textiles for particular ones, I would mention 
that, for 1S90 to 180-4, the yearly average imports of woolleu cloths am! 
etuffs from abroad are almost equal in value to our present yearl>' 
average exports of this same class of article, viz. £e,4iJ0,000 imported 
mrsus £7,140,000 exported. Particular notice should he given to tlie 
ifact that the former is increasing, whereas the latter is diminishing, 
if the following table be compared with the foregoing one. Here, again. 
is a most important instacice of foreign competition. 

Ko. 47. Increase uit Decrease of Yearly Average Ihpokt.vtids 
OP Woollen Cloths and Stuffs, from Qcinquexnial 

Pehiou 1885-9 to that of 1890-4. 
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It would be worth tracing back to earlier years sucli a mpid 
development of the fatal influence of foreign competition ; but, uufoitu- 
nately, one cannot make comparisons by quantity further thnu 1882, as 
-after 1881 the Custom House entries are by yards, whereas, before that 
date, they were by pieces. But, taking the yearly average value of 
these imports of foreign manufacture, in the periods 1865 to 1869, and 
1890 to 1894, we find an increase of £6,250,000— equivalent to an 
'expansion of 433%, In the former period the average value imported 
was £1,210.000 as against £6,460,000 in the latter. 

According to an 1894 report of the United States Consul at Cologne 
the following is the percentage share which the different European 
■countries take in the exports of textile fabrics. England leads with 
52%, Fi'ancc follows with 173%, ^^^ Germany comes tliird with I7J%. 
With respect to cotton yarns, Great Britain stands first with 84J%, 
while the shaiv of Oerninny is only 7%. In woollen yarns, England has 
48J%. and IWlgium 21i°,;. followed by the German Empire with 17i%. 
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With woollen goods, the cotulition for the latter is more favourable, 
being 245% against 40% for us and 29^% for France. In linen yarna, 
the conilitions are unfavourable for Germany, her share amounting to 
only 3% of the total exports against 28% for the United Kingdom, 
43% for Belgium, and 14% for Austria. In linen and jute goods, 
England takes the lead with Gl% and 87% respectively, while for both 
the share of the German Empire is 14%. In silk goods, the latter 
follows France with 28^%, or lli% less than her proportion. 

The subject of cottons is examined in detail in the second part of this 
chapter, a few notes only on the woollen industry abroad being added here. 

In Germany, of all the flourishing industries, none ia so successful 
as the worsted trade, not only for home consumption, but also for 
exportation, especially to the United States. The exports of woollen 
goods thence were as follows : for cloths and stuffs (printed) £230,000 
in 1886, and £305,000 in 1895; and for the same (not printed) the 
figures are £7,580,000 and £7.535,000 respectively. For combed wools 
the increase was from £315,000 to £935,000. Austrian textiles are 
also largely increasing. 

It may be noted that the Germans themselves are now experiencing 
^in some countries and especially in the Spanish Colonies — competition 
in pure woollens and in mixed goods of wool and cotton, from the 
woollen manufacturers of the Eastern Coast of Spain, These products, 
protected by the heavy duties on the similar foreign article, have largely 
developed. It is cldefly the 20% ad valorem duty on the imported 
article that enables the Spanish manufacturers of this class of merchan- 
dise to supply almost the whole home consumption of Spain. But 
considerable quantities also ^o to India and South American Republics, 
as well as to Spanish Colonies ; and there they compete successfully 
with German wares on neutral ground, owing to their being more 
reliable than the former in quality, and better for the price. About 
883 tons (883.000 kilos) of such goods were exported to the Colonies of 
Spain in 1895. Some 60 tons went to France, and 9 to Great Britain. 

In Italy a great effort lias been made lo develop this branch of 
industry, with the result that she now exports some yarns. From 1876 
lo 1894 the number of spindles had increased 13%, to 345,000, and the 
machine looms 150%, to 6507. 

In India there were five woollen mills at the end of 1894 witli 
17,228 spindles and 529 loonis. They turn out chiefly blankets and 
rough clothing. 
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In France, on the contrar)-, the woollen industry seems t 
rather a critical condition; and, in 1894, many mills were sold at one- 
tenth and less of the cost of erection. The Franco-German war caused 
a considerable transfer of onlers for woollens from France to Germany, 
and gave the latter country a great impetus in that product. From 
1872 to 1890, however, the development was gi'eat; and the estimated 
yearly value of yarns and woollen tissues manufactured was £40,000,000, 
of which one half was exported. From 1892 to 1894 the exportation of 
broadcloths, kerseymeres, diagonals, and milled goods of pure or mixed 
wool declined from £6,180,000 to £4,521,000. In the former year two- 
thirds went to England, in the latter two-iifths only, or £2,000,000. 

Mr. G. Michel, in considering the condition of the woollen industry 
in France, in 1894, explains the decline thus. Both Germany and 
Kngland, during the Franco-German war, learned to make the particular 
tissues which France manufactured exclusively before 1870. There has, 
since then, also been a greater demand for cheaper ti.?8ues, which are 
less remunerative. But the fundamental cause is restriction of outlets 
abroad, due to the uew foreign tariffs of the consuming countries. He 
concludes in these words: "We find ourselves face to face with a 
constant production, hut kept up hy means of sacrifices which cannot 
be maintained for ever, and this production has only for its outlet an 
encumbered home-market, and a foreign one which is closed to us, 
either through the action of the customs regime, or because rival 
industries are established abroad, or by reason of the commercial 
depression which is universally experienced in all consuming countries. 
The McKinley Bill has closed North America ; England is limiting her 
demands; Germany and Russia have created important establishments; 
Switzerland, using the right of reprisals, declines to receive French 
products ; South America makes no further purchases ; Italy siipplies 
herself from Germany ; and the high mte of exchange paralyses 
business with Spain and the silver-using countries," 

In Japan the first woollen mill was started in 1892, and now manu- 
factures blankets and shawls. Details of all the textile factories in 
that country are given in the chapter on our " Trade in Japan and 
China," The importation of woollens is yearly increasing, and 
manufacturers should observe that CSermany's chief imports there are 
woollen cloths (not printed), to a value of £264,000 already, in 1893 
In the following year, Germans imported far more woollen yarn, netted 
woollen articles of clothing, and flannels than we did. 
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In Italy it appeal's to be feared that our woollens ai-e also being 
displaced, both on account of inferiority of design and of the fact tliat it 
is not our custom to sell " franco domicile " — -that is, delivered free at 
any inland point, duty and carriage paid, and at prices fixed in Italian 
currency wliicli are intelligible to the buyer. 

In exporting woollen goods, English manufacturers should not 
forget that, in some placea, as in Venezuela, the duties on their impor- 
tation are paid on their weight. Those made by t.lie French, which are 
sent out there, are of inferior quality, but of a more taking appearance, 
weigh less, and are, therefore, more profitable as the duty is smaller. 
They, consequently, often displace oars. 

Though the superiority of our woollen manufactui-es may be 
undeniable, they do not sell its they should, because more attractive- 
looking foreign ones of inferior quality compete with them. And every 
ilay outward appearance, accompanied by cheapness, is getting to be 
much more thought of than intrinsic worth and quality. 
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Our cotton trade has, during the last hundred years, been one of our 
chi>;f industries and a source of <p'eat national wealth. A great impetus 
was given to it by the famous new inventions at the end of the last 
century, and by the numerous mechanical improvements applied to itw 
manufacture in the early part of the present one. It is essentially 
a staple industry, and its history is, therefore, worth tracing here before 
discifssing in detail its vicissitudes in the last eleven years. 

The first cotton fabric was made in a very small way about the 
middle of the 17th century. At the end of the 18th, the importation of 
raw material was only about 44,000 cwts., but by 1810 it had reached 
over 1,000,000. and in 1860 some 9,000,000 cwts, The number of 
cotton factories in the United Kingdom in 1870 was 2,483, or more 
than a third of all those employed in textile industries. 

In 18R5 II seriou.s strike, lasting three months, took place, ftfter 
wliich a reduction in the wages of the mill hands was accepteil. Their 
pay had to Ire reduced in consequence of tin; large decrease in this 
trade, resulting from greatly extended manufacture abroad of cotton 
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goods, and also partly from geueral dei'ression of business. Tliis reduc- 
tion was rendered tlie more feasible from the fact that the price of the 
essential requisites of life were, ten years before, about one-third dearer 
than tliey were in 1885. 

The production of cotton goods abroad has, in recent years, increased 
immeusely, especially in the United States, Germany, and India ; and 
thus the field for British enterprise in tliis particular branch of foreign 
trade lias been considerably narrowed down from its former dimensions. 
The increased manufacture of Indian cottons has restricted our former 
opportunities in tlie East ; and Japan seems likely, in the near future, 
to become our formidable rival in supplying all Eastern countries. 

We now come te the details of our foreign trade in cottons in past 
years. The statistics for the yeai-s 1885 to 1895 are as follows : Our 
consumption of raw cotton per head of population is slightly on the 
increase, and averaged 4r7 lbs. in 1890-94, as t^ainst 41 lbs. in the 
period 1880 to 1885. But, in ii decade of commercial development and 
ing i>opnlation of the world, one should Hnd a far larger 
a per head to correspond to the greater number of the inhabitants 
of the universe to whom we ought to be exporting more cotton goods 
than we are actually supplying. From 1864 to 1874 the quinquennial 
average export had increased from 24-8 lbs. per head to 37-5 lbs. ; witli 
a normal and equal progress from 1874 to 1884, we ought to find an 
increase of 12*7 lbs., whereas we only find one of 35 lbs., making 
41 IbB. in the latter year. And from 1884 to 1894 the advance is 
merely 07 lbs. ! This but too surely indicates the decay of our cfitton 
trade, and an alarming restriction of our foreign markets. 

Taking, however, the particular years 1885 and 1895, there is an 
improvement of b^ lbs. ; but, as above pointed out, it should be at least 
12'7 lbs., to keep up the prosperity and progress of the years 1874 to 
1884. 

No. 48. IMPORT.S OF Raw Coti'on. 
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Here we lind in the 11 years an increased nett importation of merely 
3 million cwts., but representing a decreased value of over £6,000,000. 
If in 1885 and 1895 we look up the countries whence raw cotton comes, 
we see, as might be expected, that our imports via Germany and 
Belgium have enormously diminished, as they are now retained there 
for local manufacture. From India we only received, in 1895, 460,000 
cwts. vei'sus 2,430,000 in 1885; but our supplies from the United 
States, in the same period, rose from 9,379,875 c^vts. to a total of 
12,453,542 in 1895. 



No. 49. Trade in Cotton Yarn. 
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We are importing less cotton yarn than formerly, and this chiefly 
from Germany. Our exports show an increase in quantity of 6,180,000 
lbs. in 11 years, but of a loss of £2,574,000 in value. 

It is, however, in manufactured piece goods that our chief interest 
centres ; and the following table illustrates their movement 



No. 50. Trade in Manufactured Cottons—I^iece Goods. 
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Here our imports have augmented by 2,611,000 yards, verms an 
improved export of 668,046,000, which latter, however, shows a value 
£1,517,000 less than in 1885. 
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No. 51. Tbahe in Cottons of all Kisds— Values. 
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Tlie total values of cottons imported aud exported are compated 
above, showing an increase of £1,001,000 for tlie former, and a loss of 
£656,000 for the latter. 

Before leaving the subject of cottons, I wish to call attention to the 
following remarkable facta set forth in the accompanying table. 
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It will be seen here that, coiu|jariug 1885 with 1895, we have in the 
latter year exported 123 million yards and 77 million lbs. less of cotton 
piece goods and yarn respectively to Europe than in the former — 
equivalent to a decrease of 3'6% in piece goods and of 4-5% in yarn ! 
To the British East Indies also, one of our best markets, there is in this 
same period a slight decrease in yams, aud an increase of only 44 
million yards of piece goods. There is also a large diminution .since 
1890 in both. 

Some recent statistics bearing on the exportation of the two above- 
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luentioned claases from some European countries, the Unitetl States, 
and Great ISritaiii to tlie Elast Indies, Ciiina, Japan, Africa, aiid Egypt 
have been drawn up by the Board of TniJe on the 7 years previoits to 
1895, Tliu i-esults briefly are thesw, as summed up by the Boiird of 
Trtule Jowrnal of August, 189G, from which I now quote, 

" Taking first into consideration tlic tables relating to tlie export 
trade of tlie United Kingdom in tlie above articles, it appears that the 
most important cnstomer of British cottou yarn and piece goods in 
Africa and the East has always been Britis)i India, the amount of yarn 
imported from the United Kingdom in 1895 having been 41,070,600 lbs., 
of a value of £l,627.3t50, as againat the rather smaller amount in 1894 
of 39,996,600 lbs. which, however, was \alnea at £1,643,254. Tliis 
decline in the value of yarn did uot commence last year, the amount for 
the two preceding years being in each case smaller, but the value higher 
than in 1895. In 1889 the figures were 46,354.300 lbs. of a value of 
£8.250,292, so that in the last seven years the export trade of British 
cotton yam to British India has not only decreased in amount by over 
4^ million lbs., but the value of the article itself has declined also. 
With regard to cotton piece goods, the <iuautity exported to British 
India in 1895 was 1,718,224,000 yards of a value of £12,608,045, aa 
against 2,276,227,700 yards valued at £17,994,094 in 1894, and 
8,001,153,400 yards of a value of £17,399,475 in 1889. 

" Of the countries under consideration Japan is the next most 
important buyer of cotton yarn from the United Kingdom, the value of 
this article imported into Japan in 1895 having been £858,516 as 
against £662,846 in 1894; in 1893 the value was £811,350, and in 
1892, £839,474. The diminution in value is not noticeable in this cosu, 
the 81,266,000 lbs. imported in 1895 having been valued at a higher 
Hgure than the 23,384,900 lbs, received in 1892. With regunl. however, 
to cotton piece goods, Japan stands lower down the Ibt, the value of 
the exports to China in 1895 having reached the large amount of 
£3,684,323, those to Egypt having been valued at £1,437,386, and to 
Java £1,253,131, while Japan in the same year received but £909,868 
worth of the same description of goods. The remaining principal 
customers in Africa and the East for British cotton yarns in 1895 were 
Hong Kong, I^ypt, Straits Settlements, and China, and for cotton piece 
goods Hong Kong, West Africa, Cape Colony, Morocco, Tunis, and the 
Pliilippine Islands (including Ladrones), in the order of their itn- 
portance. 
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"The German export trade in cotton yams and piece goods with tht; 
countries under review is still insignificant ; the value of yarns exported 
to British India (which in the German trade accounts is made to include 
French and Portuguese Possessions) in 1894 (the latest year for which 
the returns are available) having been 223,000 marks (£11,100), and in 
many cases (notably Japan) the value has not reached 1,000 marks (£50). 
In piece goods (cotton cloths) the value of the German exports to British 
India (including, as in the case of the yarns, French, and Portuguese 
PoBsessions) in 1894 reached 704.000 marks (£35.200), aud to Cape 
Colony (including other British Possessions of South Africa) 572,000 
marks (£28,600). The vaJues of German exports to other countries 
in the list hardly call for comment, except, perhaps, may be noticed 
the commencement of a trade with Japan, the exports to which country 
{nU in 1888 and 1889) were valued at 58,000 marks (£2,900) in 1894. 

" Belgium does but little trade in cotton yarus and piece goods with 
the countries under notice. In 1894 exports of Belgian yarns to the 
Dutch East Indies were valued at 72,000 frs. (£2,880), and to British 
India at 38,000 frs. (£1.520) ; ia this latter case a striking decrease 
is seen as compared with 1888, in which year the figure was 174,000 frs. 
(£6,960). Belgium sent cotton tissues to the value of 1,380,000 frs. 
<£55,200) to the Congo Free State in 1894; this is also a decline on 
previous years, the amount in 1893 having been 1,888,000 frs. (£75.520), 
and in 1892. 3,219,000 frs. (£128,700). though in 1888 the figure was 
only 182.000 fra (£7,280). The exports of cotton tissues from Belgium 
to British India in 1894 were valued at 185,000 frs. (£7,400) as 
compared with 234,000 frs. (£9,360) in 1893. 

"With regard to the French trade with Africa and tlie East, exports 
of yam are entirely confined to Fi-ench colonies, viz. Tunis, Algeria, 
Senegal, and other West African French Possessions, and Reunion, but 
French exports of cotton tissues (including, however, lace and ribbons) 
take a wider range, the priucipal customers still being the colonies. In 
the year 1894 cotton tissues of the value of 28,751,892 frs. (£1,150,076) 
were exported from the mother country to Algeria; to the value 
of 2,929,182 frs. (£117,167) to French Indo-China; 1,994,981 frs. 
(£79,799) to Reunion; and 1,396,791 frs. (£55.872) to Egypt. British 
Possessions in India received French tissues to the value of 209,977 frs. 
(£8,399). and British Possessions in Africa to the value of 569,517 frs, 
(£22,781). The French trade in cotton tissues has exhibited no marked 
fluctuations during tlie last seven years. 
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" Switzerland, in 1894, sent cotton yams to the value of 1,238,170 frs. 
(£49,527) to British India, and this has been a steadily growing trade, 
for in 1888 the value was only 658,744 frs. (£2fi,350). In cotton tissues, 
the exports of Switzerland to British India in 1894 were valued at 
4,072,39t; frs. (£162,896) as against 4,522,764 frs. (£180.911) iu 1893, 
and 8,ii22.563 frs. (£264,903) in 1888. Swiss tisanes were exported 
niso in 1894 to Eastern Asia (China, Japan, etc.), to the value of 
2,199,905 frs. (£87,999), and to the Dutch East Indies to the value of 
1,891,240 frs. (£75,650). 

" Italy's trade in cotton yams and tissues with the countries under 
Notice is unimportant, the principal ones importing her goods beiuj; 
Egypt and Tunis and Tripoli. In 1894, however, Italian cotton piece 
goods to the value of 100,000 lire (£4,000) were exported to British 
India, as ajiainst 71,000 lire (£2,840) in 1893, and only 14.000 lire 
(£560) in 1888. 

"Finally, the United States, in 1895, ex|>ort3d cotton cloths of the 
value of 1,703,023 dols. (£354,790) to China, and 282,278 dols. (£58,808) 
to tlie British East Indies. The Chinese trade witli tlic States has 
declined in the last few years: — In 1891 the value of tlie cotton cloths 
exported to China from the United States was 6,334,860 dols. 
(£1,111,429), and in 1892 it was 3,887,732 dols. (£809.944), which 
amount decreased to 1,638,657 dola. (£341,387) in 1893, rising again to 
8,846,220 dols. (£592,962) in 1894, and falling, iis [winted out above, to 
1.703,023 dols. in 1896." 

Abroad there are some interesting facts to which attention should 
Ih* paid. Cotton mills are being started in coimtries where they never 
exi.sted before. Many fureigii nations have now lai^e numbers, where 
ten or twenty years ago there were but few. This must seriously affect 
our cotton trade. It lias been estimated tliat the distribution of cott<»u 
spindles in Europe was as follows, early in 1895 : — 48.500,000 in England, 
»,600.UOO in Unasia. 6,000,000 in Fmnce, 4,000,000 in Austria, 3,538,600 
in British India. 1,400,000 in Alsace-Lorraine, 1,344,250 in IVussia, 
1,336,418 in Italy, 1,331,427 in Saxony, 1,250,000 in Belgium. 1,200,000 
in Switzerland, 1,165,630 in Bavaria, 435,885 in Wurtembei^', 395,000 
in l>aden. 

It appears that the Southern States of North America have, in receut 
years, made most rapid advances in the direction of cotton-spinning, and 
that the time may not now be far distant when they will be suppljing 
cotton yams to European manufacturing centres. This future American 
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competition ia the more likely tu be serious from the fact that there is 
found in those States climatic conditions similar to the English nnes, 
and most favourable to the production of good cotton yam. The Con- 
tinental centres have not this advantage; and the fact of finding a 
Ibrmidable rival in this respect in the United States will be as 
unvrelcome as unexpected to English manufacturers. Statistics foi 
1894-1895 give the total number of mills there, completed and in 
conrae of erection, as 435, of which 44 were unfinished. In 1890 only 
264 existed. The present number of spindles operating in the South is 
3,177,300, as against 1,699,082 in 1890, and 70,874 looms as compared 
with 38,865 five years ago. 

In Canada, in 1894, there were 20 cotton factories at work with 
491.252 spindles and 12,104 looms. From 1879 to 1885, 19 new mills 
were opened. 

In Italy there existed, in 1895, 532 mills with 1,336,418 spindles 
and 36,863 power looms, employing 87,690 people. In 1876 there were 
only 765,000 spindles. The cultivation of raw cotton has been almost 
abandoned ; it is now Ijeing imported more and more. The quantity 
received for home consumption quadrupled from 1876 to 1893. The 
chief class of cottons exported from Italy consists of plaiu, coloui«d, and 
dyed goods, the quantity of which in 1894 was seven times as lai^e as 
that of 1889. In the former year she exported 64,586 cwta. of the 
above-mentioned categories. The imports of all cotton tissues in the 
former year were only about one-third of that of the latter six years 
ago. The quality is not so good as English, but ia every day improving. 
The same is taking place with yarns and twists. The value of the total 
cotton manufactures imported in 1889 was £2,302,000, and fell to 
£1,443.000 in 1893. The vidue of those exported in the same interval 
rose from £305,384 to i^633,230. 

In Portugal the manufacture of cotton goods (grey stouts) is largely 
increasing for local consumption and export to African Colonies. In 
Lisbon there are woiks which, it ia said, are producing printed handker- 
chiefs equal to, if not better than English ones. 

In Turkey it is prophesied that our cotton trade will soon decrease, 
as the local industry is yearly more flourishing; but this seems 
doubtful. 

In Sweden textiles have developed immensely; and it is ex^wcted 
that she will soou produce all the cottons required for home con- 
sumption. 
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in Bulgaria the importation of our cottoo and wooUtsn fabrics is 
declining, while Germany haa more than doubled hers in the period 
1892 to 1894. 

In British India, at the end of 1894, there were 156 cotton mills. 

In the East, with the opening-up of further Chinese anil Japanese 
trade, we have some opportunities yet of increaaiiifj our commerce. 
Questions of exchange have been responsible fur a considerable 
reduction in our exporta to China. The output of Chinese mills does 
not yet interfere much with our cotton trade, but will soon do so, as 
their number is rapidly increasing. As to yam, it is believed that the 
Chinese factories will be able to undersell both European and Japanese 
competitors, as soon as the right to manufacture is linally conceded to 
all nations. The erection of many new mills at Shanghai is ex[}eoted ; 
and, as labour is very cheap and the raw material is close at hand, it is 
thought that they will seriously compete with British and Indian 
cottons. 

The Japanese had even projected the establishment in China of 
cotton factories ; but owing to the delay in negotiating the new Treaty 
of Commerce with that country, lliey have now abandoned that idea, 
and the mills are to be erected instead in Japan. Whenever circum- 
stances become more favourable in China, there are many indications 
that the cotton industry will be immensely developed. Let it be noted 
that the Japanese are establishing a line of steamers to nm from Kob^ 
to Yokohama and Mexico, in order to obtain direct from the Southern 
Cotton States of America, via the Mexican railroads, the raw material 
they require. This line is to be worked by the Osaka Cotton-apinning 
Association. The exportation of Japanese piece goods to China is 
increasing, and is likely to develop immensely in the future. They are 
some 2% cheaper than American or English. 

For an account of the Japanese cotton industry, see chapter is. 
(p. 139), on our "Trade with Japan and China." 



CHAPTER VII. 



METALS AND THEIR MANUFALTUBES, 

The immense importance of our metal industries is shown by the 
lact that the total value of iron and steel alone, and theit manufac- 
tures, exported in 1890 amounted to £31,565,000 out of a total of 
£263,530,000 of produce of British origin, liesides the former sum, 
there were also £16,410,000 worth of machinery. All these trades 
have suffered severely in the last five years, as they did for a consider- 
able period after 1884. Besides general bad times, the iron and steel 
trades in 1885 experienced a severe depression, chiefly attributable to 
the result of a collapse in American railway building, to the increasing 
work of iron industries abroad, and to the enormous reduction in 
English aliipbuilding. This latter cause was the result of the over- 
production of shipping in the previous two years. In 1883 the output 
on the Clyde had been 419,000 tons, versus 193.000 in 1885. There 
was a decrease in this latter year, over 1884, of 21% in the exportation 
of machinery, and of 10% in iron and steel, which latter result is to be 
partly accounted for by the progress of Germany in her own metal 
industries, and also by the competition of other nations. Prices, too, 
were very low during tliis year. To find figures, for the exportation of 
iron and steel, as low as tho,^ for 1885 — J;21,710,000 — one has to 
go back as far as 1879 with £19,417,000. The highest point was 
touched in 1873 with a total of £31,190,000 ; and the lowest in the 
last sixteen years is 1894, with £18,688,000. Never since 1868 has it 
been as low as that, except once in 1878 (£18,393,000). From 1885 
to 1890 exports steadily improved, to fall rapidly, however, from that 
year to a point in 1895 lower by £2,030,000 than that of 1885. The 
year 1896 has shown a con.'iiderable improvement, especially in steel 
for shipbuilding purposes. 

The production of coal and pig iron in England is aa follows since 
1875 :— 
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No. 53. Pkoddction of Coal and Pig Iron.* 
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The production of coal has increased 44% in Llie 21 years, tbat of 
pig iron only 15^%; and in 1894 the output of the latter is exactly 
what it was in 1885, and, therefore, the yield per head of population 
has naturally decreased from 0-23 to O'l!) ton. 

The profits from ironworks which were assesaeil under income tax 
at over £7.000,000 in 1874 and 1875 steadily decreased to £1,700,000 
in 1880, rose again to £2,300,000 in 1885, to fall to £1,800,000 in 
1894 Mines, as a whole, on the other hand, yielded nearly £2,000,000 
more profits in 1894 than they did in 1874, hut it was still about 
£8,000,000 less than in the years 1875 to 1877. 

The production of all the metals, except zinc, in the following tahle 
(p. 110), has decUned from 1865 to 1894. 

Taking the quinquennial periods 1880-84, 1885-89, and 1890-94, 
we find that the annual average output of each respective period of 
five years has declined — in the case of fine copper, from 3394 tons to 
1,499 and 605; in the case of metallic lead, from 47,872 tons to 37,648 
and 30,944; in the case of white tin, fi-om 9,115 to 9,216 and 9.078; in 
the case of zinc, from 12,352 tons to 9,584 and 8,848 ; and in that of 
I silver (from lead), from 329,246 ozs. to 318,773 and 278,514. 
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No. 54. Production of Metals from British Ores, since 1855. 
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* 1806 figures not olytalnable. 



We now turn to the exports of iron and coal, as illustrated in the 
following table, in the 1865-69 and 1890-94 periods. 



No. 55. Exports of Iron and Coal — Increase or Decrease from 
Quinquennial Period 1865-9 to that of 1890-4 
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This brings out the downhill course of exportation of railroad iron 
as regards value, in the last 30 years, which in the 1865-69 period was 
£1,600,000 more than in the years 1890 to 1894. The increase in 
quantity, however, from the former to the latter period has been 6*7%, or 
40,000 tons. Pig and puddled iron show also a poor improvement of 
53% in quantity, and of 37% in value. In both coal and tinned plates 
there are large increases. 
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The above comparison of the average exportation in the years 
1885-89 and 1890-94 give, as before, most unsatisfactory results for 
the first two items. Pig, puddled, and railroad iron are losing largely 
in every direction, both in quantity and value, in spite of their prices 
having risen. 

In the appendix (p. 177), Annex No. 8, will be found a complete 
table of quantities and values of all exported metals and their manu- 
factures from 1865 to 1895. Summarising the values of the first table 
gives the following remarkable results. 



No. 57. Exportation of Metals and their Manufactures in £1000. 
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Analysis of above Table. 
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In ippendlx {f. ITI). 

Our progress or retrogreaaiou in the last thirty-oae years is here 
clearly shown in the annexed analysis. Our total metal exports, as 
listed, grew rapidly from 1865 to 1880, and, after a drop in 1885, rose 
stUl more to £88,871,000 in 1S90, only to fall to £41,712,000 in 1895, or 
about the Hgures of 1870. The total rather more than doubled from 
1865 to 1890, and, in the former year, was 17% of the total exportation 
of British products, and 23% in the latter. In 1895, however, it was 
merely 19% of the whole, or exactly the same percentage as in 1885, 
thereby indicating that we have retrograded to our standing of 1885 for 
these industries. 

There was an atlvance from 1865 to 1890 in all four classes of the 
above table. That of the latter two was very small, namely, 12% and 
52%, while that of tlie former two was 104% and 214% respectively. 
Since 1890 the total fall has been tremendous, amounting to £17,159,000 ; 
and the total nett increase in the last eleven years ia onlj' £840,00(1. 
In irfjii and steel, cutlery, hardware, and telegraph wire, including other 
metala, our 1895 exports are lower than in any of the quoted years from 
1870 onwards. In the two latter categories, they are lower than in any 
tabulated year since 18C5. Machinery, on the other hand, though it 
declined in value from 1890 to 1895, is still worth three times as much 
us the 1865 exportation. 

The loss from 1885 to 1895 in iron and steel was £2,030.000, in 
hardware and cutlery £983,000, and in other metals £211,000, contrasted 
with a gain of £4,064,000 for machinery. On looking at the detailed 
table in th(> appendix. Annex No. 8 {p. 177) for this period, we seu 
that the decrease of the first consisted chiefly in bar, angle, bolt and rod 
iron (from £l,li20,()00 to £854,000) and railroad iron of all .sorts (from 
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£3,90:.,000 to £1,897.000). The value of tlie former in 1865 was 
£8,199,000, and that of the latter in the same year 3tooil at £3,550,000. 
Hai-dware and cutlery figured for £3,701,000 in 1865, for £2,851.000 in 
1885, aud for £1,856,000 in 1895 j ao that our exportation under this 
head has been reduced to a half of what it was thirty-one years ago. 
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A coupamon of the exportation of machinery and iron, as above, to 
France, Germany, and Belgium is instructiva Here we have, from 1885 
to 1895. a gain of £4,064.000 in machinery (chiefly to France) versus a 
loss of £8,030,000 in iron (principally to Germany), but an increase of 
£49.000 to Belgium. 

No. 59. ExpoBTs OP Implements, Tools, Hakdwahe and Cutlery 
IN £1000. 1885 AND 1895. 
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Here we have a gain from 1885 to 1895 of £304,000 in implements 
and tools versus n loss of £995,000 in hardware and cutlery. 

The exportation of telegraphic wire and apparatus fell from £1,434,000 
in 1890 to £782,000 in 1895 : the reductions were principally to 
Go-many (from £i;»6,000 to £21,000), to the Straits Settlement (from 
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£l51,ftCll) to iins.OOO), trj rndia (fmni £7],0no to £4,000) and to the 
Cape (from £3G,000 to £9,000). 

For n comparison of the years 1SS5 and 1S95 as regards the values 
of the chief classes of metals and tlieir manufactures exported to all 
foreign countries and to (ill British Possessions, see tables, Annex No. 
10, appendix (p. 196). 

On examming the imports ahi-oad of foreign countries, we discover 
tliat for machinery, iron-ware, and worked metals we have to contend 
with the rivalry chiefly of Germany and Belgium. Both have so 
successfully competed, in some instances, as to have driven out nur trade 
in the similar article, once our own peculiar expoilahle commoility. In 
many cases we now stand low on tlie list of importing countries which 
we formerly headed. Belgium, in some places, has a practical monopoly 
of the iron triide (in distant parts of the world) especially in girdei-s 
and often in mils. France, also, litce the other two, exports much 
agricultural machinery and hardwai-e, — almost invariably of an Inferior 
(juality to ours, but less expensive— the essential requisite nf selling 
abroad. These similar foreign products are often 10% to 1j% cheaper 
than ours, and have, as a rule, a better exterior appearance and finish 
which attracts the eye. The same is particularly the case with cutlery. 

It would appear, from the inquiries I have made, that foreign 
nations obtain more and more of the orders for finished and worked-np 
metal goods, especially in small manufactures, while we are losing 
ground in those branches, but keeping our place for the heavier and 
rougher machinery, iron and steel products. 

As regards the hardware trade, a most important and valuable 
inquiry was held in 1895 by the Wolverhampton Chamber of Com- 
merce into the subject of foreign competition in this branch of metal 
industries. The summary of their report, as given by the 1895 
December number of the Board of Trade Journal, I now quote as it 
there stands. Its geneml observations on the advantages enjoyed by 
foreign competition confirm ray investigations, not only for the hardware 
trade, but for many othera. 

" The Wolverhampton Chamber of Commerce decided to restrict the 
inquiry mainly to the question of wages, hours of labour, and cost of 
carriage, and in the first instance to obtain from abroad as much in- 
fonuation bearing upon these subjects as miglit Ije possible, and then 
for purposes of comparison to collect corresponding statistics from 
manufacturers in the United Kingdom, 
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" The inquiries of the committee extended into Germany, Belgium, 
:ind France, but 113 the result of tliese inquiries tended to siiow tliut 
there WM no very serious competition on the part of France with the 
hardware industries, it was not thought neeessaiy to publish statistics 
relatin*; to that country. It is sufficient to say that, ou the whole, and 
especially in the iron and steel trades, the wages paid in France appear 
to be much higher than either in Germany or Belgium. 

" The tabular statements attached to the report indicate that, as far 
as the iron trade is concerned, the Belgian and German workers (i.i, 
puddlers, shinglers, rollers, and furnace men) will work for an average 
of 60 (in Germany) and (in Belgium) 65 hours a weet, as against the 
average of '>6 hours of an English workman. 

" The average wage of an overhand iron puddler in England is 
792rf. per hour, in Germany, 4d. to 544., and in Belgium, iiSd. 

" The average pay of n forge-mill roller of the first grade is 16'34'/. 
I>er hour in England, 7'2rf. to 8rf. per hour in Germany, and only 3*78rf. 
per hour in Belgium ; of a sheet and plate roller of the first grade, 24rf. 
per hour in England, Sd. to 96rf. per hour in Germany, and 6-64rf. per 
hour in Itelgium : of a merchant bar roller of the first grade, 2(W. per 
hour in England, 7d. to 8d. per hour in Germany, and 5'72rf. per hour 
in Belgium. Other tables published in the report, and relating to 
various branches of the hardware industries, show similar differences, so 
that tlie average wages paid in England are much in excess of the 
average paid in similar trades abroad, and the average hours worked in 
England are for the most part from four to six hours per week less. 
Assuming tliat a German or Belgian workman can turn out as much 
work ill a stated time as an English workman, the foreign manufacturer 
has the distinct advantage of a greater production for less money, 
which to English raanufacturersj cannot fail to be of very serious 
importance in any competition with their Continental opponents. 

"The prohibitive rates of carriage in the English Midlands in 
comparison witli those paid in lielginm and Germany is instanced 
in the report as another reason for the severity of foreign competition, 
the average cost of carriage per 100 miles being 5*. -id. per ton in 
Germany (in lota of 10 tons), .'Js. H(/. |>er ton in Belgium, and 14». GJrf. 
in England. Some considerable saving is effected abroad by means of 
forwarding agents, wIkj (rollect goods of similar class From various 
manafHcturers, and consign tliem in 10-ton lota at the nunimum rate 
of a sliding scale, so that all who avail themselves of the servicer of a 
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forwardiny agent can, by paying a moderate commission, gain the i 
advantage of the minimum freight. The committee, therefore, are of 
opinion that the severity of foreign competition ia due primarily to 
lower rates of wages, longer hours of labour, and cheaper rates of 
carriage. 

" But they also consider that some part of it is due to the practice 
of fomgn manufacturers producing certain leading lines in very large 
quantities in order to minimise the cost of production, and then 
exporting at reduced prices what they cannot sell at home. Under a 
system of protection, a German manufacturer is assured of a certain 
side in his own country at remunerative prices, and can therefore afford 
to export any surplus stock at cost price, or possibly even at a small 



"Foreign competitors also derive advantage, although perhaps in 
a minor degree, from the decimal system of weights, measures, and 
currency, which is universal in all Continental manufacturing countries, 
and which to a foreign buyer is undeniably more intelligible, and for 
purposes of calculation much simpler than the complicated standard 
system in force in this country. In former times, when England had 
a practical monopoly of hardware manufacturing industries, a matter 
of this kind was probably of little importance, but in the present days 
of keen competition it is one that may easily act unfavourable towards 
Kngliflh manufacturers, and in cases where all other things were equal 
it certainly would do so. 

" Again, it is a matter of common knowletlge among merchants 
and shippers that English manufacturers, speaking generally, are 
prejudiced far more than is supposed by the greater willingness of 
their foreign opponents to conform to the special requirements of 
foreign markets. A German, for example, will, as a rule, and within 
certain limits, make any article, whether as to size or construction, 
that may be asked for, whereas an English manufacturer will too often 
plead that he has not the necessarj- tools or appliances, and on that 
ground will refuse work which his foreign rival will be only too ready 



" Some advantage attaches also to foreign competitors in consequence 
of the specially attractive manner in which, as a rule, they are in the 
habit of putting up their goods, and by tlie more general adoption of 
the use of cardboard boxes for that purpose, which, for obvious reasons, 
are more convenient than paper parcels, and on tliat account are 
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naturally preferred, aud also by iheir practice 30 to regulate prices as to 
include the cost of pack^ea and of delivery, not oidy within the limits 
of their own countries, but to any part of the world, the invoice value 
thus representing to a buyer, without further calculation, the actual cost 
to him of any given article as it comes into his possession. 

" German manufacturers, moreover, are accustomed to invoice not 
only in foreign languages, but also in foreign currencies, which must 
often tend to the diversion of business in their favour. 

" The committee also found in the course of their investigation that in 
respect of certain foreign and colonial markets, English manufacturers 
are often seriously affected by the lower rates of over-aea freights which 
are offered by Continental steamship owners, who, being practically 
exempt from the monopolies and combinations prevailing to a large 
extent among certain lines of steamships in England, are able to quote 
and accept rates with greater freedom, and with more regard to com- 
petition and circumstances than their English rivals. 

" It is obvious that on all heavy articles, at least, the question of 
freight is one of supreme importance to the shipper, and tliat even if the 
cost of production at the shipping port were equal, a lower charge for 
delivery is one that may easily turn the scale in favour of the countrj- 
which is able to offer this advantage. 

" Tlie committee conclude their report with a short reference to 
an impression which is far too prevalent, that foreign competition ia 
npplicable only to the cheaper and commoner classes of hardware. 
This, no doubt, was the case a few years ago, but it cannot be too 
strongly urged upon all who are interested that it is so no longer. 
With the exception of some of the higher branches of skilled labour 
industries in which England still holds a position of pre-eminence and 
superiority, a foreign workman can, and in reality does, produce just as 
good an article, both as construction and intrinsic merit, as an English 
workman. It may even be doubted whether in respect of some 
industries involving taste, artistic design, and adaptive skill, for which 
by reason of his superior technical education he is specially qualified, a 
I'ureign workman should not be classed not only as an equal, but even 
as something more. It is, in any case, the opinion of the conimittei.' 
that foreign, and more particularly Genuan, competition in the hard- 
ware tnules should be regarded as a serious and increasing force, well 
worthy to be opposed by the best energy, enterprise, and ability of 
which English manufacturers and English artisans are capable." 
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The production of metals abroad has iuoreased greatly ; tliat of pig 
mtn, for instance, in England developed 34% from 1870 to 1895, while 
that of Germany and the United States was 316% and 467% respectively 
in the twenty-six years. It should be noted, however, that in the 
following table the metric tons of Germany consist of 2,204 English 
pounds, wherea-j the gross tons of the other two countries contain 
2.240 lbs. 



Xo. GO. Production of Pig Ikon compared in lUOO Tons, 1870-95. 
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In our special ll-year period, 1885 to 1895, the percentages of 
improvement are only 8% for us, but 57% and 133% for the other two. 
In tons the uett advance is 2,037 only for England, 4,397 for Germany, 
anJ 7,781 for the United States. 

The production of Germany had been one of remarkably steady 
increase, whereas that of England and Nortli America had been spas- 
modic. The output of the Germaa Empire in 1895 had already 
attained the figures of ours in 1870, and will soon reach the level of the 
United States. 

France produced 3,070,000 tons of pig iron in 18fl4. Belgium 81fi,039 
in 1805, Sweden 38,38.') in 1895 (pig and bnllaat iron), and Russia and 
the Urals 1,500,000 in 1892.' This latter country only produced 
716,000 tons in 1881. The production of pig iron in Austria was still 
on the increase in 1895. With such development going on abroad in 
i-ecent years, our iron industry cannot expect to flourish as it once did. 

The production of iron in Southern Russia has only recently become 
important It lias been encouraged by the large quantities of cast iron 
' Lnlcrflpin-KnolBviiilabK 
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reiiuired lur the exteuaive system of railways, wliicli the old Ural 
foundries coiild not supply fast enough, and by an excellent local coal 
supply. The output in the Soutli has risen from j22,000 tons in 1893, 
to some 800,000 in 1896, and hiia an iimnensc future before it, which 
is hound to considerably reduce foreign imports in the future, and will, 
therefore, affect our iron trade to the Black Sea ports. 

Since the commercial treaty of 1894 between Kuasia and Germany, 
the letter's iron has made its way all over the Empire. This result is 
lai'gely due to the care which Gerniau manufacturers have taken 
to observe Russian customs, and to adapt their waves to local reqiure- 
ments. Germany's share of the total imports of iron is very large. 
She supplies 35% of all the plates and sheets, 30% of the rods, 17% of 
the comer and angle pieces, and of locomotive enf^ines of all kinds ; also 
25% of the cast iion machines, and 18% of llie wrought iron ones. 

Both bar and sheet iron have doubled in the tiuantity imported from 
18110 to 1895. Germany and Belgium have increased their share of 
assorted, bar, and sheet iron more than we have. 



No. 61. iMi'OiroTios OF Ikon into lUr-su, in lUUO Pouo 
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In 1881 llussiat produuod 460,000 t..ns of pig iron. iST.OOO of 
wrought iron.t 288,000 of steel. In 1892 she turned out 1,060,000 tons 
of the first. 480,000 of the second, and 516,000 of tlie third. This year, 
1895, Gritat Britain imported there 02,130 tons of pig iron vermut 'J.TOU 
for Germany; 75,000 of wrought iron t€r»u» 24,800 from tlie latter 
country; and 7,200 of steel rrrmis the latter's 4,700. In 1895 Russia 
actually exported to England 600 tons of sheet irou.J In the last few 
yearn large amounts of German aud Belgian capital have been invested 
in iron works in Southern Russia, but liardly any English, 

As regards agricultural machinery, from many countries comes tlie 
tcatimony that if Britisli makers would give greater financial facilities 
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and be more enterprising, they would have a. larger loarket Thi 
demand in Russia is yearly increasing. English and American agricul- 
tural machines have the best reputation there, but are ao dear to buy 
that quantities of cheap German ones are bought instead. This is also 
the case with farm implements from Germany, which are of 
attractive appearance. They look the same or better than ours, and ar» 
less expensive. 

Many foreign manufacturers or exporters actually put up abroad, oo. 
the property where it is to be used, the heavy stationary macliinery that 
they send abroad. They wiU also accept a mortgage on the plant, when 
erected, in Keu of part payment, bo as to enable tfie buyer to use the 
machinery and gain profits before payin'^ up the full cost. It 
system that puts the seller on his mettle to supply good work, and 
affords him security for payment. The English manufacturer or exporter 
will not do this, and they seem indifferent whether their machinery is 
satisfactory or not, as they insist on receiving payment before it is tried. 
British terms are, usually, one-third of cost cash on giving order, on&- 
third on sliipment, and balance at 90 days after shipment. What 
a contrast to those of foreigners ! No wonder the latter are preferred. 
Not only are the agents of other countries often much more active, but 
they supply the latest and most modern improvements more frequently 
than we do. Would any British firms ever take orders for macliinery 
subject to the condition of erecting it, in Italy, for instance (a concrete 
case that has occurred), and of its being tested, when put up, as to all 
the conditions of the contract before any advance or payment whatever 
is made 1 German and Swiss firms have even gone thus far to secure 
orders. 

In Italy the Germans have obtained a large machine trade by such 
steps and by others equally energetic ; and the fact is that some of their 
products are better known than ours, owing to so many Italians having 
studied tlte management of industries and factories in Germany when 
these were first started on a Itu-ge scale on Italian soil. Having by this 
means become acquainted with German methods, credits, and machines, 
they have naturally placed the greater part of their orders there. 

Our exports of agricultural machinery to the principal foreign 
countries are now tabulated. 
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No. 62. Exportation of Agricultural Machinery, in £1000. 
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* Not giren in onr tUtlttlcs for 1885. 



The total exports iu the 11 years improved about 20%, or by 
£297,000. Those to our Colonies diminished £29,000. To Russia our 
increase is very large, but to other European countries we find stagna- 
tion or decreases. The falling-off to Belgium is great in both classes of 
agricultural machinery. 

As Grermany has become such a serious rival to us in these metal 
industries, I have put a few statistics together to show her progress in 
them. In 1895 the value of her total exportation of machines of every 
kind was £4,540,000 as against £2,493,000 in 1885 ; and that of fine 
and rough iron-work was £5,595,000 versiis £4,230,000. The advance 
in the total for these three classes alone is, therefore, £8,412,000 or 
51% in the 11 years, namely, from £6,723,000 to £10,135,000. More- 
over, it may be noted here that the value of imported machinery in 
1895 was £1,545,000 verms £1,155,000 in 1885, or an increase of 
£390,000 or of 24% only, as compared with one of £2,047,000 or of 
45% for exports. 

The following table is interesting as showing the importation of raw 
material and manufactures into Germany compared with their exporta- 
tion, 1886 to 1895. 
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Xo. 63. Comparison of Trade for Metals in Raw Material and 

Manufactures, 1886-95. Germany. 
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Analysis of above Table. 
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The increase in the decade of imported ores and rough metals is 
1,808,000 tons, valued at £8,075,000, as contrasted with an improved 
exportation of 749,000 tons, of a value of £190,000. The increased 
imports of roughly worked metals and manufactures ai-e 7,000 and 9,000 
tons, and £20,000 and £150,000 respectively, vermis an improved 
exportation of 291,000 and 100,000 tons, valued at £1,820,000 and 
£2,600,000 respectively. The percentages of increase of exports of 
manufactures are 27% in tons and 34% in value, compared with 50% for 
tons and 17% for value of imports. The value of exported metal 
manufactures iu 1895 was £10,205,000, as contrasted with an importa- 
tion of £920,000. 

The chief classes of the exiwrted produce of the metal industries are 
now given from 1886 to 1895, both as regards quantity (in German 
metric tons) and value. 
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Xo. 64. Kxit)RTs OF Manupaltlkes of Iron fuo.m ClKitMASv. 
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Lookiog at (inaiititiea and their Jevelopmeiil., the greatest percentage 
(if increase is in angle and corner iron with 473%, or from 30,000 tons in 
188f. to 172,000 in 1895, wortli £815.000 in tlie latter year ami £170,000 
only in the former. Next comes fine ironware with an improvement of 
\2n";„{Tom S,000 tons to 18,000, with an increased value of £770,000, 
from £875,000 to £1,645,000. Kailway sleepers, fish plates and machines 
(chiefly of uml or wrought iron) have all increaseil lOO^X, and rejiresent 
an improved value of £2,065,000. 

Other particulars can be gathered from the tahle itself. Tlie only 
decreases in value are in raw iron, rails, and iron wire, with a loss of 
£ri05,000, and of £25,000 for " other machines and parts thereof." 
though the ijuantity of the last-mentioned had increased by 3,000 tons, 
wr 43%. Finally the total value of ejijwrts, for the metal manufactures 
of iron only— as enumerated above — was £10,935,000 in 1886 and 
£18,670,000 in 18115, or a progress of 34 J% in the decade. Tins is a 
very diflferent result to that of our exportation of metnls and their 
manufactures (.see table Xo. 57, on pp. Ill and 112, where onr tobil 
improvement was shown to In- only £840,000 from IHHF, to I895>. 
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The only other important German exports of metal maniiiaetures a 
copper ones ; and lierc is found a large increase of 7,500 tons, and of 
£1.170,000, or 94%, namely, from £1,240,000 to £2,410.000. The most 
remarkable progress under this head is ammunition and artillery fuses, 
which rose from £150,000 to £625,000 in the decade 1886-95 ; and 
copper wire increased fivefold in value, from £50,000 to £250,000. 

Thus, as regards our Teutonic rivals, it may be said that, in spite of 
distressed times, their metal indnetriea in the last decade have shot 
ahead enormously, while ours have practically remained stationary. 

Tlie iron and steel trades of the German Empire are now generally 
satisfactory. Ever since 1890, tliere had been a great depression ; but, 
since the conclusion of the Commercial Treaty with Knssia in 1894, an 
improvement took place. Prices have also risen somewhat from the 
low point they had reached. The local demand for steel rails haa been 
aided by the increasing number of narrow-gauge railways and tramways. 
The discovery of " minette " ore in some districts has resulted in 
improved processes which economise coal. 

In 1894 the esportation of pig iron exceeded tlie importation ; in 
that year there was an excess of the former of 20,500 tons, though home 
consumption had increased to 6,500,000 tons from 6,000,000 in the 
previous year. In 1887, however, the excess of exports was 108,000 
tons. From 1890 to 1895, prices had dropped considerably, from 
£4 10s, to £2 6s. for forge pig ; from £4 14s. to £3 Za. for foundry ; and 
from £4 16s. to £2 14s. for Bessemer, 

The iron and steel trade of Germany had suflered so considerably, 
some years ago, from over-production, that large exports of metal 
manufactures were made at a loss. Tt ha.s since improved wonderfully, 
Init, in order to further increase the exportation, the Society of German 
Machine Manufactui-ers has recently organised a special export branch, 
and is sending practical engineers abroad to large centres of this branch 
of trade. One has already gone to the Pacific coast of South America, 
another to the Transvaal ; and othen will go to the Argentine Republic 
and Brazil, as soon as the funds are sufficient. 

The increase of exiiortation of machines is, roughly, from 00,000 to 
122,000 tons, or 107%, from 1886 to 1895; that of importation is from 
25,000 to 40,000 tons, or 60%, in tl le same period. For mechanical looms 
for textile industries, a change has taken place. Instead of coming 
exclusively from Great Britain, os formerly, they are now made in 
Germany ; and Saxony, with her carding machinery fur wools, has 
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entirely displaced ours ; Jtnd tliis is also happening gradually with most 
other textile machines. 

The exportation of iron from Germany to Russia increased largely 
after the conclusion of the Russo-Grerman Treaty, and all branches of 
the iron industry improved. In the first six months of 1893, before the 
Treaty, the exports were 425,000 tons ; in the first half of 1896, the 
total was 1,150,000, or an improvement of 160% in three years. 

Here again then, as was the case in the previous chapter on textiles, 
we find, after due examination of the subject of metals and their 
manu&ctures, that the contrast between the flourishing industries of 
Germany and the languishing state of industrial activity in England is 
too marked a one to allow us to contemplate such an unfavourable 
comparison with equanimity or passive forbearance. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE INDUSTRIAL PROGKESS OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE. 

The rise of Germany as an industrial nation has been almost 
phenomenal. Aided by the State in every possible way, and partly 
protected from foreign competition by high tariffs, her industries of all 
kinds — whether suited to the country or not — came into existence, 
developed, and flourished. Soon there was no sufl5ciently extended 
market at home for such a rapid increase of production, and an outlet 
had to be found abroad. As her progress in this direction was much 
hampered by the protective and heavy duties of other countries, she 
began in 1891 to make a series of special tariff treaties with Belgium, 
Italy, Austria-Hungary, and Switzerland. Later, in 1892 and 1893, 
came those with Servia and Soumania ; and lastly, in February 1894, 
the famous commercial Treaty with Russia, the coping stone of this 
great work, was finally concluded. In 1892, treaties were also made 
with Uruguay, Egypt, and Columbia, which contained the most-favoured- 
nation clause. These have all proved to be of great service in disposing 
of her surplus produce, and she is doing her best to conclude similar 
treaties with still more countries. Every possible effort is being made 
in all directions to push her export trade abroad, not only to European 
nations, but especially to the smaller States in distant parts of the 
world. (See chap. iii. on " Foreign Competition.") (Jermany may 
now be said to be pledged to the policy of developing her industries by 
all available means, of which new commercial tariff treaties will not be 
the least portion. It should be noted that, in the conclusion of these 
treaties of the nineties, there is no deviation whatever from the former 
strict protective policy. They merely lowered in special cases particular 
custom duties at home, and prevented the increase of others abroad, or 
obtained certain reductions there. 

The relative positions of the German Empire and Great Britain have 
been somewhat reversed in late years. Formerly our chief exports to 
Germany were manufactured articles ; but latterly they have largely 
consisted of raw materials, which are returned here in the form of 
manufactured goods, not only for re-exportation, but actually for our 
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own const! mption. Her chief exports to us are manufactured articles, 
similar to what we ourselves produce, and some of which are England's 
staple products, such as woollens and worsteds, all Iduds of underlineii, 
clotlies, printed ami dyed cottons, ironmongery, corner and an^le iron, 
paper and glass. Our exports to her and hers to us are, however, in 
some ciisea unduly augmented in statistics by the fact that certain kinds 
of our goods, as cotton for instance, go there to be printed and to bo 
more elaborately finished, after which they return to England. 

The largest export trade of Germany is to Great Britain, ami 
amounted for articles of domestic produce alone to ^£22,6:^9,000 in 1885, 
or nearly 15% of the whole, in 1890 to £34,4T6,000, or 203%, ^Mi in 1895 
to £33.776,000,' or 20% of the total exportation. It is distressing to 
obser^'C the steadily increasing exports to us of articles similar to our 
own, which has gone on in spite of the general commercial depression 
in late years. Though German commerce may have fallen off in some 
parts of the world, it has substantially increased in others, and is larger 
now than it has ever lieen as regarfis importation. In 1885T her 
exports of home produce stood at £143.015,000 and 18,814,000 metric 
tons; in 1895 they had reached £166,950,000 and 88,329,000 tons, 
representing increases of £82.035,000 in value, and of 9,515,000 tons in 
<lttftntity. Her imports for home consumption had increased from 
£147,220.000 and 17.867,000 tons, in 1885, to £108,165,000 and 
38,536,000 tons in 1K95, indicating an advance of £62,807,000 in value, 
and 14,609,000 tone in quantity. Her productive [wwer in almost every 
industry has largely increased. A later table of the values of exports 
from 1885 to 1895 (p. 129) will liest illustrate her remarkable advance 
in industries, by which ours are so seriously menaced. 

It is somewhat startling to an ordinary finglish reader to discover 
that Germany's present principal export is in woollen textiles, and that 
third X in importance on the list stand cotton goods ! Fourth come silk 
manufactures, fifth coals, sixth machines of all kinds, seventh iron 
gooils, and eighth clothes and underlinen^ — all manufactured jiroduct-s, 
in most of which we till lately believed that we almost controlled the 
markets r>f the world. Tlie value of these seven categories alone ol 
exported manufactures was £43.850,000 in 1895 !— or £11,105.000 for 
woollens, £8.195,000 for cottons, £6,405,000 for silk goods, £6.350,000 
for coals, £4.545,000 for macliinee, £3,955.000 for rough iron-work, and 

• Oenumu Hgnrei for IHBS; ISM^iuul I80U Uoud of Trade letonia. 
f TbcM BTD all U^rri fnun Gennaii itatisUcH, 
: Sngar txaan Konnil. vitli i'B.UHI.UOli, 
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£3,295,000 for clothes, dreas requisites, ami unJerlinen. In considerinjr 
export returns, it must be remembered that even where the values have 
declined, owing to fall in prices, the quantity has, in most cases, 
materially increased. The 1893 and 1894 figures show a far greater 
fall in value than in volume. 

The indefatigable energy of Germans to secure foreign trade was 
well exemplified during the period of the tariff war with Eussia, before 
the signing of the new treaty in February, 1894, The exports to the 
Russian Empire, of iron, macliinery, woollens, drugs, and leather, 
increased by some £2,000,000 over the previous year's trade, in spite of 
the customs warfare. Ajid this took place, though the duties in Russia 
on German imports had been increased by 50%, It is said that the 
Russian Goverament will establish official depots in German commercial 
centres for the exhibition of their goods, in order to still further develop 
the activity of both countries' commerce. Both are doing their best to 
advance their trade with one another to the utmost. 

Being desirous of putting before the reader a clear statement of the 
commercial relations of the German Empire with foreign countries, 
under the new era of tariff treaties, I cannot do better than quote from 
the able reports of Sir Charles Oppenheimer, H.B.M. Consul-General 
at Frankfurt, of which several lengthy extracts are given in Annex 
No, 9 (p. 179), and fi-om which a cursory view can be obtained of the 
existing situation, and of the circumstances that led to the conclusion 
of these treaties with each country. 

Imports and exports are now considered, and a comparison of the im- 
portation of raw material and manufactures into Germany is first made. 



No, 66, CoMPABisON OF Gehman Tkade in Raw Materials 

AND MANUFACTDEES, 1886-1895. 
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The increase in imports in the decade ia 11,833,000 tons of raw- 
material, worth £31,1CO,000, and of 610,000 of manufactures, worth 
£3,425,000; that in exports is 4,720,000 of raw matfirial, worth 
£8,455,000, and 22,000 tons of nifumfactured articles, worth £U,770,000. 
The exportation of mauufacturea therefore exceeds the importation by a 
value of £8,345,000. 

As exports chiefly concern us in international competition, I deal 
principally with them in this work, ao that the reader may see the rise 
of Germany and her enormous importance among industrial States. 



No. 66. SiXTEKN Chief GEitMAS Exports in £1000, 1885-1895. 
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The fact that woollen and cotton textiles form over 12% of the 
whole of Germany's exports, with a value of £20,295,000 in 1895, is 
surprising news to moat Englishmen. And they will be atiU more 
astonished to learn that woollens head the list of the exports of the 
German Empire by a long way with £11,105,000, and that cottons are 
next but one with £0,645,000. Silk goods follow with £6,405,000, and 
then coals with £5,360,000 ! As thia latter fact is ao little known, I 
give here a statement of coal and coke exported to Uie chief European 
countries. 
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No. 67. Export of Coal asd Coke, ix 1000 Methic Toss, 1885-1895 
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Tlie result is an augmentation of 1.365,000 tons, valued at £1.320,000, 
for coal, and of 1,660,000 tons, worth £1,384,000, for coke. The total 
value of the former in 1895 was £6,350,000, and of the latter £1,780,000, 
or £7,130,000 for both. It will be seen that the exportation of coke has 
increased to every coimtrj% whereas for coal, it has only done so to 
Austria-Hungaty and Switzerland. In 1885 no German coal or coke 
came to England. But. in 1895, 24,295 tons of the former and 1,250 of 
the latter were sent over. 

A few notes on the chief markets for these 16 classes of exports, 
and England's proportionate consumption of them in 1895, will not 
be without interest." The United States is the largest customer for 
woollens with 5456 tons, or 17% of the whole ; England comes second 
mth 4865 tons, or 16% ; and we take nearly all the hosierj-, or 1436 tons 
— 692 tons also went to India, and 104 to Canada. In cotton goods 
the United States are first ^ain, witli 7338 tons, or 21%, and we second 
with 5844, or 17%. The former takes over half the hosierj-, or 5,928 
tons. 343 tons of cottons went to India, 258 to the Cape, 262 to 
Australia, and 100 to Canada — all chiefly hosiery, except to the Cape, 
where cloths and stuffs predominated. 

The condition of the textile indnatry of Uemianv is in a healthy 
state, and has gradually improved. Tlie worsted trade particularly 
shows very great activity; and American orders are larger than ever. 

The development of the cotton industry has been n remarkable one. 

• OemiBa 8tati«tica. 
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In 1895 the number of spindles was over 4,G72,IK'LI, ilUtributed thus — 
1,400,000 in Alsace-Lorraine, 1.344,250 in Prussia, 1,331.427 in Saxony. 
I.165,63fi in Bavaria, 435,885 in Wurtemburg, and 395,000 in Baden. 
Their number from 1877 to 1892 increased by 28% versus one of 2^% 
for England ; but their absolute nmnber, represented by the latter 
percentage, is nearly equal to the former, I'p to 1877, fine yarn was a 
weak point in the German manufacture, but, since then, the finest kinds 
required have been produced. In 1876 the percentage of British 
imports of cotton yum -n-aa 17i%; in 1891 it had become 8% only. 
Particularly great progress in all branches has been made since 1887. 
Exports will now be considered in detail. 
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There are large gains in all the above classes, amounting in 
quantity to 9,346 tons, but a loss of 126 in laces and embroideries, In 
values, the first three show an increase of £1.115,000; but the last 
three a diminution of £1,205,000. The nett gain for cotton textiles in 
the decade is 9,220 tons, but thei-e is a nett loss of £90,000 from the 
fall in value of the last three in the table. 



Xo. 69. Export ok Woollen Textiles. 1886-95. 
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Here in quantity therti is a gaia of 4:,860 tons, but a loss of 561 for 
(flushes and trimmings. There 13, again, a great fall in prices for most 
woollen textiles, wliicli is most marked in hosiery and cloths (plain). 
Though there is an improvement of 3,710 tons in the latter, yet there is 
a decrease of £45,000 in value. 

For the export of metals of all kinds, the chapter on " Metals and. 
their Manufactures " (p. 108) ahonld be consulted. d 

No. 70. Chief Miscellaseous Manufactures Exported, I 
1886-95— Germany. J 
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In all the above there are increases in quantity, but, for cement, paper, 
and caoutchouc wares, decreases in value. The largest developments 
are telegraph apparatus, with 239%, or 148 tons, from 1885 to 1895 ; 
paper with 106%, or 37,928 (though £90,000 less in value) ; and porcelain 
with 100%, or 8290 tons. The total growth of these eight classes in the 
eleven years was 199,295 tons. To compare these with our exports of 
identical commodities (see appendix. Annex No. 10, p. 196) is instructive. 

No. 71. Other Miscellaneous Exports, 1886-95. Geemant. J 
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Here the most wonderful increitsG is in arms (rifles for warfare), 
which ia the short space of ten years developed from 15 tons to 
1,957, with an increased value of £1,220,000, or from £50,000 only in 
1886 to £1,270,000 in 1895. 

Returns prepared by our Board of Trade ehow that the quantity 
and value of wearing apparel of German origin exported to us is as 
follows : — 

No. 72. Geejun Exports of Welvklvg Appakel to Exgland. 
1880-93. 
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Here the advance from 16,183 cwt. to 50,879, and from £805,000 to 
£1,403.000, is enormous, amounting to 212% for the first and 74% for the 
second. 

Turning now to a comparatively new industry of Germany, we find 
that its shipbuilding yards are greatly increasing their trade every year, 
and are said to have far more orders than they can possibly execute. 
Would that such were the state of lliing.=i in England I In 1894, out of 
a total of 71 ships built for the mercantile marine, 54 were constructed 
in German yards, and only 15 in ours. Shipowners are making strenuous 
efTortA to supply vessels of very large carrying capacity, which, on account 
of the greater economy of working, will earn a profit where smaller ones 
do not. The cost of constructing ships has also been very low in the 
last few years; and the rivalry with British yards has become very 
serious indeed. In 1895 the tonnage built in Germany was 6,000 tons 
leas than in 1894, the figures being 101,400 and 117,620; but it was 
still a most satisfactory result when one compares it with the 48,200 
and 66,470 only of 1892 and 1893 respectively. So many contracts for 
merchant vessels have been given to the German firms that only a few 
could be accepted, as the orders in hand will not be completed till 1897. 

A meeting of fltiipbuildeis and ironmasters was recently lield in 
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Haiiover for the purpost; of advocatiug the use of German uiateac 
of English materials iu the shipbuilding yards, even though more costly 

It is stated that the owners of iron works have agi-eed to largely increasf 
their establishments and output in order to be able to supply all th( 
necessary ironwork, and further that "they will be willing to work without 
profit," — or "eveii. at a slight loss, — to begin with." The State railways 
will also co-operate in this movement by granting stiU lower special 
freights on these materials. Considerations of a patriotic and commercial 
nature have been the cause of this remarkable procedure. 

Such steps, if carried out, will inevitably further damage our expor- 
tation of metals and their manufactures to Germany, and must also 
reduce the already restricted foreign market for our iron industry 
products, — a consideration of enormous importance to our welfare. 

A comparison of some of the chief articles of iron exported from 
Germany and Great Britain in 1895 is now attempted. The categories 
do not correspond exactly ; but, taken as a whole, and approximately, 
one learna a good deal that is unexiwcted. 

No. 73, Iros Tradk — Compakisojj of Total Exports of Each 
Class from Germany' asd Great Britain r^f 1885 to 1895. 
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The comparison it«m by item does not exactly agree, as one sees at 
once, But wliat very favourable results figure for the German iron 
trade, and what very unsatisfactory ones for us I In quantities there 
■ 1885 figures for Germany not arailable in time. The period compared, therefore, la 
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are only 2 decreases on tins German aide imt of 10, while on the 
English one there are 9 minus signs out of 11. And values are almost 
equally diaappointiug. In angle, bolt, and rod iron our decrease for 
the 11 years was 19,000 tons, valued at £137,000 ; their increase, mean- 
while, wiis 14^3,(100 metric tons, valued at £645,000! In bar iron, the 
comparison is still worse, we figuring for losses of 101,000 tons and 
£630,000 versiLs their gains of 100,000 tona and £515,000 1 The other 
contrasts are best seen on the table itself. 

Tabulated statements of the total German exports to European and 
non-Europeau countries, from 1885 to 1895, are of ^eat importance to 
ns, in orfer that we may compare their totals with ours, and thereby 
gauge their progress iia compared with oui-s. 
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Comparing 1885 and 1895, there are only four minus signs, all 
small except to France. On making a comparisoa of 1895 and 1890, 
and subsequent, therefore, to all Hanse Towns considerations, there 
•re nine decreases— £1,415,000 to France and £1.096,000 to Spain 
being the largest, 'llie principal i^aius for the latter interval of 5 
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years has been £2,074,000 to Austria-Hungaiy. £2,015,000 to Switzer- 
land, and £1,203,000 to Russia. So that Geraan commerce, since 1890, 
has only progressed with half of all the listed countries ; for, of the 18. 
nine show increases and nine decreases. 

On comparing 14 countries receiving exports of British and German 
origin, we obtain the following remarkable results from 1890 to 1895 
for European nations :— 

No. 75. COMPABISON OF NETT ilESULTS OF BRITISH ASD GERMAN 1 

Exports of Domestic Tkodifce to 14 European Codntries foh 
Period 1890 to 1895. 
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The total results are increases amounting to £1,845,000 only for us 
versus £4,918,000 for the Germans. Our losses amount to £10,819,000 
versus their 5,573,000 only. The nett results for both are a loss to us, 
in the 5 years for the 14 countries, of £8,974,000, as compared with 
a decrease for them of merely £655,000. This enormous difference 
of our respective trades in home pi-oduce is astounding as regards the 
comparative effect of the depression of commerce, since 1S90, on both 
nations. In the chief British Colonies, according to German statistics, 
the following are the figures for the imports there from Germany :— 
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No. 76. German Exports of Domestic Merchandise to 

British Colonies, 1885 to 1895. 
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Since 1890 and up to 1895, there are improvements of £624,000 to 
India, £382,000 to the Cape, and £70,000 to Canada ; but there is 
a diminution of £33,000 to the British West Indies. 



No. 77. Comparison op Nett Results of British and Oerbcak 
Exports of Domestic Produce to 15 Countries outside Europe, 
IX £1000, 1890 to 1895. 
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1,734 

87 
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277 

2 

8 
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379 
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151 

14 

9,418 

39 

90 



Difference in &Toar of— 



Eholakd. 



QSKMAXr. 



242 
85 



+ signs added = . . . 
— signs added = . . . 



+ 838 
- 10381 



+ 84K)1 
- 9,676 



i 



- 10,043 i + 1^5 



70 



£ 

8,566 
1,870 

569 
1,632 

48 
135 

69 
485 
291 
569 
1,707 
734 



8,063 
8,205 



11,286 



The nett results are here worse than with European nations, showing 
H total loss, for 15 countries, of £10,043,000 for us, as contrasted with 
an improvement of £1,225,000 for Germany, or a total balance of 
£11,268,000 in favour of that State. 
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Looking into items, it is seen that to the Argentine Eepublic we 
lost £8,067,000 in the 10 years, whereas our trade rivals increased 
their home exports by £499,000 ; to Brazil we lost £136,000 vm-sus 
their improvement of £1,734,000 ; to China our commerce fell oflT by 
£1,355,000, theirs rose by £277,000 ; and to the United States our 
decrease was twice as large as theirs, or £4,120,000, compared with 
£8,413,000 for their reduction. In fact, they had decreases in 5 only 
out of the fifteen countries, while we had 11. Their progress in most 
parts of the world is remarkable, to say the least of it, when compared 
with ours. 

A table of the exports of German domestic produce to these 15 
nations in 1885, 1890, and 1895 will be found in the appendix, Annex 
No. 4 (p. 159). 

When one reviews the facts brought out by the tables in this 
chapter, and couples them with the other facts mentioned in chap, iii., 
on " Foreign Competition " (showing the untiring energy of the Grermans 
in taking the best advantage of old and new markets), one is compelled 
to acknowledge that their industrial rivalry is indeed a most serious 
one, in so far as their rapid development may be a cause of our retarded 
commercial progress. 



CHAPTER IX. 



TRADE WTTH J.VPAN ANTl CHINA. 



In tlie East we still have some hopes of better trade in the future, with 
the greater opcniug up of Japan and Cliina to European commerce. 
Here are opportunities for us, though there, as elsewhere, we shall have 
to deal with keen German and other competition in many manufactured 
articles. In -Japan to-day, even aa in Germany some twenty-five years 
ago, there is a great ambition to become an important commercial and 
industrial nation. The wonderful success of the Japanese in lately 
obtaining a sudden world-wide reputation as a remarkable military and 
naval Power has been to them a great incentive to do likewise in trade. 
They now hope to Iwcouie the industrial centre of the East, and, judging 
by their wonderful cleverness and adaptability to all European ideas, 
ways, and methods, there is hardly any doubt but that they will 
succeed in the course of time. How far they will carry this success, 
and how soon they will attain it in a high degree, are interesting 
questions of tlie future. Their industrial progress, even in its present 
stage, has already to some extent reducetl our markets for certain 
commodities. It may seriously menace our trade in the East in 
years to come. 

Tlie Japanese are essentially practical, and even as they learned the 
art of war by sending their young men to all the best military and 
naval schools of the world, so they are now about to leani the art of 
trade by placing some of their people in foreign countries, in industrial 
factories, and in commercial houses, in order to acquire a thorough 
knowledge of lousiness and its European methods. Should they, by so 
doing, also acquire those straightforward and honest business ways 
which are necessary for sound and extensive trade, and thereby raise 
the at present sometimes low standard of commercial morality, they 
will indeed become a commercial nation of the first importance in 
the Eastern hemisphere. How far this ambitious commercial spirit is 
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carried may be judged from the following extract from the interesting 
Conaular report from Tokio. for 1895 : — * 

" Commercial and industrial questions are now almost as popular 
subjects of treatment, both in the press and by public speakei-s, as 
the most urgent political questions, whether foreign or domestic. 
Among them are such matters as the extension of existing steam 
routes ; the results of treaty revision on trade ; insurance ; establishment 
of technical and commercial schools ; the training of officers and men 
for the mercantile marine; improvement of chambers of commerce 
and of the existing system of trade guilds; the despatch of com- 
missioners to study commercial conditions abroad ; the establisliment of 
R floating exhibition of Japanese products ; the effects on the trade of 
Japan of the opening of the Siberian Railway and Nicaragua Canal, 
when Japan may become one of the greatest commercial centres of 
the world, etc. Among public si>eaker3 are found not only officials, 
whose special province is trade and agriculture, merchants, and bankers, 
but even a naval ofHcer of high rank has considered it not beneath his 
dignity to tell his countrymen tliat they can only become a great 
nation by developing trade, and that trade is as worthy of their l>est 
efforts as war. 

" Abundant evidence ia given almost daily that the attention of the 
thinking classes is being seriously devoted to the above and kindred 
subjects, and, when it is remembered that a single generation ago trade 
in any form was considered the most degrading of pursuits, and that all 
engaged in it were, in the social scale, the lowest of the low, the present 
spirit of the people seems not to be tlie least of the many great changea 
that have come over them. 

" The cost of running regular lines of mail steamers to Australia, 
across the pacific to the United States, and to England is freely dis- 
cussed, and it is argued that Government subsidies would now be well 
devoted to helping the Japanese shipping companies to bear the losa 
which, in early years at any rate, must attend the carryuig out of such 
projects," 

Up to the present time it is satisfactory to learu that, in Japan, our 
trade has more than maintained its proportionate share. The foreign 
trade in 1894 was greater than ever before, and was three times as large 
as ten years previously. Our proportion for the British Empire was 
36%, of which one-half was with Great Britain. 

• No. 1058. [Futuigri Office, IBilG.] 
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It will yet be many years before the Japanese can, tlioagli backed 
up by the special advantages of tlieir silver currency, become independent 
of nil manufactures from Western nations, which is their fond hope in 
the enthusiasm of their present ambition. Their efforts in this direction 
are many. Firstly, the cotton-spimiing indiistry of Japan has developed 
immensely. On January 1. 1895, there were 47 mills with about 
540,000 spindles, as against 16 in 1884 with only 43,700 spindles. 
In .January this year (1896) there were 632.130, and 352,427 more in 
construction or planned. By next year, 1897, one may count on there 
being about 1,200,000 working. It is calculated that about 700,000 spin- 
dles will supply local consumption, so that the rest will manufacture for 
export to China and elsewhere, where they compete with our cottons. 
In 1887 Japan consumed 15% of home-made cotton yarns, and 85% of 
foreign ones. In 1892 that country consumed 72% of locally produced 
yarn, and only 28% of the foreign article. The consumption per bead of 
population had also increased from 19 (kin) " in 1892, to 2'4 (kin) in 
1894. Cotton spinning is Japan's chief industry now : and new mills 
are being put up and planned. Even some woollen mills exist which 
manufacture blankets and shawls. 

It is a curious fact that the Japanese were sent to Germany of all 
places — not to England, the centre of the woollen goods trade — to 
study the manufacture of wooUeu articles. It would be interesting to 
know why they did not come to us to learn, which would have resulted 
in more orders for machinery, etc., to English makers, instead of to 
German firms. No doubt this is auotlier instance of German foresight 
and attention to small beginnings. Most probably more advantageous 
terms were offered to these Japanese to go to German rather than to 
English mills to learn textile industries. 

Our importation of metals into Japan is still the principal one by 
far; but Belgium and Germany are fast progressing, and are advancing 
in some directions faster than we are. From 1884 to 1894, England 
more than doubled her value of imported iron and manufactures of iron, 
but Belgium increased her imports ten times over. In iron nails we 
lost ground in those 11 years, while Germany increased her share 
nearly tenfold. In steel we trebled our imports, but Germany, France, 
and Belgium did a great deal more than treble theirs. Basic steel from 
the Continent is to some extent supplanting British iron, because it is 
cheaper. And the same is the case for shafting, for docliyards, and 

• 1 kiQ= I) lb. 
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araenala. As a rule, where Germans take the orders, it is because their 
prices are lower. 

In the rapidly iucreasiTig local manufactures of Japan, we have 
additional reason to pay every attention to our trade there. Tlie 
opportunities for Eritiali enterprise— «r Continental, if we are not 
careful — can be seen from the fact that the length of railways has 
increased from 422 miles in 1890 to 2,243 in 1895, that some 2,000 more 
are being constmcted, and that 2,000 more still are said to be already 
surveyed. The material required will, therefore, be considerable; and 
we should partake largely of it. Docks, cotton mills, sugar refineries, 
etc, offer unusual openinfis for British exporters. 

In 1893 Japan possesseil 680 steamers of 110,200 tons; at the end 
of 1894 she had 1,017 steamships. She has many more now. There 
are said to be 65 ship-building yards, wliich turn out excellent 
work. 

Such figures give some idea of the commercial possibilities of the 
Japanese Empire. It appears that her mercantile marine has about 
doubled since the war with China, and that her tonnage is now about 
"lOO.OOO for merchant vessels. Previous to 1869, foreign ships could 
not be owned by iiidi\-idual3. In March, 1896, a monthly service of 
Japanese steamers to European ports was opened under large Govern- 
ment subsidies. Lines to San Francbco, India, Antwerp, and London 
have been started. 

One factor that has largely operated to help Japanese industries is 
the fall in silver, for it has made the difference in price in favour of 
their own manufactures larger than before. The cost of production is 
also favoured by a plentiful coal supply (amounting to over 3 million 
tons in 1893) and very low wages. These advantages, combined with 
the promptitude of the Japanese to take advantage of all trade openings 
and to learn all things pertaining to commerce, are the causes of a 
remarkable advance in all directions. 

It is probable that our total imports will go on increasing largely in 
spite of developing local manufacture ; for what will be lost to us in 
textQea will be made up for in an increased demand for other kinds of 
Britisli produce, such as machines, metal products, and, for a time, 
perhaps, for merchant ships until the yards of Japan (mentioned above) 
can supply all their local requirements. And for mennaf-war no doubt it 
will be long before the orders quite cease to come to England and 
Germany. Of the 19 vessels built for the Japanese navy since 1885 
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(up to May, 189(5) 12 were canstructcd in Japan, not to speak of inany 
toipedo boats. 

The following tables are toiupiled fi-om the official yearly statistical 
returns of the foreign trade of Japan, from 1888 to 189J, which are in my 
passession ; and they give an interesting insight into the rise of that 
country as a commercial nation. Oiir trade to the East is here only 
considered as reganls Japan and Cliina, for the limits of this little volume 
do not permit of a more extended inquiry. Moreover, the statistics 
elaborated in the foregoing chapters are necessarily dry reading ; and 
further figiires for other States would unduly weaiy the reader, already 
overburdened with statistical data essential to the object of thta book. 



No. 78. TiuriE of Japan, 188ti to 189.". 
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87.030 

86.1*1; 

Sft,70l 
184.901 

+ Be,84.'i 
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»i.;i95 
17,1*6 

186,112 

4-98.90(1 

■i- 270 
+ 79..W9 
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The moat noticeable feature here is the rapid progress throughout the 
|»erio<l 1885 to 1895, and especially its continuance from 1890 to 1895, 
when compared with the retrograde movement in many European 
countrie.s in the latter 5 years and with the small comparative advance 
ill the 11 years for others. Total imports rose from 1885 to 1895 by 
99,904,000 yen. or 341%. and exports by 98,966.000, or 270;'„. The 
foreign imports rose 340%, or by 99,756,000 yen, representing a volume 
three and a half times larger tlian eleven years ago. The industrial 
rlw of the Japanese Empire is shown by the greatly increased exports of 
JatMincso origin of 98,445,000, or an advance of 272% for the period, 
without including the vastly increased supply of local demand, e8[>ecially 
ill textiles. 

I now state the imports from and exports to alt coiinlries (escoeding 
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1,000,000 yen, for the value of their iinporla), in order of tlieir 1895 
importance. Anam and other parts of French India (grouped together 
in Japanese statistics) imported to a value of 3'3 million yen in that 
year; but, as their 1889 figures do not e.\i3t, they are omitted here. 
I pick out the year 1889 to compare with 1895, so that the comparison 
of German trade with that of other nations should be absolutely correct 
by being subseq^uent to the Hanse Towns alterations • in the statistics 
of the Gennan Empire. 



No. 79. Imports .vsd Exports of Japan, in Million Silver 
Yen, 1889 to 1895. 
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Nowhere does one liud a minus sign ; and most of the increases are 
very large indeed, both in value and percentage. In increased nett 
value of imports for the 7 years, we stand first, with 19'1 million yen 
(being an advance of 73%); China 2ud, with 13-8 (151%); Germany 
3rd, with 7-4 (154%); British India 4th, with 4-7 (64%); Hong Kong 
5th, with 8-9 (95%) ; and the United States with 3-9 (95%). Our 
position, therefore, is most satisfactory at present. But over-con- 
fidence in our undoubted commercial supremacy in Japan must not 
ever be allowed — as it has sometimes done elsewhere in the past — 
to cause us to neglect in any single detail commercial facilities 
which might further unduly assist foreign competition at our expense. 
Germany, for instance, in 1895 held a third place on the list of import- 
ing countries, whereas she only stood 5th in 1889. Her imports in that 
• Beu p. 10. 
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interval rose from 4-8 to 12'2 million yen. Her iielt increased value 
of 74 was very large when compared with 19'1 milliona on a trade 
almost four times as large as hers, and representing for her an increase 
of 154% versus our 73 since 1S80. Comparing our volume of imports 
to Germany's in tliose years, hera in 1889 was less than one-fifth of 
the value of oiirs; in 1895. however, it had risen to over oiie-fourtli. 
This is the more noticeable, as France and Belgium have not changed 
their places on the list, being still 7th and 9th respectively, and as the 
Uniteil States have gone down one place from 4th to 5th. Germany's 
consumption of Japanese exports bus in tlie same period developed 106%, 
or by 1-7 million yen, as compared with our 3rj%, or 0'8 millions. 
1 On considering exports, we find tliat the JaiMinese have increased 
1 their trade chiefly to the United States l.y 288 million yon (1 14"^) ; by 
U-0 (150%) to Hong Koug; by 7-8 (55%) to France; by 3-7 (68%) to 
China ; and by S'O (230%) to British India. 

A table of the principal exports from Japan corapetiug with ours is 
now given. 

No. 80. Some Exports of Jap.\nese Produce asd 
L Manufactdue, 1889 to 1895. 
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The advances everj-wbere are enormous for the 7 years; that for 
all textiles is 18,910,000 yen, or 590%. and for cotton goods alone 
3.451.000, or 2.154X. In 1889 only 168,000 yen worth of the latter 
were exported, as contrasted with a value of 3.619.000 in 1895. In 
Osaka there exist not only cotton mills but also silk, wool, jute, hemp, 
paper, carpet, and other factories, th<? produce of which comitetes now 
with foreign similar goods. The value of all metals and their manu- 
factures rose 91%, or from 8.403,000 to 6,538,000 yen. 1,053.000 tons 

L 
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of coal were exported in 1S89 ; tliis liad increased to 1,844,000 in 1895. 
It has been estimated that about one-half of the coal production of 
Japan is exported ; and large quantities have been sent as far away as 
San Francisco. 

Imports will now be briefly examined as regards textiles and 
metals. 
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Thei-e are, it will be seen, a number of decreases in the importation 
in our chief manufactures, which are principally due to local pro- 
duction of late years, and to increased imports of British Indian 
textiles. The figures for Germany are attached to ours. They 
show that, except for articles containing wool (in which Germans are 
lately cutting us out and are monopolising certain branches), we have 
not much to fear from them at present In ISSO, .13% of the total 
consumption of yarn in Japan was of domestic manufacture, leaving 
67% to foreign importations; but by 1890 the former had risen to 50%, 
and by 1892 to 72% of the whole, and this proportion has gone on 
increasing ever since. 

In metals it is different ; we see considerable German competiUon, 
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especially in bar and rod iron ((juiulnipled from 1889 to 1895); nails, in 
which tJiey have almost a monopoly (for their imports were ten times as 
large as ours in 1895); iron wire, telegraph wire, zinc sheets, and steel. 



No. 82. PitisciPAL Metal Impohts, is 1000 Catties, 
1889 TO 1895. 
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The only faUiug-ofl' in iniporUition is in steam engines and boilers. 
In spinning machiuery the advance is, of course, great 

A report by Mr. Lowther, Secretary of Legation at Tokio in 1896, 
called attention to the vital necessity of English manufacturers of railway 
material making every effort to advance their interests, as liitherto 
we had practically had a monopoly for rails, locomotives, rolling stock, 
etc. He notes that leading jVmerican tirm^, to whom the orders largely 
go, are well represented in Japan. It is "not so with our English 
tinns, only some of the most important of which have agents," 

I will now stjecify some of the commodities in which particular 
countries predominate in the import trade of Japan in 1895. 

The imports of Germany were larger than ours in tlie following 

special articles : alcohol (4,891,000 catties " to our 2,000), alzarine dyes 

(all 105,000 catties), aniline dyes (086,000 to our 2,800), aubnitnite of 

bismuth (38,000 to 6,000), clocks (70.000 to 24), Hannels (8,371,000 to 

* Caltie* where int uUierwiao tpcddcd. 
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341,000 yards), iron naUs (20,032,000 to 2,129,000), iron wire (1.901,U00 
to 270,000), extract of logwood (396.000 to 27,000), mousseline de laiae 
(702,000 to 118,000), salicylic acid (all), sugar (7,632,000 to 50,000). 
telegraph wire (2,514,000 to 869,000), watches (9,002 to 704), wine 
(50,447 to 215 gallons), woollen yarn (823.000 to 59 catties), zinc 
(1,252,000 to 367,000). zinc sheets (3,283,000 to 1,319,000). In the 
matter of stiiam vessels, Japan in 1895 purchased 27 from Englanil 
(value 3,493,423 silver yen) and 9 from Germany (value 952,753 yen). 

The United States surpassed our imports in the following com- 
modities; butter (98,000 to 3,000), cigarettes (220,580 silver yen to 
38,810), condensed milk (28,000 to 10,000 dozen), cotton ducks (397,000 
to 1,000 yards), flour (10,400,000 to 2,000), kerosene oil (all, 23,791,000 
gallons), sole leather (075,000 to 526,000 from British India only), 
ptiraffine wax (1,520,000 to 369,000). 

France exceeded our import trade in — butter (43,000 to 3,798), 
candles (390.000 to 79,000), exti-act of logwood (541,000 to 27,000). 
mousseline de laine (19.209,000 to 118,000 j'ards), watches (9,358 to 704), 
wine (420,000 to 215 gallons). 

Our imports were less than thosn of Belgium in the follovring 
particulars: — candles (436,000 to 79,000), iron bar and rod (3fi,512,0OO 
to 28,641,000), iron wire (354,000 to 270,000), window glass (77,000 to 
29,000). 

A treaty of commerce and navigation was signed by us with 
Japan on July 16, 1894, and was ratified in August of that year,* but 
it is not to take eUect until at least 5 years after its signature. A 
supplementary convention was effected in July, 1895, and was ratified 
in November of the same year.T A similar treaty, baaed on ours of 1894, 
was completed with Germany, and signed on April 4, 1896, at Berlin, 
but with certain modifications, see appendix. Annex No. 12 (p. 202). Up 
to that time their commercial relations with Japan had been regulated 
upon the basis merely of the most-favoured-natiou clause. On April 
17, 1895, the treaty of peace with China was concluded ; and the 
following are the remarks of Sir. Hall, II.B.M. Consul at Hakodate, on 
its provisions and probable eflects commercially. 

" Tlie event of the year which is likely to have most influence on tlie 
future of trade was the insertion of what ai-e known as the commercial 
clauses in the treaty of peace concluded with China at ^>himoaoseki. 
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By Clause VI. of thnt treaty four uew ports in China were opened ; the 
right of steam navigation on the Wooaung river and canal as well as on 
the Upper Yang-tse was aeeiirad, and last, but not least, it was stipulated 
that the Japanese established at the open ports and towns of China 
shall have the right to engage in industries and manufactures therein. 
These privileges, by virtue of the raoat-favoured-nation clause in the 
several treaties, are won for all the other foreign Powers as well as for 
Japan, Tfie IJritiah and other foreign merchants in China were not 
slow to avail themselves of the newly acquired tight of manufacturing. 
Within four months from the publication of the treaty four companies for 
working cotton mills were started in Shanghai, and two for the same 
purpose by Japanese capitalists of Osaka, Another curious result of 
this clause in the treaty of Shimonoseki was the sudden silencing of the 
Eastern Bimetallic League. The members thereof are giving up the 
uphill struggle they had so strenuously engaged in, and are not now 
so anxious to get tlie difference removed. The extent of this new cotton 
manufacturing industry in China will not be very great at Brat, hut 
it will gi-ow, and Manchester, severely as it has suffered hitherto, will 
have a harder fight than ever to make its factories pay." 

jVnotlier important provision of that treaty was for a new commercial 
tresity with Japan, which, however, was not finally signed till the 21st 
of July, 1890, its most important provisions being as follows : — 

" 1. The raost-favoured-nation clause in favour of Japan, but not 
reciprocal in favour of China. 

" 2. The maintenance of Japanese extra-territorial jurisdiction is 
China, while Cliinese subjects in Japan are to be under Japanese 
jurisdiction. 

"3. Japanese residents in China are allowed to lease or buy lands 
and houses in all the open cities and porta of China within certain fixed 
areas, but there is no corresponding stipulation in favour of Chinese 
residents in Japan. 

" t Japanese may freely engage in manufactures at all the opeu 
cities and ]>orts of China; but the question whether China shall be 
allowed to levy a tax equivalent to the import duty on the same class 
of goo<ls introduced from abroad is left to be determined in accordance 
with the treaty of Shimonoseki, 

" 5. The .same Customs duties and transit taxes will be paid by 
Japanese as are paid by the subjects or citizens of the most-favoured 
nation." 
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The war between Japan and China apiiears not to have altered the 
commercial situation as regards Great Britain much, except in so far as 
it has given a spur to the Japanese ambition of establishing lines of 
steamers in all directions. 

Comparing Japanese and Chinese trade in 1885 and 1894, we see 
that in the former year China enjoyed a commerce nearly four times aa 
large as that of Japan. But in the latter year it was not even twice 
as large in value. In 1885 Japanese and Chinese imports were as 
1 to 4; by 1894 they had become as 1 to 2. Their exports were, in the 
former year, 1 to 3 ; by the latter year, they had become as 3 to 5. This 
shows how ranch more important to ua the developing trade of Japan 
is to that of China, at the present time, as regards the new opportunities 
it offers for increased trade. It is for this reason that Japanese com- 
merce has been examined here in some detail, whereas I add but little 
on that of China. 

There is a great probability that China will soon become an 
important manufacturing country, in consequence of tlie right to import 
machinery (one result of the Shimonoseki Treaty of April 17, 1895} and 
of the decided advantages afforded by the fall in tlie gold price of silver, 
thereby making labour and raw material particularly cheap for foreigners 
starting manufactures. Three British companies and one Cierman have 
already been started at Shanghai, and will have 40,000 spindles working 
soon, in addition to those of already existing factories. The appreciation 
of tlie silver cost of European goods has tended to reduce their consumption, 
while acting as a bonus on local manufacture of similar commodities. 
The importation of metals has sufl'ered particularly from this cause, 

Mr. Beauclerk, Secretary of Legation at Pekin, stated in a report of 
1894 that the trade conducted by foreigners in China had made but little 
progress during the ten years, 1882-91, and that it did not promise 
any immediate considerable advance, 

The foreign trade of China has doubled from 1885 to 1895 (from 155 
to 314 million taels) ; but, if sterling values for those two years are 
compared, the increase is only one-fourth, owing to the gold value of the 
Haikwan Tael having fallen from Ss. 3 Jrf. to 3s. SJif. Our share of that 
trade in the latter year was 44J millions, or £7,250.000, about 14% of 
the whole ; that of Hong Kong was £23,500,000, and that of India 
£3,250,000. China's trade with the British Empire amounted to 
£36,250,000 ; that with all other countries to £18,000,000. So that our 
share for the British Empire was about 69% of the whole. 
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The excellent report for 1895 on Chinese trade by ilr. Grant Duff, 
Secretary to our Legation there, should be cousalted ou the status of 
our commbrce in China, From it I merely take the following extract, 
wliich so strorif^ly again represents the defectiveness of some English 
business methods, and the necessity of their amelioration, if we are to 
compete with other nations on equal terms. 

" It is satisfactory to find that British trade in China has shared in 
the general prosperity. Foreign competition is, no doubt, a very real 
fact, but, as Her Majesty's Consul at Shanghai points out in his trade 
report for 1895, foreign competition is chiefly to lie feared in the case of 
the minor articles of trade, such as matches, needles, etc. In the case 
of the major staples our position is as good as ever. Indeed, it is 
an improving one. Her Majesty's Consul, in the report above referred 
to, states that German merchants have had greater success than the 
British in securing contracts for arms and military stores to be supplied 
to the Chinese Government, but it may often happen that such contracts 
are placed in Fngland." 

" At the same time it must be admitted that British men of business 
do not appear to grasp the situation in China. They are too mnch 
iDclined to wait till the Chinese approach them, whereas traders of other 
nations more wisely follow the example of Mahomet with regard to the 
mountain. Our commercial interests in this Empire far exceed those of 
any other nation, bnt great as our position is, it will be speedily undar- 
mined by our many rivals if we do not reform our business methods. 
To tslce one instance. It is a remarkable fact that several of the most 
important British firms employ non-British subjects as agents in China, 
yet it is obvious that a British firm which is represented by a person 
sot of British nationality is placed at a disadvantage when competing 
with firms of other countries which employ their own nationals as 



The competition, both in China and Japan, will yearly become more 
menacing ; and it is of the utmost importance that our mercantile 
community should without delay take such steps as ai-c possible to 
prevent our now numerous competitors from succeeding in obtaining 
over us undue advantages commercially in the East, as they have 
undoubtedly done on some occasions In the past. 

On reviewing, therefore, trade in the East, we see special chances in 
the future of extending our trade to Ja^mn and China which must not 
be ca\'n]ierly neglected because of our present great preponderance 
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there. The extent of clever foreign competition is becoming every day 
more serious, though small in amount so far, when compared with our 
interests. Consequently we cannot possibly be too watchful or careful 
in counteracting the advance of our commercial rivals by every known 
and conceivable trade device, and by a renewed activity in every form 
of commercial enterprise. Though, formerly, we were perhaps able to 
dispense with modem innovations in methods and in minute attention 
to the smallest details, we can afford to do so no longer. The present 
necessities of our great commerce imperatively demand a new and dose 
study of the minutiae of " Education," " Production," and " Distribution," 
on which the extent of our future commercial supremacy must inevitably 
depend. 

In conclusion, let the reader remember that my object in compiling 
this work has been merely to place before the vast mercantile community 
such information as I have been able to acquire by diligent research in 
many quarters of the world, in the earnest hope that it may be of slight 
assistance in elucidating some of the points of the great commercial 
controversies of the present day, and in affording to the British Public 
useful facts and figures concerning the immense commerce of the British 
Empire. 
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COUNTUV. 




Argentin<' Republic * § 

Chilef 

China 

Egypt 

Japan 

United States . . . 
Uruguay § .... 
Venezuela II ... . 



Per cent. 
? 
2 

3J 
1 

4 
6 
? 
? 



1890. 


ISM. 


I^r c«it. 


Percmt. 


4» 


8 


11 


8 


n 


5i 


2* 


8J 


7 

13 


.1} 


5J 


8 


Hi 


t- 



+ or-ifr 
'94 V. '85. 



Percent. 
094 r. '90) + 

+ 



3} 
6 



C94 r. *90) 
('94 V. '90) 



+ 1* 
+ 2} 

+ 2I 



? 



* Includes tilver bnllion. t Inclndfs bollion and epede. t FigWM not obtaUuble. 

$ Argentine, Uruguay, and Paragnay claialfled together In 1886 in German ■tatiatioa. 

II Not separate in 1885. 
Note.— In Chill, Uruguay, the Argentine and Venesuela, it is believed that the offldal valoationa are Car 
too low. 
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ANNEX No. 4. 

Gebman Exports of Domestic Merchandise to 15 Countries Outside 

Europe, ix £1000, 1885 to 1895. 



COOVTBT. 



188S. 



£ 

ArgeDtme and Patagonia . . ? 

BrazU I 662 

Central America I ? 

Chile , 166 

China, Hob^ Koag, and Macao 840 

Colombia j ? 

Ecuador i ? 

Egypt I 103 

Japan 229 

Mexico ? 

Peru 61 

Philippines ? 

United SUtes 7,756 

Umgoay ? 

Veneznela ? 



1890. 



£ 

1,305 

8,012 

416 

1,540 

1,493 

218 

70 

188 

924 

715 

419 

174 

20,834 

890 

400 



1894. 



£ 

1,510 

8,850 

819 

1,127 

1,407 

171 

79 

847 

853 

541 

209 

139 

18,554 

397 

MIU 




+ or - 


'96 


V. '90. 




£ 


+ 


499 


+ 


1,734 


+ 


87 


+ 


685 


+ 


277 


— 


216 


+ 


8 


+ 


102 


+ 


379 


+ 


101 


— 


151 


— 


14 


— 


8,413 


+ 


39 


— 


96 


not MpArately 



NoTs.— Id eolnmn for 1885, tbe Interrogatlon-iOArk IndlcAtM tb«t Mcb of tbote oonnirtot 
gf Tea, in ibat 7<nr, in Oemun tutittlcs. 
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ANNEX 1 


Total Valubb of Impoets fkou and Exports 1 


CotrKTBlKl. 


.«». 


IS.365,943 
8,554,271 


! ,n. 


..». 




Bunift — Nmthprn ( ImpnrU 
Porta . \ Exports 


ft,67S,[)20 


18,068,883 
9,624,847 


18,497.004 
9,414.306 


— - — - Southetu f Imports 
Ports . \ Ei ports 


504^211 


7,1I).MS4 
1.51(!,S28 


7.640,018 
1,721,469 


8,5.32,691 
1,553,211 




Sireden nml Nor- / Impurta 
way \ Expiirta 


S,6M,05e 
8.483,1)78 


B,5B0393 
8,218.171 


8,918.638 
6,296,095 


10,989.000 
6.132.408 




Denmnrk Proper, ( Inpnrta 
nnd luelnnd . . \ Ei)Kjrt3 


8,284.287 


8,053,425 
^329,319 


4,241,671 
8.756,143 


6,285.767 
8,347.373 




D„l.blV...I„4i..(l?f:S 


143.877 

701,5!I4 


17.007 
774.046 


31,291 

395,386 


70.205 

217.744 




G.„„, . , ^ .{S^S 


16,GlI,8ti7 
2S,I53,3!l-2 


16.40*^18 
28,005,534 


21,836,401 
84.121,624 


84.353.419 

Se.055.8W 




«">■•"' {iSS 


12,413,104 
14J«0,949 


14,313,717 
17,303,845 


14.83&648 
80,113.787 


28,909,373 
15,634,364 




— raTii & other 1 

PoaaBBhions 1 Importa 
in the In- I EipurlB 


226 
031,530 


259.846 
902,642 


1.442,607 
1,753.517 


8.236,585 

1,767,796 




M.'- ^ ■ ■ (SS 


?,344,&45 
6,800.157 


11.247,861 
1,950.154 


14,822,240 
18,794,770 


11,253,664 
12,987,430 




f™« .... .{£p;s 


31,625,231 
21,355,072 


87,607.314 

81,1)82,990 


48,720,101 
87,292,455 


41.970,298 
87,990,659 




— ^v'i. . .{L"?:;s 


90,505 
12,363 


230.571 
127,821 


300,185 
163,217 


741,433 
299,808 






Tl,I34 


3,388 


19,941 


«,U9 
58,4*1 




Weat India / Imimrta 

IsUnda .\ Exports 


43,633 


64,284 


53,732 
7J(32 


137 
261367 




P-"".!-! ■ ^ ■ -ISS; 


8.471,801 

8,55U,853 


3.022.508 
8,253,031 


4,414,071 
8,081,905 


8,762.504 
8,603,318 




Aroresand 1 Imports 

M«dBira.lEiix.rt8 


378,433 
163.248 


369.797 
103.126 


340,3(H) 
233,2b-2 


227.595 
147,7:-I3 




"p.'' (ss: 


4,760,277 
3,015.458 


8,067,018 
8,113,751 


8,660,053 
4.294,490 


10,699,936 

4.078,597 




Cnna7 I»- / ImporlB 

luudB . .\ Exports 


23y,3!>4 
216,513 


431,707 
250.356 


421.'1S9 
216,552 


428;«0 
257.681 




— Fernando Pa. {^•^^;|: 


28.648 
11,206 


36,905 
23,012 


27.587 
7.813 


13.983 
8,429 




West India /Imports 

UimA>- -1 Exports 


6,003,889 
8,3*7,802 


5,362,339 
8.820,411 


8,068.776 
8.997,722 


1,752,63.^ 
8,291338 




Philippiuci 1 Iroportj 

Islands . . \ Eipona 


1,253.904 

080.004 


1.197.943 

786,376 


1,559,500 
939.98.^ 


1.688.663 
1,328,482 




^^ 


^ 


• I 


icludea Brills 


L and Foreign ■ 
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^^R 


^fl 


' TO Foreign CorNTRrEs, 18C5 to 189ri.» V 




"-■ 


'"-■ 


'""■ 


O,™^ ■ 


10,991,926 
B,e95.7M 


12,358,981 

7,514.795 


13.211.128 
8.370,619 


POUIOH. H 

Imports \ BouU — Mortheni ■ 
Export! / Forta. ■ 




8,777,500 
«4,039 


11,391,887 
1.331,253 


11325.791 
1.315,71* 


Imports \ Sontberu H 

Eiporti/ Porta. ■ 




10.»41^0 
S,lO5,502 


11.906.345 

7.002.269 


12.615.083 

8,568,778 


Iropotta ) Swodon mid Nor- H 
Exporti / wny. ■ 




4,829,.'il5 

B;i5i,o«9 


7.753.389 
2,928.006 


9.799.328 
3,135.122 


ImpoTta ) Dmuaaik Pri'per. 1 
Eiporta f mid loelwiJ. ■ 




16,878 
115,918 


2.384 
118.301 


23,637 

61,947 


£i:S) ■>■»'" ^»' ■»'«-■ ^J 




23,0G9,163 
27.(159.830 


2e.073.33I 

30,516,281 


26.992.558 
82.736,651 


17".}°'""'" ^H 




M.000.582 


26,900,924 
16.445.903 


28.419,477 
11,272,258 


iSS}™--- ^^ 


^H 


8,(KiS,49(i 

1.778,B95 


1,223,037 

1,075,054 


874,813 
1.988,479 


— - — ■ -lovB & Other ^M 

Exports Id the Id- ■ 
dian Seaa. ■ 




W.070.121 
lS,87e,551! 


17.3fi3,77G 
ia,594,SK16 


17,545.030 1 Imports In . .„ ■ 
ll.im.653 Ei^rwP'''K"'"' | 


^^H 


SS,709,787 
88,020,350 


44,828.148 
24,710,803 


47.470.583 
»0,324,998 


SKS}^"- 1 




885,621 
362,961 


890,612 
334,089 


549,362 
267.292 


y^SSS} — "'^ 1 




13.237 
201,104 


30,132 
119,292 


221.704 

308.017 


Exports 1 in Senegkmbin. ■ 




692 
188,W0 


108 
346.790 


50 
149.129 


Imports \-^ West IndU 1 

Exports/ Islands J 




2,670.855 
2,100.917 


S,942.1»4 
2,612.638 


2,401,921; 
1.865.973 


SSI "»»««.. 1 




174.47-1 
150,190 


140.778 
214.884 


127,252 ' luporti 1 AtoretxaA ■ 

154,074 , Eiport.; Itadrfrt ■ 




9.464.637 
8.914.836 


12,508.533 

6.702,804 


11,314,518 

4.052.80U 


£?s!:}si"i" 




115,684 

199.027 


165,390 

487.757 


410,103 

423,000 


Imports 1 Oanwy Is- 

EiporU/ boda. 




10,435 
11.053 


8.839 
II. 340 


1,020 
15,137 


feS)— "'""•""■•' 




984.976 
9,225,979 


127.873 1 131.5G7 
2,909.303 ; 1.644,214 


ImpotU i Wrtt ladik 




980.090 
979.620 


1,647.708 , 1,60C27I 
1,031.088 443.ft40 


Imports I Philippiiu: 


^^^L and Colouial pr 


ulnot.'. Bi'nr'i of Trade flguros. H 

■ 
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Total Values of Imports from and Exports 



OouiTTBiiw {Continued). 



Italv / Imports 

*^**y \ Exports 

Austrian Territories { ^^^^ 

Greece / Imports 

"'®®^ \ Exports 

Roumania * . . 

•r-w {iss 

^o^ (iTxS 



j Imports 
t Exports 



United SttiU 8 



I Imports 
' I Exports 



Mexico {^^^ 

Central America. . { g^P^ 

Haiti and San Do- ( Imports 
mingo . . . . t Exports 

New Granada. . . | t * 
(United States ^^^}^ 
of Colombia) . ) ^^P^^ 



Venezn<»la . 



Ecuador 



/ Imports 

• t Exports 

j Imports 

• 1 Exports 



B-a (K^t: 

Uruguay • . • • { ^P^^I^ 
Argentine- Eepublic { ^^^^ 

0^"« {L"xS 

^- {ETrS 



Japan 



( Imports I 
\ Exports , 



Western Coast of T Imports 
Africa . . . . t Exports 

Other Countries . • { e^JJ^*^^ 

Total op Foreign ( Imports 
Countries . . . \ Exports 



1A65. 
£ 

2,994,233 
6,345,465 

077,521 
861,77(> 

1,071,645 
1,126,959 

348,881 
201,146 

6,497,372 
7,222,743 

21,773,250 
6,168,225 

412,889 
320,383 



. I 



21,624,125 
26,170,787 

8,216,924 
1,967,389 

694,245 
156.168 

230,287 
348,419 

1,56(5,973 
2,419,347 

221,331 
397,956 

40,715 
30,027 

6,797,241 
6,771,024 

1,249,211 
aS6,258 

1,014,329 
1,988,565 

3,798,543 
1,626,315 

4,002,150 
1,205,876 

10,677,995 
3,688,415 

614,743 
1,654,028 

1,318,3,50 
847,484 

578,1 1 1 
417,688 



I 



I 



1»8,23 1,488 
167^84,822 



1870. 

3,843,605 
6.293,277 

1.104,662 
2,073,920 

1,279,325 
1,033,693 

1,045,524 
642,073 

6,636,909 
7,477,091 

14,116,820 
8,828,975 

238,769 
273,888 

49,804,681 
31,306,089 

299,813 
1,058,128 

1,054,277 
:r79,969 

230,832 
401,220 

906,279 
2,201,367 

81,915 
147,1>44 

138,411 
58,979 

6,127,448 
6,543,803 

999.925 
8;J5,094 

1,486,425 
2,428,182 

8,828,225 
2,767,048 

4,881,075 
1,853,706 

9,(;24„557 
6,3r»:{,39l 

96,173 
1,777,293 . 

1,721,632 
1,163,305 

1.037,023 
613,1()6 

288,425,080 
188,689.245 



4,632,619 
8,169,804 

1,318,889 
1,177,350 

1,762,801 
1,147,683 

594,158 
1,163,231 

6,555,714 
6,346,888 

10,895,043 
3,036,284 

711,294 
420,832 

69,590,054 
25,062,226 

721,907 
980,716 

1,308,889 
875,597 

443,837 
715,883 

962,205 
942,097 

37,136 , 
765,419 I 

2:^1980 ! 
133,519 

7,418,605 
7,172,406 

1,208,590 
758,094 

1,359,783 
2,490,604 

4,196,096 
2,JW3,950 



4,884,181 
1,817.981 

18,654,722 
6,096,770 

377.791 
2,593.862 

1,727,765 
1,027,420 

1,674,046 
885.784 

289,515.606 
204,957,312 



I 



1880. 

3,38,5,109 
6,333,240 

1,430.949 
828,971 

1,483,462 
918,038 

1,461,836 
1,199,262 

3,874,280 ' 
7,239,689 

9,190,589 
3,175,060 

350,564 
300,738 

107,081,260 
87,954,192 

628,071 
1,283,080 

1,838,926 
681,338 

187,212 
519,695 

838,493 
1,074,012 

198,304 
436,835 

647,331 
367,655 ! 

6,260,670 I 
6,915,419 ! 

694,593 
1,415,356 

8P6,628 
2,541,215 I 

8,45r>,633 
2,165,449 

2,652.623 
379,795 

11,826,102 
5,515,029 

531,621 
3,813,397 

1.890,599 
1,158,941 

1,071,070 
864,102 

318,710,760 
204,886,897 



* Wnldac'hia and Moldavia from 1865 to 
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TO FoRKKiN Countries, ISO.") to 1 «'.):> — ronthmed. 



1885. 



7.44)8,000 

2,157,570 
1,1-20,254 

1,912.804 
i»72,(»37 

2,757,I»20 
84(;,(«7 

4,080,tUJ7 
e,8;Mi,407 

8,818.37<; 
3,700.595 

481,357 
5G2,20<; 

86,478.813 
81,094.589 

724,847 
8(»(;.<;71 

1,005,131 
693,074 

115,231 
371,591 

237,140 
Gm,948 

22(;,:i89 
350,393 

150,990 
1:58,323 



1890. 



^ I 



4,085,209 
5,011,857 

♦i2<;,593 
1,443,978 

1,878,1»21 
4,7«0,67S 

2,4tMi,245 
1,551,305 

1.884.S52 
821,: 



M 1 



8,(>I4,069 
6,515,918 i 

492.80* 
2,298,705 I 

1,*232,»;*9 
1,2«.H;,114 

1,940,745 ' 
«4«;,.j5:{ 



J,;V;o,222 
185.9S4,7iM; 



8,093,918 I 
8,523,20i) 

1,728,337 
1,094,318 ' 

1,902,798 
1,235,120 

4,447,159 ' 
1,350,497 ' 

4,810,883 ' 
7,340,808 : 

8,3<>8,851 ; 
3,459,1K»1 

608,034 ' 
702,001 I 

97,283,349 I 
46,340,012 

542.979 
2,012,502 

1,320,305 
1,o:J7,489 

8t»,5;»3 
547,4<»9 

:i94,201 
1,209,018 

308,550 
837,594 

72,84:^ 
308,772 

4,350,075 
7,795,073 

341,208 
2,083,494 

4,129,802 
8,530,427 

8,47:J,a48 
8,:^65.824 

1,053,004 
1,234,840 

4,8:M),850 
6,7(^J,2^1 

1,0244)93 
4,187,373 

1,057,123 . 
1,059,078 

1,133,031 
1,187,818 

24.530,7h:{ 
33,721»,049 



1895. 
£ 

3,132,720 
6,211,337 

1,221,783 
2,149,552 

1,241,400 
800,193 

2,118,505 
944,034 

6,751,537 
6,032,932 

9,524,507 
3,414,500 

404,400 



CocxTRiKi* {^Gmiinutd). 



3 



705,09 

86,548,800 
44,007,703 

407,331 
1,055,527 

970,014 
1,:J79,570 

5:J,210 
372,528 

4:(4,893 
1,201,90:S 
I 
5:^410 I 
812,495 i 

117,957 I 
200,034 

3,014,155 
7,043,739 

400,!*40 
1,385,041 

9,08 M97 
6,480,848 

3,4.'U>,142 
3,454,332 

1,371,088 
763,519 



Imports 
Exports 

Imports 
Exi)oriB 

Iiu))ort8 
Kxix>rt8 

Imports 
Exports 

Imports 
Exports 

Im]>ort8 
Exports 

Imports 
Exports 

Imports 
Exports 

Imp<irts 
Exports 

Imports 
Exports 

Imports 
Exports 

Iiniwrts 
Exports 

Imports 
Exports 

Imports 
Exports 

Imports 
Exports 

Imports 
Exports 

Imports 
Exports 

Imports 
Exports 

Imports 
Exports 



3,34:),805 Imports 
5,:^03,53«i Exports 



1.14.3,:J82 
4,772,829 

210,49:; 
070,512 

480,027 
1.49:i.H25 



Imports 
Exports 

Imports 
Exports 

Imports 
Exports 



Italy. 

Austrian Territories. 

Greoce. 

Roumunia.* 

Turkey. 

Egypt. 

Morocco. 

United States. 

Mexico. 

Central America. 

Haiti ami St. Do- 
mingo. 

Bepublio of Colom- 
bia. 

Venezuela. 

Ecuador. 

Brazil. 

Uruguay. 

Ar;;eiitiuu Bepublie. 

ChUe. 

Peru. 

China (exclusive of 
Hong Kong and 
MaGio> 

Japan. 

Western Coast of 
Africa. 

Otlur Countrir;*. 



821,159,44H Imports \ Total or Fokrion 
a09,7»U),25<I ExporU / Cocwtriks. 



I*'7«, Rnd Houmnnia in 1>7'.». 
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ANNEX No. 6. 

Special Statistics on the Trade op some Foreign Countries, 1875 

TO 1895. 

(Supplied by the courtesy of H.M.'8 Consuls in the countries quoted.) 

Bulgaria, Denmark, Greece, Japan, Netherlands, Norway, Morocco, 

Portugal, Servia, Uruguay. 



Ybabs. 



1886 
1890 
1895 



BULGARIA, IN £1000. 
Value of Total Imports and Exports. 



imports. 



Fre. 
64,285,809 
84,530,497 
69,020,295 



£ sterling. 
2.257 
3,881 
2,760 



Exports. 



50,404,314 
71,051,123 
77,685,546 



£ sterling. 
2,016 
2,842 
8,107 



Total Exi'orts of— 



T1U.R8. 



1886 
1890 
1895 



All mannfiactured articles of iron, 
steel, and other metals. 

£ 
25 

1 

2 



Textiles. 



£ 

127 
125 
118 



Total Imports of — 



YXARS. 


All mannfoctu^ articles of iron, - 
steel, and ottier metals. 


TeztUes. 


1886 

1890 

1895 


£ 

181 
384 
312 


£ 
949 
1,072 
902 



Value of Total Imports from- 



1 
Ykabb. Great Britain. 


Uermany. 

£ 

84 
154 
350 


Belgiom. 


France. 

£ 

151 
138 
120 


U. SUtes. 

£ 

21 
1 
5 


Austria- 
Hnngarj. 


£ 
1886 ... 731 
1890 . . . : 800 
1895 . . . , 610 

1 


£ 

25 
99 
64 


£ 

682 

1,320 

870 
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DENMABK, IN £1000. 



Value of Total Imports and Exports. 



Ykasa. 


ImporW. 


ExportM, 


1875 

1885 

1890 

1895 


Krona. 
827,742,000 
249,228,000! 
807,031,000 
864,039,000 


£ flterling. 
12,652 
18,845 
17,057 
20,224 


Kroiut. 
170,658,000 
162,261,000 
288,837,000 
268,894,000 


£8tertiDg. 

9,481 

9,015 

12,991 

14,989 



Total Exports of— 



Ybau. 



1875 
1885 
1890 
1895 



All mannfactored articles of iron, 
steel, and other metals. 



£ 
138 
149 
2.39 
249 



CuttOQ 


WooUen 


Cotton 


Woollen 


goods. 


goods. 


yam, etc 


yam, etc 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


81 


122 


♦ 


* 


79 


163 






83 


170 






85 


180 


4 


6 



* No special statistics for yam before 1895. 



Total Imports of — 



Tbabs. 


All manafactured articles of iron, 
steel, and other metaU. 


Oottim 
goods. 


WooUen 
goods. 


Cotton 
yam, etc 


Woollen 
yam, etc 


1875 

1885 

1890 

1895 


1,037 
1,148 

1,488 
2,198 


£ £ 
928 1059 
799 1007 
825 : 1062 
578 928 
1 


£ 
* 

291 


£ 
• 

224 



• No special statUtics fur yam before 1895. 



Value of Total Imports from- 



Tkabs. 


Great Britain. Germany. 


Belgium. 


FVance. 

£ 

263 
307 
386 
389 


United States. 


1875 

1885 

1890 

1895 


£ £ 
3,531 i 4,660 
8,010 5,367 
8,753 5,526 
8,927 6,784 


£ 

190 
277 
472 
355 


£ 

117 

879 

M86 

560 
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GREECE, IX £1000. 
Value op Total Impouts and Exports. 



Ykars. 



1890 
1895 



Imports. 



Exports. 



Dmchme. 
194,520,000 
202,972,00(t 



£ sterling. 
6,484 

4,61 :*» 



Drachme. 
189,168,000 
120,912,000 



£ sterling. 
4,638 
2,748 





Value 


OP Total Imports from— 






Tears. 


Great Britain. 


Germany. 


Russia. 


France. 


United States. 


£ 

1890 1,721 

1895 1,347 


£ 
221 
376 


JC 
1,380 
1,154 


£ 
480 
352 


£ 
146 
130 



JAPAN, IN £1000. 
Value of Total Imports and Exports. 



Yrakh. 



1885 
1890 
1895 



Imports. 



Silver yen. 
29,327,498 
81,728,580 
129,260,578 


£ 9terlin(; 

6,918 

18,280 

18,i52(> 



Exports. 



Silver yen. 


£ sterling 


86,138,355 


6,821 


66.603,506 


9,581 


136,112,177 


14,624 



rv 



Total Exports of — 



YXARS. 



1890 
1895 



All manufactared articles of iron, , Cotton 
steel, and other metals. ' goods. 



35 



£ 

44 
216 



Woollen 
goods. 



Cotton 
yam. 

£ 
112 



Woollen 
jram. 



Total Imports of — 



Ykars. 



1885 
1890 
1895 



All manufactared articles of iron, 
steel, and other metals. 



Cotton 
goods. 



Woollen 
goods. 



Cotton 
goods. 



Woollen 
goodn. 



£ 


£ 


£ 


£ , 


£ 


536 


589 


i 596 


1,063 ! 


— 


670 


634 


> 1,141 


1,618 




1,074 


740 


1,111 


737 ! 


99 



Value of Total Imports from — 



Ykakh. 



1890 
1895 



Great Britain, i Germany. 



£ 
4,325 
4,705 



£ 
1,114 
1,274 



Belgium. 

£ 
167 
214 



France. 

£ 

628 
579 



United States. 
£ 

1,117 

966 
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NETHERLANDS. IN £1000. 



Value op ToTAii biPORTs and Exports. 



Ykaks. 



Iiuport!*. 



1875 
1885 
1890 
1895 



Gulden. 

718,846,242 

1091,487,883 

1299,750,478 

1443,839,400 



K, Sterling. 

59,900 

90,957 

108,312 

180,320 



Exports. 



Oulden. 

688,970,909 

891,036,294 

1087,531,906 

1187,079,087 



£ Sterling. 
44,914 
74,253 
90,628 
^,173 



Total Exports of— 



Years. 


All nutnufftctared articles of iron. 


Cotton 


Woollen 


Cotton 


Woollen 


steel, and other metaU. 


goods. 


goods. 

£ 


yarn, etc 

£ 


yam, etc 




£ 


£ 


1875 


2,588 


1,431 


880 


1,169 


790 


1885 


6,855 


1.771 


318 


1,827 


729 


1890 


4,629 


2,450 


846 


974 


877 


1895 


6,133 


2,240 


876 


1,247 


254 



Total Imports of- 



Ykabs. 



1875. 
1885. 
1890. 
1895. 



A U manofactared articles of Iron , Cotton 

steel, and other metals. goods. 

£ £ 

3,335 1.004 

8.590 700 

6,340 728 

6,580 970 



Woollm 
goods. 




Woollen 
yam, etc. 



£ 

1,209 

1,062 

871 

812 



Value of Total Imports from — 



Ybabs. 



1875 
1885 
1890 
1895 



Great Britain. ; Germany. 



£ 

1,153 
22,420 
23,636 
18,200 



£ 

13,500 
24,825 
22.724 
24,430 



Belfinm. 

£ 
8,769 
13.465 
16,265 
13,840 ♦ 



France. 

£ 
1,400 
1,574 
2,016 
1,500 



United Sutew. 

£ 

1,788 
4,634 
8,208 
9,240 ♦ 



* Preliminary figures. 
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NORWAY IN £1000. 



Value of Total Imfobts and Exports. 



Years. 


1 

Imports. 


Exports. 


1875 

1885 

1890 

1895 


Kroner. £ sterling. 
176,900,000 9,827 
145,600,000 8,089 
208,700,000 11,594 
222,300,000 12,350 


Kroner. 
108,500,000 
101,900,000 
181,100,000 
187,300,000 


£ sterling. 
6,750 
6,663 
7,283 
7,628 



Total Exports op — 



Ybabs. 


Manufactured metal articles. 


Cotton goods. 


WooUen 
guods, etc. 

£ 


Cotton yam, 
etc. 

£ 


WooUen yarn, 
etc 




£ 


£ 


£ 


1875 . . . 


43 


^ 


51 


46 


1 


1885 . . . 


160 


33 


75 


11 


i 


1890 . . . 


208 


74 


150 


9 


1895 . . . 


182 


113 


171 


H 


m 



Total Imports of- 



Yeabs. Manufactured metal articles. , Cutton goodw. 



£ 
339 
242 
347 
415 





£ 


1875 . . . 


473 


1885 . . . 


290 


1890 . . . 


441 


1895 . . . 1 


636 



Woollen 
goods, etc. 

£ 
705 
523 
645 
726 



Cotton yam, 
etc. 



Woollen yam, 
etc 



£ 

65 

80 

135 

121 



£ 

42 

78 

117 

129 



Value of Total Imports from— 



Years. 


Great Britain. 


Germany. 


Belgium. 

£ 

122 
142 
362 
499 


France. 


United States. 


1875. . . . 
1885. . . . 
18I»0. . . . 
1895. . . . 


£ 
2,863 
2,075 
8,673 
8,570 


£ 
2,623 
2,315 
8,054 
8,255 


£ 

481 
253 
324 
246 


J6 
132 

409 

511 

433 
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MOROCCO, IN £1000. 



Value of Total Imports and Exports, 


IN Sterling. 


YXASS. 


Imports. 

£ 
1,009 
1,314 
1,695 
1,655 


Exports. 


1875 

1885 

1890 

1895 


£ 

1,425 
1,145 
1,525 
1,171 











Value of Cotton Gkx)i>s Imported, in Sterung. 






Yeahs. 


Imports. 




1875 
1885 
1890 
1895 




£ 
445 






507 






708 
647 



Value in Sterling of Total Imports from — 



Ybabs. 


Great Britain. 

£ 
782 
950 
993 
900 


Germany. 


Francs. 


1875 

1885 

1890 

1895 


£ 


16 

70 

152 


£ 

225 
290 
432 
470 
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PORTUGAI., IN £1000. 
Value of Total biPORTs and Exports (Spfxie excluded). 



YkAK8. 



Imports. 



187."> 
1885 
1890 
189r> 



Currency. 
36,068,691,000 
87,176,297,000 
55,788,223,000 
50,985,000,000 



£ sterling. 

8,014 

8,261 

12,38-) 

11,319 



Exports. 



Currency. 
24,882,217,000 
27,079,376,000 
82,648.929,000 
88,054,000,000 



£ sterling. 
5,418 
6,017 
7,255 
8,456 



Exports. 



Ykabm. 



187;-) 
1885 
1890 
1895 



Metals (specie excepted) and all 

msQiukctured articles of iron, 

steel, and other metals. 

£ 

34 

4() 
52 



Cotton 
goods. 



£ 
84 
20 
26 
199 



Woollen 
goods. 

£ 

5-7 
11-5 
20-8 



Cotton 
yam, etc. 

£ 
0-60 
0-45 
0-37 
0-47 



Woollen 
yam, etc. 



£ 

Nil 



•• 
*• 



Total Imports. 



YKAB.H. 



1875 
1885 
1890 
1895 



Metals (Rpecie excepted) and all 

manotactared articles of iron, 

steel, and other metals. 

£ 
661 
54(; 
686 
854 



Cotton 


Woollen 


Cotton 


WooUen 


Goods. 


goods. 


yam, etc. 


yam. etc 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


90H 


527 


80 


1-5 


646 


364 


61 


3-3 


699 


463 


73 


11-4 


465 


2:^4 


7tJ 


10-5 



Valve op Total Imports prom — 



Yrakh. 



1875 
1885 
1890 
1895 



Great Britain. 

£ 
4,091 
8,586 
3,696 



Germany. 



Delglum. 



£ t 

181 78 

834 181 

1,590 603 

Not yet pttbliflhed. 



France. 

£ 
1,314 

996 
1,628 



United States. 



£ 

512 
1,028 
1,182 
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SEBVIA, IN £1000. 
Valuk of Total Imports and Exports. 



Ybau. 



1874 
1885 
1890 
1895 



Imports. 



Dliutrs. 
81,050,000 
40,472,975 
88,042,500 
28,217,500 



£ sterling. 
1,242 
1,618 
1,521 
1,129 



Exports. 



Dinart. 
84,750,000 
37,615,299 
46,840,000 
48,890,000 



£ fterling. 
1,390 
1,504 
1,888 
1,735 



Total Imports of — 



Tbabs. 


• 

All iDMiiifiMtiiTed articles of iron, 


Cotton 


Woollen 


Cotton 


Woollen 


•tesU and other metals. 


goods. 

£ 


goods. 

£ 


yam, etc. 


yam, etc 




£ 


£ 


£ 


1874 


— 




— 


— 


— 


1885 


72 


120 


59 


83 


7 


1890 


77 


60 


77 


125 


22 


1895 


50 


86 


59 


59 


17 



Value of Total Imports from— 





Tbabs. 


1 

1 OreMBrltaln. 

£ 


Germany. 

£ 


Belginm. 


France. 


United Sutes. 




£ 


£ 


4 


1874. 




— 


— 


— 


"^ 




1885. 




136 


91 




7 


— 


1890. 




195 


114 


8 


10 


— 


1895. 




27 


77 


•• 


14 


"^^^ 
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URUGUAY IN £1000. 



Value or Total Imports and Exports. 



Yeabs. 



Imports. 



1875 
1885 
1890 
1895 



Currency. 
12,431,000 
26,275,000 
82,394,000 
25,386,000 



£ Sterling. 
2,645 
6,377 
6,892 
6,401 



Exports. 



Currency. 
12,693 
26,253 
29,085 
32,543 



£ aterUng. 
2,700 
6,373 
6,188 
6,924 



Total Imports op — 



Years. 



All mannfactured articleB of iron, 
Bteel, and otber metals. 



1875. 
1885. 
1890. 
1895. 



£ 

578 
1,294 
1,846 
1,370 




Cotton 
garments. 



£ 

Nil. 



»» 



WooUen 
garments. 

£ 

Nil. 

9* 



Value op Total Imports prom — 



YE.VB8. 


Great Britain. 


1 
Oermany. 


Belgium. 


France. 


United States. 




£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


1875 .... 


529 


127 


100 


617 


178 


Jc>c*0 .... 


1,570 


484 


174 


893 


435 


189<) .... 


1,872 


600 


318 


1,085 


1 520 


1895 .... 


1,678 


631 


300 


506 


374 
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ANNEX No. 7. 
Special Statistics on the Trade of British Coloxies, 1876 to 1895. 

(From Colonial Statistics, and supplied by the courtesy of the Agents-Gteneral 

of these Colonies in London). 

Cape Colony, Natal, New South Wales, New Zealand, Queensland, 

South Australia : showing German Imports. 

CAPE COLONY, IN £1000. 
Yalub of Total Imfobtb fbom — 



Ybais. 


Value of 

toul 
imports. 


Value of 

toul 
exports. 

£ 


1 

Great 
BriUin. 

£ 


Germany. 

£ 


France. 

£ 


Belginm. 


United 
Sutes. 




£ 


£ 


1875 


6,731 


4,207 


4,712 


6 


14 


Not Stated. 


126 


1885 


4,772 


5,811 


8,759 


48 


Xil. 


12 


127 


1890 


9,366 


10,152 


7.825 


164 


67 


3 


274 


1895 


13,612 


16,798 


10,427 


772 


42 


123 


867 



ToTiL Value of Imports of— 



YlABS. 



Mannfkctared articles of Iron, 
•teeU and other metals. 



T 



1875 
1885 
1890 
1895 



£ 
383 
191 
572 
690 



Cutton goods. 

£ 

502 

419 

696 

1,029 



Woollen good:*. 



£ 

259 
150 
366 
351 



Total Value of Expobts 



Tbabs. 


Great Britain. 


Germany. 


France. 


Belgium. 


United State*. 






£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


1875 


5,364 


18 


— 


Not sUted. 


168 


1885 


8,451 


58 


(779) 


12 


84 


1890 


9,707 


97 


1 


(757) 


98 


1895 


16,316 


55 


22 


6 


120 





Value 


OF German Imports of, in £ (not £1000). 




Ybabs. 


Cotton goods. 


Woollen goods. 

£ 

34 
1,742 
1,807 


Hardware. 


Machinery. 


Silk goods. 


1875 
1885 
1890 
1895 


£ 

1,329 i 
5,674 
17,765 

1 


£ 

110 
Not stated. 
78,484 


^ . 

263 

2,202 

40,919 


£ 

5 
34 
49 



^'JUKJC 



3 =:it 



iU*ir 



>!• 




• • 



IF — 






5?" 



I<S 



Irfi 







yrv 


^Jl IH 


^- 


%TI>. 


IS £:WiK 










Vji! 


:i :* T:*= 


r •• 


2jQ-»a 


.«..- 






■:».xp- 










.^. 


Jruine. 


Mr-. 


Caitori 




£ 


£ 


£ 


- 


£ 


£ 


£ 






£ 


j*?7:> 


13.755 


13.71^7 


<MZ 




XiL 


xa. 


NO. 


204 


lf5J»5 


:S,737 


i*:;7^» 


1U*?< 




373 


345 


196 


1,009 


IKlO 


22.^15 


iriw*; 


e-»r-i« 




i53& 


118 


ISl 


g59 


1>^ 


IJ5JW4 


21>&5 


0,43) 




42fr, 


« 1 


150 


€84 



Total Value of Exports 



YrAtf 


r;r»«c Hriuln. 


Germany, 


France. 


|{elgiiim. 


United States. 




£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


IHlh 


6;i75 


Nil. 


Nil 


NiL 


148 


IH8A 


7,2JI3 


30 


142 


400 


986 


\m) 


6,023 


404 


234 


1,012 


1,300 


iN{i:i 


9;i7l 


1,142 


1,480 


781 

1 
1 


684 
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NEW ZEALAND, IN £1000. 
Yalub of Total Ihpobts fbo3i — 



Years. 



1875 
1885 
1890 
1895 



Value of 

total 
imports. 



£ 

8,029 
7,479 
6,260 
6,400 



Valae of 

total 

exports. 

£ 

6,828 
6,819 
9,811 
8,550 



Great 
BriUiQ. 



£ 
6,103 
6,227 
4,221 
3,992 



Germany. 



£ 

16 
50 

78 



France. 



Belgium. 



I £ £ 

l(£471 only) Nil. 

7 (£456 only) 

'5:5 



12 



16 



United 

SUtM. 



£ 

213 
401 
355 
394 



Total Imports of — 



Yeako. 



{Manufiftctiired 
. articles of 

I iroOfSteeU 
, and oilier 
metals. 



*: 



Cotton 
goods. 



Woollen 
goods. 



I )raperH. 



Uaber- 
dashery. 



Hosiery. 



Total Value of Exports to — 



Linen 

manufac* 

turers. 



1875 






Not 8um- 


niariscd 








1885 


1,029 


237 


119 


1,089 


81 


42 


25 


1890 


915 


312 


150 


315 


88 


68 


42 


1895 


781 


374 


1 


280 


84 


62 


48 



Vkakn i United Kingdom. | Gsrmany. 



Franc*' 



Belgium. 



United States. 





£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


X 


1875 


4,227 


Nil. 


Nil. 


Nil. 


93 


1885 


4,906 


1 


Nil. 


XU. 


404 


1890 


7,401 


2 


.") 


(£275 only) 


583 


1895 


7,045 


2 


1 


(£1 only) 

1 


316 



QUEENSLAND, IN £1000. 
Value of Total Imports fkom — 



YEAB0. 



Value of 

toUl 
imports. 



Valne of 

toUl 
exports. 



Great 
Britain. 



Germany. 



France. 



Belgium. 



United 
States. 





£ 


~ £ 


£ 


£ 


£ 1 


£ 


£ 


1875 1 


3,328 


3,857 


' 1,262 


— 




— 


15 


1885 


6,422 


6,243 


2,751 


9 


3 


— 


114 


1890 


6,066 


8,554 


8,120 


57 


6 ' 


i 


121 


1895 ' 


6,349 


8,982 


8,308 


77 


10 


9 


180 



Total Value of Exi*okt8 to— 



Y i:\RH. 


Grett Britain. 


Germany. 


Franco. 


IHginm. 


United States. 


— 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


1875 


879 


1 


— 


— 


— 


1885 


1,618 


4 






— 


1990 


8,365 


4 






i 


1895 


3,418 

1 


1 


10 


i 


i 
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SOUTH AUSTRALIA, IN £1000. 
Value of Total Impobtb fbom — 



Ykabs. 


Value of 

toul 
imports. 

£ 
8,262 
6,585 


Value of 

total 

exports. 

£ 
8,827 
7,177 


Great 
Britain. 

1 


Germany. 


France. 

£ 
13 
20 


Belgium. 


United 
States. 


1890 
1895 


£ 
8,483 
1,857 


£ 
297 
171 


£ 

28 
24 


£ 
219 
241 



Total Imports. 



Teabs. 



1890 
1895 



Manu&ctured 

arUcles of iron, 

steel, and other 

metals. 



£ 

364 
232 



Cotton goods. 



Woollen goods. 



Piece goods. 



268 
269 




Woollen yam. 



Nil. 
NO. 



Total Value op Expobts to — 



Years. 


Great Britain. 


Germany. 


France. 

£ 

22 

270 


Belgium. 

£ 

85 
95 


United States. 


1890 
1895 


£ 
4,296 
2,362 


£ 

29 
136 


£ 

88 

14 





Value 


(NOT IN £1000) OF German Imports of— 




Years. 


Cotton goods. Woollen goods. 


Hardware. 


Machinery. 


Silk goods. 


1895 


£ 
2,829 


£ 

949 


£ 
253 


£ 

11 


? 
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ANNEX NO. H. 
Values and QKA>mTii-:s ok British Metals and their Manufactures 

KXI*0RTED, 18(;r> Ti> 1H9J- 



Valcn m £1000 or Bbitibb Hbtaui a 



> Manlpactcbm Kxpobted, 1865 to 1895.' 



Ukohinery— 
Bt«sm-en^uea 
Of other Kirta 

Total 



Hebtli— 

Iron, old, for remmnQraolure . 
ig ftod puddled . . , 



a, •nBle. bo 
lilroa^ of si 



- boope, sheet and boiler i 
platea I 



e.058 9^63 1 11,986 { IMIO | l»,iaO 



12 501 102' 1.165 
1.599 ^m: 3,449, S.218 
2,l!.9l 8,615 8,725: »^« 
8,5501 B,75« 6,4531 5,072 
474 1 439 780. 827 


261 
1,092 
1.620 


502 
8,498 
1.658 
5,081 
1.083 


252 
8.077 

854 
1,897 

711 


1.603 8,119. 8,30* >.883 


3,268 


8,840 ' 8,352 


1.481 8,362 8,686' 4,457 


4,427 


8,361 ! 4.239 


8,202 8,334 4,342, 8,792 


4,013 5,965, 8.727 


782 1 1,103 1,073 [ 1,269 


1.027, 1,902, 1.948 


473 1 575 827, 826 


405 


771 


» 



tinned pUtee 

oaat or wioaght, and all j 

other mannfaetarea 

iteel. nnwroaght . 

tntiiinfaotiirai of ateel, a 

of Hteel and iron combioCKl 

T..lalorifo»»nditeol . 16.439 ' 84,038 M,747 ' 88,390 , 81,710 , 81,565 1 19,680 



rdwaie and cutlerjr .... 3,761 3,812 
Total 8.910 6,884 , 



Copper, cnwrooghl— . 

lD^oU,<-aku(,or*lKbii . . . | 

wro,]i.-litor partly wroUBh t— 
M.\,.l..r v,.||,,wineUl . . . 

■], ,:.,'. 1 

Brau, (if all lorti 
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ANNEX No. 9. 

The Oer^ian Co3IM£Rcial Treaties and Circumstances that led to 

Them. 

( Gztraoto from Sir Charles Oppenheimer's reports to Foreign Office, and republished here 

by his kind permission.) 

As mentioned in chap, viii., on the " Indostrial Progress of the Germau 
Empire/* the following extracts are from the able reports of Sir Charlea 
Oppenheimer, H.B.M.'s Consul-General at Frankfort, and show the circum- 
stances that led to the signing of the German Commercial Treaties. 

For a complete account of the commercial treaty between Germany and 
Russia,^ of February, 1894, dealing with its provisions and effects on trade 
both from German and Russian points of view, the reader should study the 
three valuable reports issued by the Foreign Office in 1894, Nos. 328, 829^ 
and 338, Miscellaneous Series. The first is by Mr. Gosselin, H.M.*s Secretary 
of Embassy at Berlin ; the second is that of Sir Charles Oppenheimer ; and 
the third is by Major Tjaw, Conmiercial Attache to the Embassy at St. 
Petersburg. 

" During the year 1893 the discussions from a national-political point 
of view have been many in Germany. They are the expression of the great 
economical process, which for some decades has been in progress in Germany, 
and which continues to become more acute and transparent, while increasing 
in speed. It is the development of the old patriarchal agricultural Ger- 
many into a modern democratic industrial State. The great act on the 
part of the Imperial Government, the conclusion of the commercial treaties, 
was the last important stage in this direction. The spirited discussions of 
the last year, indeed, are connected with them, and form the lament of the 
defeated, and of the adherents and interested parties of the old agricultural 
Government, who in Germany are called * Agrarians.' On February 1, 1892, 
those commercial treaties came into force which have been concluded by 
Germany with Austria-Hungary, Italy, Belgium, and Switzerland. I treated 
of them fully in my report for the last year. As far as can be seen thus far 
the effect has proved the correctness of my remarks at that time. The most 
important feature of the commercial treaties was the reduction of the grain 
duty from 50 marks to 35 marks per ton. At first it only applied to that 
number of States, indeed a not unimportant one, which have the most- 
favoured-nation clause with Germany. A treaty has also been concludtMi 
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witii Roomania during the last few weeks, wbtch, however, has uot come into 
force yet. Nevertheless, the lower grain duty has been granted in advance 
to Ronmaniu. Only to Russia was it denied. Rnl this exclusion coald, on 
tLe whole, make no difTercnce with reference to the prices of grain in Gcr- 
manj during the last year, because Russia, uu account of her bad harvest, 
had no grain to export, while America was in a position to fill all markeW, 
and also to satisfy those wants of Germany which were supplied at other 
times by Rusaia, So it came about, that uot withstanding the fact that the 
aO marks duty was kept in force against the by far most important granary 
of Germany hitherto, viz. Russia, thu rwluction of tlie grain dnty has had 
a marked effect. 

" A shower of ^old was anticipated for the industry at the conclusion of 
the treaties. It was said that with the treaties a closed middle-European 
commercial sphere of 130,0(i0,0ii0 inhubilanta «oidd be created, and thought 
that with this fine phrase, this ' closed commercial sphere ' would at the same 
time mean the eiclusion of all other States from supplying thtse countries 
with iiidostria! products. But as amongst these five States in consideration 
(the falsely so-called ' Zollunicm '), Germany is by far the largest industrial 
State, the lion's portion of the industrial success of these treaties ought to 
have fallen to her lot, inasmuch as she ought to have acquired more than 
hitherto the market of the 80,000,000 inhabitants of the other four treaty 
States. Such an idea would have been equivalent to onsting England, the 
largest industrial State of the world, from the aforesaid contiueutul markets. 
In my last report, I have already pointed oat that the idea was a wroug one. 
It mistook the cherished idea of the philosophizing flerman national econo- 
mists of a closed continental commercial union, wiiich at some future time 
Bhonld stand out against similar closed trade spheres on the part of Great 
Britain and its colonies, the .\merican Republics, and Ru^ita, with the reality, 
the modest success, which, in comparison to such an Utopian idea, the Imperial 
Government has effected by concluding these four treaties. 

" The so-called customs union, which has thereby been created, is not a 
closed commercial field. Such a supposition is prevented by the existence 
of numerous treaties with the most-favoured-nation clause, which the five 
treaty States have made with so many other States outside the " customs 
onion." All these most-favoored nations, including Great Britain, had a 
right, in consequence of their treaties, to participate in the duty reductions ; 
therefore, no esclusive preference would esist, which one of the five States of 
the treaties could grant another, and the shiftings which took place in the 
commerce of the treaty States conseijuently extended also to States outside 
the treaty union enjoying the most-favoured-nation clause, such as Great 
Britain. 

" These shiftings could not be very important. This is seen from the 
proportionate insignificance of the duty reductions. Moreover, since Germany 
not only received concessions from other States with reference to indnstrial 
dnty redn'^ioiis, but also made such to other States, it follows that the 
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increase id the German export in some articles, whicli were specially favoured 
hj the other States through reductious, will pai-tlally be couuterbaluQced by 
the iiicn«3e in the import of other articles of industry, for which flermany 
has given in esehauge to tlie other States duty reductions. 

" The eipoi-t of Gerraatiy lias by no means increased rapidly, but, corre- 
spnndiog with the general depression in the world's market, has decreased, 
though, however, not materially, and the ini:ruases in export of some articlea 
is counterbalanced by a decrease in others. 

"Nevertheless, the exaggerated illusions, which wore entertained at the 
inaugnration of the treaties by their adherents, have now found their eiprus- 
sion in similar exaggerated protests by the opponents of the treaty policy. 
In the press, in societies, and also in Parliament, they have frequently been 
uttered. Many men engaged in iudustiy seem to have ejected a sudden 
influx of gold as a result of the treaties, and are disappointed and irritated 
because, notwithstanding the treaties, the millennium, when there will he no 
more crises, lias not yet commeuced. Even couspicoous successful industrial 
men show this want of general national economic insight. The former 
protective policy favoured to an enormous degree some large industries and 
laud proprietors to the detriment of the numberless millions of the popula- 
tion who stood opposite these as consumers, and had indeed showered gold 
upon those favoured ones. The tendency of the present treaty policy is, on 
the contrary, to grant a slight alleviation to the great moss of the people ac 
the expense of the minority hitherto privileged by the protective sygtem. 
The favDural>le effects are divided amongst millions of economic existences, 
and the disadvantages arc concentrated iu a few powerful hands with impor- 
tant votes. But one must not lie misled by tliese few, though powerfid, voices 
of great man u fact tirer^ and land proprietors iu thinking that by far the 
greater portion of the German population does not agree with the present 
commercial policy. 

'■ With the Russo-Germau Commercial Treaty, which came into force on 
March iO, 1894, and of which I have treated already in a special report, the 
great achievement of ratifying the commercial treaties undertaken by the 
' new course ' of German policy has lieen brought to a close. This task began 
with the treaties concluded in 1891 and in force since February 1, 1«92, with 
Austria- Hungary, Italy, Belgium, and Switzerland ; in the year under report 
it has been cxicnded by the new treaties with S[)ain, Koumania, 8ervia, and 
lias finidly \>een continued till it has reached the height aimed at by the 
policy of European cquUiVirlum through the treaty with Russia. The four 
first-named treaties may be regarded as the fandamental basis, or ground 
tloor, the next three (the so-called 'smaU * commercial treaties), as the second 
story, and the Uuasian treaty as the crowning stone of the monumental work. 
The treaties also ratified in IH'JS with Egypt and Cohmibia, which in a 
geograpliicul, us well as a commercial- political sense, differ from the othem. 
may be styled eorolluriea. Is the work completed, or is there anything else 
still Icfi to be done? It may as it stands to-duy be considered flnisho' 



Howevei', tlierc is still one grent object which ought to be aimed at io the 
coiniucTcial diplomacj of ttio ' new course,' nnd that is, the coQclusiou of u 
tariff treaty with France, to replace the most- fiivonred -nation clause of the 
P'rankfort peace. 

"At any rate, this commercial treaty work is a work that has already 
made its mark in the history of the world, and is commencing to exercise its 
changing infiuence on the political formation of continental states, I do not 
propose to follow up this point in my present report, hat will contine myself 
to revicwinsi in a general way, the economical effects of these commercial 
treaties on Germany, and its economicJil reaction on Great Itritain. 

"The supply of breadsLuffs for Germany is facilitated and cheapened, the 
industrial exjjort is positively favoured partially by duty reductions on the 
part of foreign countries, and partially by the duties liaTing been fixed so as 
to avoid new protective measures, which, whenever they are resorted to, create 
confusion in commerce and industry, and often curtail the hitter for a length 
of time. The most important results of the treaty will probably be found to 
be the security now obtained against protu'tive surprises, and the stability 
given to the customs laws of Europe for a period of ten years. It woold be 
premature to give a definite verdict to-day as to whether the commercial 
treaties will actually accomplish what is hoped from them. For this the work 
ia yet too young ; nevertheless, it seems as if the actual development is going 
on as was origiually planned by tho founders and advocates of this com- 
mercial-political work. In the former autonomous protective customs system 
of Germany the weakest point was the high grain duties. It has been proved 
that the iutroductiou of the grain duties, especially the raising of them to 

marks in 188J, with the (;on8e<|uent liae in the prices of grain, has succes- 
sively i-educed the grain, /.'■. bread-consumption of the Gerraan population, 
and partially had the effect of causing an enlarged potato consumptiuu to take 
its place ; in fact, it impaired the conditions of sustenance for the population 
of Germany. The diaclosni'e of this fact has not failed to have a deep effect ; 
dearer bread and inferior quality of the people's food mean a fatal attack on 
the foundation of all industry, which surely is formed of a well-fed working 
population. The example of England, which at an early period did away 
with the corn duties for the benefit of her labouring population, exercised 
a stimulating influence on the free-trade party in Germany. The new com- 
mercial treaties, with their reduction in the giikiu dnliea from .') marks to 
:i marks .'lO pf. per lou kilos,, bare only just come into force, and yet the 
statistics already tend to prove the fact that the consumption of bread, and 
consequently the nourishment of the German populatiou, has increased. 

1 will here (juote a few figures taken f nim an official document of the German 
Government, which, however, curiously enough, seems hitherto to have escaped 
the notice of (jcrman newspapers. In these statistics the production and 
import of grain in Germany is added together, then the export deducted, and 
in this manner the quantity of grain ie calculated which has remained in the 
country and consequently been consumed. According to these fit«tistics it ia 
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a tliiit Lhe i|Uiiulii; of wheul left for coiisiimption iu tieinmuy during the 
13 lutrvest years 1H79-80 (/.c. since the iutroduction of the grain duties) 
until 1W91-!I2 (when the reduced grain duties came into effect) was on the 
avei^^c 2,'t!i8,l47 tons per annum, and that, iu the Uurvest year lK92-tiH, 
the first year entirely under the influeuce of the reduced gisiu liutica, the 
]>roportiou of wheat re[naining for the consumption of the (iermaii population 
waa 3,8(;'J,)ll);t tons. This means an increase iii the consumption of S3%. 
Furthermore, the nverage tjuantity of rye conBimied in the 13 harvest 
years US71I-H0 until is'.il-'.li was e,:i7I,841 tons, while that of the year 
l*iy2-;)3 was 6,Ui"..'i,0(K> Unm, which gives au increase of 11% in the 
consumption. These figures would not be niaterially ehanged, if the transi- 
tion year 18'JI-'.12 were left out of consideration. It may be assumed 
that the German population increased by about \'>% during the period 
under consideration {''.'■, the year 18!i:^-l)3 as compared with the averages of 
ibe years lSi!>-KLi to 1KD1-Il:i. The (Minsumption of rye kept pace very 
nearly with this increase in the {topulation, whereas the increase in the con- 
sumption of wheat is i|iiite three times as great ; the conclusion which 
r slionld be inclined to draw (though with all the resevvatiou uecesaary iu 
such calculations) is, that as fur as chu "be gathered from existing factfi. the 
(■ermau population ha« increased its consumption of wheat, while that of rye 
has remained the same, so that In generat the people now cat more bread, aud 
that, too, of a better quality. 

'- (ireat Britain, by virtue of the most-favourwl- nation clause in her treaties, 
IMtrtrt'ipatee iu all the benefits :tc<)uircd by the commercial treaty system in all 
couutries whither British industrial exports find their way. In this res|iact 
the wise comniLrcial policy of (treat Britain has secured for English industries, 
without making any compeiisntion whatever, the same favours which tiie 
Oermun Oovemment has only been able to secure for her industries at the 
price of a reform iu her former customs policy. It will depend upon British 
tnule itself what use it will make of the advantages so easily acquired for 
it bj the former wise policy, 

"The turn of mind altogether in Qcrinany, which bus come about with 
the growth of the uonunercial treaty policy, leads one to expect that the 
endwvours of the Cermiin industry to open up new fields for output in the 
world's market (which endeavours, too, iire seconded by the flovertimeut) will 
in future be carried on with still greater zeal. The enthusiasm of the (ieiiuiui 
iudustrial party at the conclusiou of the KusBo-(iennaD Commercial Treaty, 
which was ijuite ineonaistcnt with the sober dry customs policj% may perhaps 
likewise l)c regarded ua an ex])rcB8ion of the lucreaaed feeling awakened 
within them of the need of expansion. It will be the task of the great 
industries of England, with a view to her estended commerce iin<l ber pre- 
dominant position on ilic seas, to draw t\w lesson for her own mode of 
proceeding from the increased iteal and the facilitated condition of luboiir in 
tlie (iennan industry. 

"Spain, Itoumania. and Scrvia, in eonsei|Ucnce of the expiration of their 
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former compivliensive tnriff treaties, bad regained their full customs autonomy, 
aud were guided by their endoavouf to make the moat of this state of liberty, 
on the one band to increase their tinanciul resourcea. on the other, to afford 
their rising industries, by means of high duties, protection against the com- 
petition of foreign countries, economically far in advance of themselves ; 
lastly, they too, much in the same way as Switzerland and perhaps Rosaia, 
may have cherished secretly the thought that they would make good use of 
Ibe customs autonomy to create a basis for favourable custom treaties. The 
three alwve-mentioned countries increased their autonomous tariffs consider- 
ably ; they created thereby customs war tariffs, which, indeed, have been of use 
to them in their fight with the powerful treaty contractor, Germany, as can 
he seen by the treaties now liefore us. Germany had also, it is true, to offer 
these countries valuable concessions : thus Spain had nothing left but to agree 
to an arrangement as to tlic most-favoui'ed-nation clause, >>. participation in 
the reduced conventionul duties of Germany on wine and soutbern fmita. 
A main source of the wealth of the country consists in her wine, since, by the 
tariff measures of the French Government, her principal market hitherto, 
viz. France, bad Iwen lost to her for the most jiart, SiTvia and Rouniania 
in their turn had to be content with the grant of ihc German conventional 
duties on grain s& an adequate equivalent. Thns the German Government 
also was enabled to conclude treaties with the countries above-mentioned, 
without granting them more than the conventional duties already fixed in the 
treaties with Austria- Hungaiy, etc. For these same conventional custom 
duties Germany also obtained essentially ber treaty with Russia: and the 
German Chancellor, Count Caprivi, could therefore well say, in the German 
Imperial Diet, that Germany had had her conventional tariff paid for several 
times over." 

"Servia, while the former treaties were iti force, had reserved for her 
neighbour, Austria-Hungary, mora advantages than she granted Germany. 
The friendship which was devuloped as regards her customs policy at the 
beginning of the commercial treaty work l«tween Germany and her first 
treaty contractor, Austria -Himgary, was utilized in a very clever manner by 
Germany to induce Austria-Huugary to negotiate with Servia on a similar 
iiasis, simultaneously, and with the same aims as Germany did in the new 
commercial treaty, and thus Germany succeeded in eliminating the privilege 
possessed by Austria-Hungary ; and herein consists the principal valno of the 
treaty with Servia. When concluding treaties witii other countries Germany 
has adopted a totally different procedure j she negotiated quite isolated, and, 
by this change of tactics, has shown that the working in concert with Austita- 
Eungaiy was no mere chance matter, but, on the coutrary, was the result of 
long-cherished and fixed prnposes. 

"The favour shown to Austria -Hungary, us mentioned above, rested on 
the treaty concluded in the year 1«8 1 . According to this a series of articles 
packing-paper, card-hoard, stone-cutter's work, cement goods in bulk, common 
pottery good?, raw iron, iron, agricultural implements, and tools of iron 
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or Bteel had to puy bnt tlie half of tlii:! treaty cuBtom dnties when enteruig 
direct from Austria- Hungary into 8trvia amier the title of " frontier traffic ; " 
in rt manner the whole of Austria was regarded as a "frontier" district of 
Servia, a view which, considering the far greater area of Austria, appeared 
Bomewhat strained, bnt which at the same time can easily be explained on 
the one hand by the fact that Austria formed almost the only market for the 
Servian export trade, while on the other hand she was also financially and 
jiolilically Serv-ja's main support under the Servian Government tlien in 
power. 

■■ Under these ciit;umstauce8 it can be easily understood that the enin- 
mercial intercourse between Germany and Servia reached but moderate 
figures. Thns the export of Uemaany to Servia for IKSJl is valued at 4-0 
million marks, her import from Servia at 3-9 million marks. The extra- 
ordinary favour shown to Austria- Hungary has now l>cen done away with by 
Germany in the new treaty. By the latter the frontier privileges of Aostria 
have lieen reduced to a zone 10 kilometers broad, as well as being confined to 
articles of the local trade, such as grass, hay, milk — in fact, they are reduced 
to real frontier customs facilities such as are usual in all treaties between 
neighbouring countries. 

" In the new ."ervian customs tariff Servia hua gone over from the ad 
i-iilorfm system, which was formerly in vogue iu all the Balkan States, to the 
system of specific duties, (iermany, however, has not raised any objection tti 
the specific doty syBtem bocause it is essentially more favourable for German 
textile indnstrtes than the ud viiturem duty, especially for products which arc 
manufactured from lighter material and arc dearer than the produL'ts of other 
countries. 

"The coneessious of Servia to Germany consist in reduction in the specific 
duties on a series of articles of German import. The yearly German export 
in these articles to Servia amounts to 2,l:l5,oiHi dinare ; for these, according 
to the general tariff, 2"1 million diuarc,* i.e. 97 per cent, of the value of the 
goods, would have l)eeu collected for custom duties; according to the new 
treaty tariff the duties on these same goods would be only iSu.OUU dinare, 
i.e. equal to 11% of the value of the goods. The conccasion of Germany 
consists in nothing hut the fixing of the duty tarilf as now arranged. 
There is no doubt that the Servian treaty is a sncceasful piece of work on the 
part of Germany's treaty policy. 

" Germany is less fortunate in her negotiations with Spain. Here it was 
neceasary for Genuany in the first instance, and one might say almost 
exclusively, to open again for German agricultnre the exceedingly im]>ortant 
Spanigh market, which had formerly been not only a very extensive market, 
bat in fact almost her only one for alcohol. The ravages infiictcd on breach 
vineyards by the phylloxera created at the lieginniug of the eighties a feur aa 
to whether the flourishing wine industry would !« maintained, and it was 
desirable to help this branch of national trade by every means available. 
* I diiiaro=IIM. 
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Fruice therefore arranged in iter commercial treaty with Spain of 18: 
lower import dnty for wine witli a high percenta;?; of alcohol, which favoured 
the eiport of Spanish winea to France and procured from Spain the quantity 
of wine needed for the French wine indostrj. As France took tip great 
quantities of alcoholized Spanish nines, Spain could consume (.-onsiderahle 
quantities of (ienuan alcohol. By the dainuge done to France through the 
]»bylloxi'ra, Oemiany thus indirectly profited. 

"This, however, did nob pluise the French alcohol mauufacturers at all. 
\Vheu, in the year Ix'Ai!, the Spanish-French commercial treaty expii-ed, the 
injuries earned to French vines by the phylloxera were for the most part ^aiu 
repaired ; and now the iuteresla of the Freneh distillers, the tendency of 
French protective jwlicy, induced the (jovemmeiit to raise the cnstonis duty 
on wine in 1892, and simultaneously to reduce considerably the percentt^ of 
idcohol allowable in liquors cleared as \tiuve. These measures caused a rapid 
decrease in the e:(port of Spanish wines to France; the latter had reached, 
even in the year 1S90, nearly 8,ii0n,(i(Hi hectolitres, vuluedat 240,ii(Hi,0(iOfr., 
and sank immediately after the expiration of the treaty with I-Yance to 
Hl)0ut half, and the wlni^ that were atill shipped to France were only such as 
had been slightly alcoholized. For Spain the consequences of this were two- 
fold : she did not need any longer so much alcohol as formerly, and Inbonred 
under a surplus of wine for which she could find no market ; so the Spanish 
wine-growers resolved to utilize their superfluous stock of wine by munu- 
faeturiiig it into alcohol, arid energetically demanded the expnlsiou of all 
foreign competition in the .Spanish alcohol markets. In the new Spanish 
custorta tariff prohihitive duties were levied on alcohol, and all endeavours 
of the (icrmiiu, and later on also of the A ustro- Hungarian Government, to 
ohtain some abatement in tburie tignrea have utterly failed. It is mainly the 
Spanish alcohol customs duties that have for a very long time delayed the 
conclusion of the treaty with Spain. For the last year before the expiration 
of the old treaties the German cx]>orL of spirit to Spain, although considerably 
reduced owing to Spanish measures from its former dimensions, still repre- 
sented a value of 6,<)l)(l,o(li) marks, and furnished lucrative business to the 
trade and shipping of the German cities. It must now be regarded as lost. 
The German (Jovemmeut therefore aimed iu the new treaty at securing as 
well as possible the other interests of German agriculture, industry and 
commerce in the Spanish market. These int«rcsts cannot be regarded as 
trifling, for the Geruun csport to Spain, exclusive of alcohol, was even last 
year above 33,(ii)o,(lO0 marks. 

"Among the concessions which Germany obtained from Spain must be 
mentioned the regulating of tiie customs duty on potato meal, which has, 
during the hist few years, found a good market in Spain ; besides this, too, 
a few not unimiwrtant i-eductions in the Spanish minimum tariff have been 
gained, and a sort of mosb-favonred-' nation clause has beeu agreed upon. 
Germany endeavoured in the treaty negotiations with Spiiin to obtain 
the inost-favoured-nation clause altogether, which has iK'come typical us a 
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conanercial politiciU formula ever siuce the famoiiB Cobdeii Treaty. ISpain, 
however, has obBtinalely refused thiH, and bus ouly gntntiMl u partial moat- 
favoured- imtiou treatment, viz, that it is to be applied merely to a number of 
articles specified in llie treaty. Ab a natural consequence, Spain ako ouly 
usketl for a (urtial most- favoured -nation treatment. The Oerman Govern- 
meiit, however, has been able to secure for itKelf in the partial most-favoorcd- 
natioQ treatment the minimum tnritf on all German goodn ciiteriug Spniu, 
which practically comes fairly near to tiie moftt- favoured-nation clause. 

" A special article in the Spanish commertjial treaty regulates the application 
of the <:ouditionti of the treaty aa regards the colonial poasessious of Spain, and 
secures for Cicrman siibjects there the same privileges as those granted to 
all other nations. The fJerman Government, however, has not succeeded 
in coming to any agreement ro;;arding the trade to those colonies. How 
advantageously Spain's negotiations with (Tcrmany turned out euu he seen 
liy the concessions granted her, for they go even furtlier than the German 
treaty tariff for uiauy articles exported by Spain, such as eorlt and cork good^, 
saffron and tropical fruits. They do not, however, uxcoed the concessions 
which Spain gained by former treaties from (Jermany at the time of the 
Imperial Chancellor, Prince Bismark. The Spin ish -German treaty was not 
auctioned by the Spanish cortes, and time will show whether it will or will 
not (■onie into force." Whereas, in former yoan* Germany remained coD- 
siderahly l>ehind Austria- Hungary in her intercourse with Servia, she ha-i 
succeed(«j in surpassing that empire as regards trade relations with Houuiauia. 
In the year IH«G. in consequence of the decree issued by Austria forbidding 
the importation of cuttle, the customs war arose between Austria-Hungai'v 
and Roumania, and Germany took possessiou of a great part of the lioumauian 
market which had until then been claimed by Aitstria-nungary, Germany 
has thus l>efome the ki^est exporter to Roumania : even in l?***!! her eiports 
to Honmaniii amounted to 73'3 milliou fnmcs, I8<.lt) already to 109'2 million 
francs, li*'M to 139'6 niiiliun fnincs. These advantages, as above-mentioned, 
(icrmuDy has gained at the expense of Austria- Hungary. 

"To what extent, however, Germany was benefite<l by the customs war 
liutvucD ItoiiniaDin and .\ustria-Hungary can be seen from the fact that 
flcmiBny's export to Roumania iii the years 1>*'M> and l><!ll Hnr[iasses tliat of 
England by l2,0(Ki,iiiiO fr. and 25,ii()0,00n fr. resiKjctively. According to 
fnqoirieft made by the German Government the Gcrmau exports to Roumania 
consist chiefly in the following articles : Chemical products, colours, varnishes, 
lead peueils, rough joiners', turners', and iHisket-maken' goods, tine wood- 
work, furuitnre, glass, and especially lookiiig-glassu*. rough irou goods, rails, 
wronght-iron and cast-iron machinery, sewiiis-niachines, cutler}-, luusicul 
initmuienta, tine kinds of leather and leather goods, woollou and cotton 
textonA woven hosiery trimmings, ribbons, woollen and i^ottun clotlis, silk 
wid balf-ailk stuffs and shawls, toys, and sugar." 

* A ooouiMToial uiitl<^raljin<liiig whjj (t'lnlty Hmvnnxl iKtwaeii Gcrmniiy jiu<I l^piiia in 

Jvir. tsec 
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" The tendency of the new Eoumanian customs tariff was to increase the 
reixiptB in the dulic'S and to prumote the national industrj ivhich is slowlj 
developing. In this customs tariff Germany has obtained reductions for the 
moat impoitant articlea of her export. Woollen textiles form one of her 
most considerable export articles to Ronmania, and represent, according to 
the Eoumanian atatiatica for the year of 181)0, a value of 12,733,11150 fr., 
i^ainst an English impoit of 9,4tt9,28l» fr., and a French import of 
4,679,480 fr. For heavy woollen teitilea no customs reduction has been 
obtained. For light kinds weighing jOU giammea or lesa per one square 
metre the duly has been reduced from 150 fr. to 13ij fr. per 100 kilus. The 
value of the Ciurraan export in these last- mentioned articles, woollen textiles, 
is given at about 10'5 milhon francs yearly. The duty on woollen trmuuii^ 
has been reduced from lliO fr. to 140 fr., that for cotton trimmings from 
20U fr. to 150 fr. Special stress is laid upon the fact that the respective 
goods have been grouped in the tariff differently, Wbenevi:F such goods 
were hemmed and seamed or provided with buttons, ribbons, or other 
[.rmmiin;,'a, the Roumanian customs olticials were accustomed to tax them 
accordiuij to the higher rates charged on millinery ; this has now been 
changed for the future, A number of Roumanian customs have been fixed 
upon as well as the placing of certain goods on the free list, and for all tlils 
Germany has granted to Roumanian commerce the benefits of the German 
treaty taiilf, of which the corn duties are of special and increasing im- 
portance for the agricultural State of Ronmania, R.a can be seen from the 
tables of the German grain import, which have been already given. 

" The export of Ronmania to Germany consists mainly of cereals, waste, 
bristles, dried fruits, nuts, chestnuts, animals and animal producte. It has 
been rising since IBbC, when it auiounted to 2"6 million francs. In 1«91 it 
amounted already to 30'9 million francs. Although the customs war between 
Roiunania and Austria- Hungary has been terminated, and a treaty concluded 
tjctween thcae two countries, it is still hardly probable that Austria will 
so easily or rapidly oust Germany again from Ronmania. For the next 
few years, therefore, GeiTnany will have to be considered as the principal 
competitor in the Roumanian import market. 

" The treatiea with Spaui, Ronmania, and Servia terminate, as do thoss 
with Austria-Hungary, Italy, Belgium, Switzerland, and Russia, on Dccemlier 
13, 1903. 

"On July rj, 1892, the German Empire concluded a commercial treaty 
with Egypt, which came into force on April 1, 1893, and will expire on March 
1:;, 1912, the date when the German-Turkish commercial treaty also tenni- 
natcs. The basis of tliis arrangement is formed by the treaties previously 
concluded by Egypt with other States, especially with Great Britain, as well 
as the concessions made on the part of Turkey to Germany in the treaty of 
August 26, 1890. The treaty stipulates for most-favoared-nation treatment 
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Dth BJdeR. On the part of K^jpt the import and export duties are fixed 
at, 10% for sereral categories of gooda, namely, raw and fipiin Billi, silk yarn. 
wine, a1co)ioI, petrotenin, cercalB, and meal at lo%, and tiie expoit duties at 
10% on the value of the Roods. Duties for goods in trauait are not to be 
levied in Egypt. The admissibiJity of an octroi tax is restricted by the 
treaty, and the Egyptian mode of levying the duty is regidated. Until 
new arrangements are made the present duty of S% on the value for imports 
to Egypt remains in force. Any possible increase which might be decided 
oa will only apply to Oermany if they are also applied to all other countries, 
and in the aforesaid fi.xed rates of duty a cttrtain mitKimum has been agreed 
U|)on for such future increased mtes. The export of Germany to Egypt 
amounted in I88i) to 2,2G(!,000 marks ; in iJitOl already to 6,2o2,000 marks ; 
the import of Germany from Egypt in IrtSO amounted to 4,59w,000 marks ; 
in 18111 to 6.177,000 marks. Those are the statistical values, but the actual 
figures of the intermediate tmffic and of the trade of the German free 
harifonr districts are probably higher. The articles of German eipoi-t to 
Egypt, which since IHWIi have steadily increiiaed, were manufactured goods of 
many descriptions, whereas Egypt exported mainly raw cotton arid cigarettes 
to Germany. In the discussions of the Imperial Diet al>out the Egyptian 
commercial treaty many speakers expressly acknowledged that the English 
control and its free-trade influence in Egypt had been excellent. 



"On July as, 1S92, a treaty of commerce, friendship, and navigation 
between Germany and Columbia was agreed n^iou at Bogota for ten years, 
which in the year 181)3, having received the sanction of Iwth l^^'islaluree, 
wms ratified and then came into force. This treaty is, as far a^ it concerns 
the traffic of goods, purely a most-favoured -nation arrangement. The 
commercial rehitions of Germany with CoiumVtia have only Ijeen noteworthy 
at all during the last few years. They arc even now of no vi-ry great 
importance. The export of Germany to Columbia was valued in 1889 ai 
3,823,000 marks; in 1890, at 4,701,iiiJO marks; the import of Germany 
from Colnmbia in 18«U at 6,101,U00 marks ; in IHW at 8,Mao,oOO marks. 
The main export articles of Germany to Columbia are wodIIcu and cotton 
Koods, iron goods, and beer, while the chief items imported from C'obimbia 
into (Jermany are tobacco leaves, raw coffee, and carozza seeds. The com- 
mercial political relation between the two States was based on the old treaties 
— ^limitud most-fa voored-nation agreements— concluded in the year 1S54 
hetivoen <'olunibia and the then free-Hanae cities of Hamburg, Bremen, 
and Liibeck, bat their validity for the confederation that had meanwhile 
coma into e-xistence was qnestioncd by Colnnabia. The fierman GovemmcDi, 
thcnfore, opcnetl negotiations as oarly as the year I^h.1 with Colnmbia with 
■ view to concluding a new commercial treaty, but, owing to [)olitical com- 
fdioatiouB in the free State, the negotiations were itjterrupted, reiinuiLHl in 
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1886, aod then again broken off. But as soon as the McKinlej Bill appeared 
and the pan- American policy of reciprocity on the part of the United States 
of America began to meet with success, Germany hastened also to conclnde a 
treaty with Columbia similar to the ones she had so snocessfully ratified 
with San Domingo and Ecuador. The result of these endeavours is the 
new conmiercial treaty with Columbia, which is held a success in view of the 
American policy of reciprocity, which the United States themselves even 
in the meantime have again abandoned. The arrangements Germany has 
made with Columbia as regards the civil, criminal, and administrative 
jurisdiction, as well as regarding the compensation for damages, which the 
subjects of the German Empire may receive within the territory of Columbia 
during revolutions or civil wars from rebels, or which they may suffer at 
the hands of uncivilised tribes revolting in Columbia, are in accordance with 
the standpoint which has been repeatedly maintained by the British Govern- 
ment on the strength of the opinions expressed by the legal advisers of the 
British Crown, as was explicitly pointed out by the German Government 
when confirming the treaty. 

" Whoever has observed the development of the political economical life 
under tlie influence of the new commercial treaty policy must have received 
the impression that this policy has produced a peaceful revolution in 
Germany, more than any other change in the management of the German 
Imperial Government during the last few years — ^a revolution which will 
doubtless continue to develop further. 

'* Its tendency on the whole is the adoption of the economical legislation 
and administration of Germany to the wants of the industrial state. In 
single points this tendency is also beginning to influence the finances of 
the Empire by transforming them. The commercial treaties have already 
brought about a decrease in the customs duties of 40,000,000 marks per 
annum. At the same time the expenses have increased by 60,000,000 marks 
per annum on account of the new Army BQl. 

" The position of the commercial political connections with foreign 
countries at present is as follows : — 

" Tariff treaties in which Germany has made concessions and gninted the 
most-favoured-nation clause exist with the following states : — 



State. 



Belgium . . . 
Greece . . . . 
Italy .... 
Austria-HuDgnry 
RoumttDin . . 
Russia .... 
Switzerland . . 
Servitt .... 



Datk or Treaty. 



Lapae (with I Ykar'h Notice). 



December 6, 1891 December :j1, 1903 

July 9, 1884 March 2, 1895 

December 6, 1891 December :n, 1903 

December (J, 1891 December 31, 1903 

October 21, 1893 December 31, 1903 

February 10, 1894 i December 31, 1903 

December 10, 1891 , December 31, 1903 

August 21. 1892 December 31, 1903 
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** MoBt-favonred-nation treaties exist between Germany and — 



8rATX. 



ArgentiDe 

cm 

Ck>lombia 

GovtaBica 

Denmark 

Dominican Republic . . . 

Eqnador 

Fnmoe 

Oreat Britain and colonies . 

Ooatemala 

Hawaii 

Honduras 

Liberia 

Madagaacar 

Monocoo 

Mexico 

Netherlands and colonies . 

YBnfpmy 

Persia 

Sal^nsdor 

Sweden and Norway . . . 

South African Bepublic 

(Transvaal) 

Turkey 

Egypt 

Bulgaria, including East ) 
Boumelia i 

Uruguay 

United States of America . 
Zanxtbar 



Datk of Thkatt. 



Lapsk. 



September 19, 1857 
February 1, 1862 
July 2S, 1892 

May 18, 1875 

Former treaties * 
January 30, 1885 
March 28, 1887 
Frankfort peace 
May 80, 1865 

September SO, 1887 
March 25, 1«79 
September 19, 1879 
September 12, 1887 
October 81, 18b7 
May 15, 18a') 

June 1, 1^90 

December 5, 1882 
December 31, 1851 
July 21, 1887 

June 11, 1873 

June 18, 1870 

January 12, 1888 
Older treaties — 
like with Denmark. 

Noyembcr 22, 1885 
March 22, 1761 
August 26, 1890 

July 19, 1892 

March 20, 1862 
August 26, 1890 
July 13, 1878 

(Art. 28) 
June 20, 1892 

Old treaties 
December 20, 1885 



1 year after notice. 

1 year after notice. 

July 12, 1904, with 1 year's notice. 

1 year after notice. 

January 26, 1896 ; 1 year's notice. 

March 29, 1898 ; 1 year's notice. 

None. 

1 year's notice. 

June 22, 1898; 1 year's notice. 

1 year's notice. 

July 2, 1898; 1 year's notice. 

1 year's notice. 

1 year's notice. 

Revisable on July 10, 1896. 

1 year's notice. 

] year's notice. 

May 18, 1898; 1 year's notice. 

1 year's notice. 

August 22, 1899 ; 1 year's notice. 



July 24, 1896 ; 1 year's notice. 

March 12, 1912; revisable at the 
end of the 7th or 14th year. 

March 12, 1912; reyisable at the 
end of the 7th or 14th year. 



July 31, 1897; 1 year's notice. 

July 4, 1901 (thereafter further 
10 years in case of no notice for 
revision). 



* Wbldi likewise apply to Danish poss e s s ions and colonies. 



^ Besides these there exist treaties in which Germany has neither granted 
tariff concessions nor the most-favonred-nation clause, e.f/. with China, 
Japan, Congo State, Corea, Samoa, Siam, and with Spain with reference to 
the Caroline, Palan, and the Zulu Archipelagoes. Treaties with Japan and 
Portugal are at present in course of preparation. With reference to the 
treaty with Japan economic societies have been called upon to give their 
opinions, and besides these the ' Zollbeirath * (Customs Council ), which is 
formed of merchants, is to be summoned. A commercial treaty with For- 
tngal has been repeatedly desired by industries interested. The desire was 
more urgently repeated when, on May 15, the ceasing of the provisioual 
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commercial arrangement witli Spain was followed by the customs war. As 
has tmnspired, the conclusion of a treaty with Portusal, for which prepara- 
tions have likewise been made, presents special difficulties- For a long time 
in the German press it has been stated that the negotiations regarding the 
treaty with Portugal were so far advanced thnt the demands and concessions 
on Iwth sides were outlined. It was also reported that the Customs Conncil 
had to consider this matter. The German-Portuf^icse commercial relations 
have, it is true, developed slowly, but, nevertheless, fairly steadily, fter- 
many's place in the PortuKuese import is second, but far behiud England's. 
Her export to Portugal amounts to a third or a fourth of that of England. 
Ocrman export to Portugal has consisted up to the present principally in 
various articles of food, manufactured giKids, instruments and machinery of 
all kinds, metals, wool inannfaotnres. linen goods, silk goods, cotton goods, 
glass and enamel articles, clay and animal products, leather, hides, skins, fats, 
etc. On the part of German industry the possibility of an increased export 
to Portugal at the expense of England and Prance is thought possible in the 
following articles r Woollen cloths, cashmeres, wall-papers, mixed woollen and 
cotton and woven goods, spun Bilk yarns, cotton goods of various kinds, soda, 
potassium, cement, gunpowder, raw and wrought iron, copper goods, mill 
products, codfish, potatoes, sugar, machines, paper and products of the 
Gorman chemical industry, whicb is especially efficient. 

" The commercial and navigation treaty concluded between Germany and 
Urnsuay in 1802, which regulates the relations of these two conntries on the 
basis of the moat-favoured -nation clause, was ratified in the past year, 

"With the lapse of the oommereial provisional arrangement between 
Germany and Spain the autonomona tariff came into force against Spanish 
imports. It had lieen hoped that the Spanish Government would be satisfied 
till the close of the Coites' discussiona on the treaty with enforcing on German 
goods the Spanish minimum tariil, which in itself is already high. The 
Spanish Government, however, decided thnt their niaiimum tariff should 
immediately be put into effect on goods from Germany. Hereupon the 
German Federal Council resolved to make use of Section (I of the German 
(.'ustoms Tariff Law of June 15, 1R79, and to impose on goods coming from 
Spiin (according to an Imperial decree dated May So, 18!I4) an additional 
duty of i')0%. These additional duties not only affected direct Spanish 
imports, but also auch goods as came from Spain's foreign possessions, In 
a communication of the Imperial Chancellor, on December Ti, I H'M. these 
occurrences were laid liefore the German Reichstag. A debate fallowed in 
which the attitude of the Government was approved of. and a proposition 
made to give the Federal Council further powers to impose dutii.'s on such 
goods a* Boon as the customs war commenced, as had hitherto entered free. 
Hitherto there was no prospect of a speedy close being put to the Gormau- 
Spunish customs war. On the part of Germany the initiative will not, 
jndgiJig from varitras signs, be taken ; likewise there exists no inclination 
to make further concfsaiouH in a new treaty IjcIow those of August 8, 1893. 
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III case duLies were levied ii]>oii goods entering Iiilhei'to free, the import of 
Spunisli ores, a, very inipoitant item, into Gennany, would in the main lie 
iifFected. 

"The coiiimerciitl [lolitiwil relatioDs bttweeii Germany and the Uniteil 
SiHtes of America were somewhat affecteil during the last year, inaemuch as 
America resolved in lier new Tariff Hill tu make a difference on sugar, which 
was imported from such eountries ns pay un export premium. Against this 
tlie liermau Government, as is nell known, protested, because it saw in it 
a lireach of the most- favoured-nation clause. The Austro- Hungarian Govern- 
ment joined in this protest, and the ivpreBeutotivc-s of the American Govern- 
ment have acknowledged the validity itf this objection. It is hoped that tlie 
serions disturlmnce in the iuteruatioiiul exclian^ of merchandise which would 
arise from an eventual ciistoms war between America and Germany will be 
averted, the more so, as the Governiuenia concerned are eager to remove the 
differences in a fair manner. The United States of .\merica in 1)^93 furnished 
Germany witli goods to the total value of 458,0uo,(i00 marks, (lermany 
shipped to Amerita goods amounting in total to 354,:I00,00o marks, prin- 
eJittlly mnnnfactnred goods. 

■'.\ euHtoms war which would cut off this exchange of goods would font.- 
the German as well ns the American export iudnstry lo look up new raarkeu 
for their output, and iu view (if the entire commercial-political look-out such 
an endeavour could only succeed on the basis of further decrease in prices. 
ft wonld lake a considenibic time to ]>Iuce these quantities of merchandise in 
other centres, and the entire international markets would thereby be uffet^ted. 
The commercial-political relation between Germany and the United States 
have not been specially regnlated since the founding of the German Empire. 
They are still founded mi older treaties with different German States, 
especially upon the treaty between Prussia and North Americti of May f!, 
1828. There exist resolutions of the German Federal Council, however, 
in which by declarations the right of the most-favoured nation has Iteeii 
extended to the United States. .Such resolutions date from Fcbmary 2<i, 
18«.% and January HO, 1H1)2. The German Imperial Chancellor, in the 
Session of the Imperial Diet held on December IU, IKDl, furthermore maile 
tiome remarks on this relation at the time, when the commercial treaties with 
Austria were lieing discussed. They were as follows : — 

■■ ■ As regards the United .States, you will be able to see from the report, or 
fnini the reprint of gome official docmnents which have been laid hefore the 
House, that at the time when discussions ai'ose altout the importation of port 
this qaraiioii was also treated, and that the Federal Gnvemmeuts, which in 
tlie year I'ix.i held that the United States l>elonged iu our eyes to the most- 
favoured nations, have felt no necessity now to discuss the question whether 
the .\murican new of the most-favoured- uat ion treatment, which in many 
invUinces dlffew from the (ternnin, comes in qnestitm here. We merely 
maintain the same position as in lr<8.'>, bnve granted America the rigl 
most-favoured nation in \,\i\n respect, etc.' 
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*' This utterance is based upon an exchange of documents of August 22, 
1891, between the German Amlmssador in Washington and the represen- 
tatives of the United States, wlierein the light of the most-favoured nation is 
actually granted to the United States, although the basis of this grant by 
treaty is not quite clear. The United States have up to now practically 
taken the same view of the matter. It may, however, be remarked that in 
Germany a desire for the formal conclusion of a treaty with the United 
States has repeatedly been expressed. 

"The prohibition to import American cattle into Germany is based, 
according to official German statements, upon the appearance of Texas fever. 

" The prohibitory decree, which was issued just at a time when the price 
of home meat had reached an extraordinary height, was regretted equally by 
cousumers as well as shipperi. Although the influential German agrarians 
demand the strictest application of the Animal Contagious Diseases Acts, 
and the prohibitory decree meets their desires and views, yet on the part 
of the officials concerned all connections between the prohibitions and the 
differentiating of the German sugar in America is publicly and emphati- 
cally denied. A commission was sent to England to study the experiences 
gained there as regards the import of American cattle. One may expect, 
therefore, that the prohibition law will possibly be again cancelled, although 
the present Minister of Agriculture, during the discussion of his budget, 
proved himself in a much discussed speech to be an energetic adherent of the 
prohibitive poUcy in the interests of the health of the home cattle. Mean- 
while, a new measure had been adopted, which might be applied to this matter, 
although such a connection is not quite clear. By a decree of the Prussian 
Minister of Finance it was decreed that ' corned beef ' must pay according to 
the autonomous tariff 20 marks duty, instead of the 17 marks of the treaty 
tariff, since, according to his ideas, corned beef does not come under the 
position of * prepared meat ' in the treaty tariff. 

^^ Japan Commercial Treat//. 

" German commercial relations with Japan have been regulated up to the 
present on the basis of the most-favoured-nation clause. In the year 1869 
the value of Germany's direct exports to Japan did not amount to 1,000,000 
marks. In 1888, however, it rose from 5,000,000 to 18,000,000 marks : 
in 1891 it again sank to 14,300,000 mirks, to rise again in 1892 to 
17,100,000 marks, and in 1893 to 18,500,000 marks, whereas the British 
exports to Japan at the same time amounted to 118,000,000 marks. The 
most noteworthy articles of Germany's export to Japan are — 

Ahticl^>. Value In MUlion Marks. 

Woollen clotlis, not printed 5'282 

Polished iron wire 1*828 

Threefold spun sheep- wool yarn 1*402 

Aniline and other tar coal producta 1*168 

Malleable iron in bar:* 1*036 

Total 10*716 
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''The export has risen in 1898 in alcaloids and its salts (250,000 marks), 
aniline and other tar products (120,000 marks), iron wire, also shaped, not 
coppered (195,000 marks), sheep-wool yarn, raw, double (123,000 marks), 
the same, bleached or dyed, double (125,000 marks), woollen cloth not 
printed (055,000 marks), zinc rolled, etc. (170,000 marks). The export has 
fallen off amongst other articles in rapeseed, iodine, beer in bottles, gold and 
silver paper, coloured paper (409,000 marks), half-silk goods. 

" Great hopes are founded in Germany on the treaty now in course of 
preparation, as people are of opinion in various circles that Japanese successes 
in the late war, as well as the progress in the opening up of the country for 
the effects of civilization, will greatly increase the consuming capacity of the 
Japanese market as to European goods/' 
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ANNEX No. 10. 

Values of all Classes of English Exports separately to British 
Possessions and Foreign Countries, 1885 and 1895 Compaked.* 



Table of Values in £1000 of all English Exports (of Britisu origin), 1885 to 1895. 



To British PotfhKiwiONs. 



DEnctaPTioy. 



18d5. I 1895. 






»» 



♦» 



»> 
>» 



»» 



AlkaU 

Apparel and slops 

Anns, ammunition, and mili- 
tary stores, shot of iron in- 
cluding shells 

Arms, gimpowder 

percussion caps . . . 
ammunition unenume- 

rated 

cannon and mortars . . 
muskets, rifles, and fowl- 
ing pieces .... 

reyolvers 

swords, cutlasses, bayo- 
nets, etc 

ordnance stores not 
otherwise described . 
Bags and sacks (empty) . . 

Beer and ale 

Biscuit and bread 

Bleaching materials . . . . 

Books (printed) 

Brass, manufactures of, net 

being ordnance 

Butter 

Candles of all sorts .... 
Caoutchouc, manufactures of . 
Carriages, etc., railway car- 
riages for passengers and 

parts thereof 

Carriages, etc., railway wag- 
gons, tracks, etc., and parts 
thereof, for ballast, minerals, 
and merchandise .... 

Cement 

Cheese 

Chemical products or prepara- 
tions not specially enume- 
rated 

Clay, unmanufactured . . . 

Clocks, watches, and parts 

thereof 



£ 

140 
3,382 



r + or - 
'95 V. 85. 

£ £ 

171 + »1 
3,802 4- 420 



To FoitKiGN CoomraiKs. 



1885. > 1895. 



+ or — 
•95 V. '85. 



31 2-29 

2021 IIG - 80 

27 14-13 



376 

08 

193 

7 



5i 



870 + 494 
66 - 32 



121 - 
5 — 

9 + 



72 
2 



26 9 - 

95: 55 - 

1,138 1,049 - 

107 1 138 + 

20' 29 + 



722 

156 

33 

131 

170 



126 



500 

380 

29 



318 
10 

127 



755 4- 



17 
40 
89 
31 
9 
33 



181 + 25 

43 4- 10 

234 ii+ 103 

260+ 90 



120 - 



6 



245 ; - 255 

270 - 110 

23 - 6 



535+ 222 
23l - 13 



I 



38 



- 89 



31 

116 

41 

228 
197 

180 
2 



288 

430 

22 



fK) 



£ £ I £ 

1,815 1,385 - 430 
778 722 - 56 



129 4- 
65 - 
18 - 



98 
51 

2:^ 



517 ; 4- 289 
251 4- 54 



108 - 
1 - 

814 - 



72 
1 

2 



191 4- 169 

888 - 295 

473 - 33 

414 4- 19 

471 - 15 

472 4- 52 



22 
683 
506 
395 
486 
420 

207 i 
142 
67. 
740 



123 107 - 16 



267 

370 

14 



21 

60 

8 



1,135 1,630 4- 495 
180 324 4- 1-44 



30-60 



Total to all Placbs. 



1885. 



£ 

1,955 
4,161 



67 

318 

69 



374 

10 

8 

49 
779 

1,645 
502 
507 

1,143 



237, 


4- 


30 


363 


58! 




84: 


175 


151 


4- 


84 


199 


929 


+ 


189 


910 



788 

811 

51 



1,448 
191 

217 



1895. 






£ £ 

1,557 - 898 
4,525 + S64 



131 + 64 

181 - 137 

33 - 36 



605 1,337 + 732 
296 318 4- 28 



229 

7 

10 



- 145 

- 8 



201 ' 4- 158 

443i - sas 

1,523 - 128 

553+ 51 

500 - 7 

1,228 + 85 

418 + 55 

101 - 74 

385+186 

1,190 + 280 



250' 277+27 



513 - 279 

641 - 170 

38-18 



8,165 + 717 
347 + 156 

69 - 148 



* Ck>laiim8 I. and II. added and compared with III. differ sligiitly, as all figuren below £1000 are ignored In first two. 
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BuTttH I'onEinioiiii. 



iK CoDmnH. ToiAi n> AU. rucw. 



Coals, uinderB, eta.— 
CotJs and cdIdi . . . 
Coke ikrid citiden , , 
FQelmunufucturei] . , 

CoaU, piDiluGU (>r coni, peat, 
OT ahalc, includiug DnpLtliB, 

taralfili and Ita oil, petto- 
sum, pitoti, and tax . . . 
H>ppor, iinwrouglit, in iogoli, 

tttkea, or tltiba 

Copper, nroaght or mBuiiliii}- 
tured mixed or yeltow metat 



Cord 



isl 



Conon twiat iiml jaru 

manufarturee, 

gDoda, plaio. . 

„ maniifaolurea, pieoe 

goods, printed . 

luce and patent nut 

hnaiery (itockinga 

,. hoiiory of other Bor; 
tbtpsd fottewing 
othei mauuractures nn- 
eUD me rated . . 
Dyu ElitfT, product! of coal tar 
,. „ other aorts u" ~ 
monited . . 
EarthoQ nnd cliina ware, red 
pottery and brown atoneware 
Earthcnnare, china-ware, Pa- 
rian, and porceUio .... 
Furniture, hontobold cabinet 
aiid npholatery wares . . . 
Glass, plate, rouKh or filvored 
(tncludini; looking - glassea 

and mirrora) 

Glaaa, flint, plain. cut, or orna- 
mented (including bottles 
and oilier munuriictares of 

flint glasB) 

GloHs comnion bottlea . . . 

„ other manufHoturea un- 

enumcrutod .... 

Grease, tallow and animal fat 

Habcrdasheiy and millinery 

(inolnding embroidery and 

needlenork) 

Hardwares und cutlery un- 

ennmerBt&l 

Hat* of felt 

„ other aorto 



SMi 1,030 - 
16,108 IS,34U - 



B,839 
14,4.'W 



) 11,865 
: 30,963 



7,*55 
IS.20S 



-MID 
-i-S,SW 



100 
»,701 


■1- 


132 
722 


874 

WSJ 


1,104 


i 


614 
82 


l,i.» 
™ 


223 


+ 


S8 


m 


S3 


+ 


11 


101 


1,SM 


+ 


229 


1,737 


179 


- 


58 


BtO 


30 


- 


130 


240 


lis 


-1- 
-t- 


1 
SO 


&7D 
350 


118 
4S» 


-1- 
-f 


<S2 
118 


81) 
40B 


ESS 


- 


380 


8,808 


i.n9<j 

3Sfl 

t)S 

1.1 

5 


-1- 

-t- 


572 
72 
22 
2 
2 


B.851 
70B 
370 
32 
40 



1,!<61 '- 4IS 



S,IGO ■ 

1157 - 



1,888 + 

bit'- isi 



198 
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DEi<CRirTION. 



ImplemeDta and tools — 

Agricultura] 

Unenumerated 

InstnimeDts and apparatus, 
surgical, anatomical, and 

Bcientitic 

Iron, old and scrap for re- 
manufacture .... 

Iron, pig 

„ puddled, and puddle bars 

» bar 

., anu:le, bolt, and rod . . 
„ railroad, rails .... 
„ ruilroad, chairs and 

sleepers 

„ railroad, unenumerated . 
„ wire of iron or steel (ex- 
cept telegraphic wire) 
and manufactures 

thereof 

„ sheets and boiler plates . 
„ sheets, galyanized . . . 
„ hoopd and hoop iron . . 
„ tin plates and sheets . . 
„ anchors, grapnels, chains, 

and cables 

„ tubes and pipes, wrought 
„ nails, screws, and rivets . 
„ cast, and manufactures 
thereof, imenumerated 
„ wrought, and manufac- 
tures thereof, unenu- 
merated 

„ steel, cast in ingots or 

blooms 

„ steel bar of all kinds . . 

„ steel sheets 

„ manufactures of steel 
or of steel aud iron 

combined 

Jute, yiirn 

„ manufactures, picxw 

goods 

„ unenumerated . . . . 

Lead, pi«r 

„ rolled, sheet, piping, 

tubing, and other 

manufactures . . . 

Leather, tanned unwrought 

Leather, wrought, boots nnd 

shoen 

Leather, wrought, other 
articles unenumerati'd . . 

Linen, yarn 

Linen, manufactures, piece 
goo<ls — 

Plain, unbleached, and 

bleached 

Checked, printed, dyed, 

damask, and diapers . 

Sail cloth and sails . . . 



To BbiTISU Poe6K88IOK8. 



1885. 



140 
255 



113 

46 
194 

48 
733 

98 
1,767 

484 
289 



1895. 



89, 

179 
223 

743 



9G0 

614 

138 

51 



222 
1 

121 

7 

168 



108 
235 



1,333 

172 
2 



606 
95 



+ or - 

'95 V. '86. 



To FoaXIGK CODKTBIia. 



1885. 



137 1- 3 
306 ' + 51 



137 + 24 

I 

53 4- 7 

128,4- 66 i 

13i- 35 1 

375 , - 358 

22 1 - 76 
681 -1,086 

118 - 366 

15t> - 133 



149 
322 



125 

214 
1,846 
2 
651 
136 
997 

189 
177 



361 


338 


, — 


•-^•v, 


328 


380 


176 


' — 


204 


.132 


1,234 


1,376 


+ 


142 


528 


163 


166 


+ 


3 : 


381 


416 


549 


+ 


133 


4,011 



1895. 



242 
553 



140 
199 

1,928 : 

6- 
379 
76 
751. 



+ or - 
'95 r. '85. 



Total to all TlacI'^. 



1885. 



1895. 



+ 93 
+ 231 



+ 15 



4- 



15 

82 

4 

272 

60 



289 
587 



238 

261 

2,041 

51 

1,385 

235 



.+ or- 
•»5 c. '8i. 



€ 



- 246 I 2,764 



52 I - 
137 ; - 



78 1- 11 

314 4- i:^5 

192,- 31 

468 - *-t75 



819 



- 141 



814- 8 
230 1 4- 92 
155 4- 104 



252 
5 



4- 

4- 



30 

4 



159 
29.< 
120 

563 



678 

37 
620 
179 



182 
270 



372 4- 
173 
874 : 4- 
172 - 
3,689 ' - 

197 1 4- 
372 4- 
113 - 



239 -h 18 

25,4- 18 
34 - 1:J4 



141 1 4- 33 

195- 40 
I 

1,227 - 106 



439 



731 

51 
958 
545 



368 



137 , 
40 ; 



44 
359 
346 
209 
322 

38 

79 

7 



673 
467 



379 4- 90 
860 4- 273 



277 4- 39 

2.52 - 9 

2,056,4- 15 

20'- 31 

755-630 

98 - 137 

1,432 -1,332 

170 - 503 
293 - 174 



- 124 



689 1 711 4- 22 

973- 349 ,- 564 

1,763 2,251 '4- 488 

545 338 - 2(»7 

4,427 4.239 - 188 

249 275 4- 26 

473: 686 4- 213 

343 1 306 , - 37 

1,307 907 - 4<M) 



4- 53, 1,639 



4- 

4- 
4- 



4- 



14;, 

338; 
366 



38 
758 
230 



1,551 - 88 



350 ,, 4- 



1,782 1,929 , 4- 

9 i 34 4- 

101 200 4- 



129 



- 43 
4- 3 



43 
1,465 

294 

121 

984 



116 
1,225 

353 

226 



186 

80,, 
I 
147 

25 ! 

99'. 



59 4- 

1,189 , 4- 

700 4- 



405 620 4- 
272; 355 4- 



1,904 1 2,168 4- 

161 60 4- 

270 235 - 



21 
431 
470 



215 
83 

264 
44 
35 



4- 73 



201 



258 4- 57 



- 240 : 1,701: 1,422 - 279 

I ' 
4- 59 1,627 ; 1,680 - 47 



4- 105 294 
960 I - 24 986 



355 4- 61 
965 - 21 



479.- 127: 3,407 3,009 - 398 | 8,653 • 8,488 - 165 



60 - 
84 



6 
11 



140 
87 



338 I 4- 198 ' 206 
108 ' 4- 21 I 183 



399*4' ld3 
192 4- » 



I To BuTUR PoMuaiasa. I To Founh Cosktuu. Total to all 
RkMTKlIllOir. --- — — — - — , 



Linen, thread for sewing .1 i>5 ' 74 + U 2T0 189 1 ~ 81 
„ nuumfBoturei nnonu- I 

nierat«d S8 174 + «U 4'ja ' 832+340 

l.nciferi und vests matchee . i 144 ' 77—67 IGl U — 7 

PDKiiiiM ur iiuriB thereof^ ' 

I,.j...ui.itiv^. , . . 1,121) 3i;7 + 7C2 r.iS 430 - 98 

AgTicaltUral I 70 ,'* - HU 50!* | 5Ur. + 86 

Other deaoriptioDi . . . | 38G 57i + I8i; l.OlfJ 761: - 333 

Mocbiner; sad millwork, not ; I 

AgriouUural I 79 7U - » 488 727 + 239 

Sewing machines ... ;» i oU + 17 332 »57 + 525 , 

Other descriptions . . . 1,712 18,744 +1,032,4,710 7^12, +3,201 

SUnnre 240 244 + 4 1,48U 1,703 - 412 

Me«l ,131 184+53 lie 1 213 + 1)7 

Mnlicinea ! 551 I tS8 + 107 21.1 :-!8y + 98 

Uetsls, uutnuiniTntcd and I i I i 

miumfaoturestheroof . . .1 112 120 + 28 ' 387 ] .137 + 30 , 

MuuiraliiielruiiientsBiid parts , ' I 

ll.ar.--of H7 . 108 - 39 7^1 51 - 22 

OiU, kll kinds of 272 31 (i + 44 1,441 | 1,003 - 438 

Oil and floor clofh, iudnding i 

jndiaruhburdoth . . . . ' 203 280 + 75 40G 370 + 170 

Pain tun' colours, tnsteriala,!] II- | ' 

«oaiii6ratc<l 558 ' 038 + lOU OOt 8^8 = 234 1,222 l.jju + 834 

Paper, writing or printing, and i 

(Uivelopoa 834 ta3 - lOO 2851 :MX) + 13 1,1311 Xnl ~ 1K!I 

Paper hangings W 8a - 8 5'J ; HI + 2 153 U8 - 5 

Paper, pttstolnarJ, millboard, I 

etc. (aiHl plaflDK cards) . . i 35 36+1 12 y - 3 48 45-8 

Paper, uu..nuiiicrat,-d and irU- ' 1 

cIm of pupei (except papier | 

uftohO 144 132-12 'J5i 153 + 58 2lil 2S5 + 45 

Fcrfuinery of uU sorts ... 47 40-1 09 ."lO - I'J 117 !i7 - 20 

Pioklw. rinofiar, suuees, oondi- 1 

menls. pnaervi-d friiits, und 

oonfeclioneij 878 ? ? 445 4i^'i + 20 1,324 1,230 - St) 

Picturw 41 14-27 19.1, 324 + 129 236 3:18 + 102 

PUIe, silver 2tl 14-15 :H 23-11 64 38 - 2tt 

Plated and gilt wares ... 165 lliO — 5 96 140 + ,'>0 2CI 3)n; + 45 

T'riDlB.cnjrjviii«B, drowinpi . 58 :(3 - 23 90 85 - 5 149 120 - ai 

PruvUions, uucnmiiemted . , 21*3 304 + 11 3:i'i. 212 - W 630 546 - 84 

Rst'sCt^lcrptnoolIeDJrind other I 

malfrials foriuakmg ]iap.'r . 7 8 + I 414 284 - 130 421 21KI - I2ii 

&kddlorT lUid barncsd ... 274 284 + lu 111 llHl + 79 385 474 + l>0 

Salt (nwkaDd white) ... 332 302 - :10 33U; 243 - 96 672 546 - 12fl 

SallMtre 7 1» + 2 '^7 34 + 7 3.1 44 + 9 



i.(i,i« 


7118 


_ 




640 


+ 


I.48C 


1,338 




,'if7 


797 




372 


913 


+ 


6,422 


10.015 


+ 


1,720 


1,948 


+ 


248 






842 


1,048 


+ 


479 


45s 


- 


221 


l.V.» 


_ 


1,714 


1,008 


- 


611 


S,-.7 


+ 



Hallpette 



Silk, lUrown. twist, nnd yam . ti 13 + 

Silk.niBiiufaotiiTes orsijkoaly— 

Broad stuffs of silk or »itiu. ON 38 - 

H>ndkcrotii<,'fs.scarrs.lh«wls 310 320 -f 

Kibbonsot all kinds ... ;I0 24 - 

IJDeiiaiueratad 75 31 — 

Bilk, mall iifactii res uf silk and 

otliKf mstrrials^ 

Uroad staffs 134 K5 - 

Other kinds 17 24 + 



Sbina and fun, M kindi of 

8Mp 

Bpirits, British and Irish . . 
StatioacTf, other thna ppper . 
Stonea nnd Blatos — 

By tale 

GrindstoiieB. miltatorieB. iind 

BuintT. reflued and candy . . 
„ molaasea, tread B.iynip, 

Telegraph wires and apiarstus 

Tin, unwronitht 

Umbrellas and jmrnsola . . , 
Wood and timber— 

BtBTea and em pty casks . . 

Unenumenited man uf acta rea 
Wool, abeep and lamb« (British) 

WooiJen and voratod manii- 



Wdolleo ynni(cardp.l) , . 

Worslf^i vara (oomU'dj . . 

Woollen and worat«d tiMoea 

of rarioos wool kinds * . 



To Fo»Br.): Coohtbim. 



Caipeti (not being ruga) . , ' 

BlankeU 

SbawU I 

Ruf^ rowrleta, wiappeia . 

Small worea 

Zino or apelter, crude in cakea 
Ziiicorapeller,DiannfaiitureBof j 



S5 I + 24 I 

457 I + I5« i 
1,231 + 501 



78a + 
3811 - 
453 - 



+1,327 773 j ijm + 1,325 



.. 


+ 30 


437 


570 


- 200 


1,188 


24!l 


+ 53 




4H 


- 52 


184 


IJHI 


- 38 


330 






555 


ll,*! 






77 


+ .W 


74 


■* 


3 


.,j 
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ANNEX No. 11. 

List of Principal Statistical Books consi:ltw». 

TuE Annual Statements of the Trade of the United Kinj(doni witli Foreign 
Countries and British Possessions for 1885, 181)0 and 18D5. 

Statistical Abstracts for the United Kingdom from 180r> to 189r). 

Statistical Tables showing the Progress of British Trade and Production, 

l«54-y5. 

The Annual Statements of Trade of British India for IHH't and IHDri. 

Statistical Abstract relating to British India, 1884-5 to 181)8-4. 

Statistical Abstract for the several Colonial and other Possessions of the 

United Kinjrdom, 1880 to 1894. 

Statistical Abstracts for Principal and other Foi-ei^n Countries, 1884 to 
1895. 

Various Statistical publications of our principal Colonies for 18S5 and 
1895. 

For Germany, " Statistik des Deutschcn Reichs. Waarenverkchr init dein 
Auslande," 1 885 (Bander, 1 9 and 20). 

" Answartiger Handel des deutschen ZoUgebiets ini .lahre 1895 " (Theile 
1 and 2). 

" Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Deutsche Reich," for 1885, 1890 and 1895. 

"Annual returns of the Foreign Tmde (»f the Pimpire of Japan" from 
1888 to 1895. 
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ANNEX No. 12. 

Commercial Treaty between Germany and Japan, signed April 4, 

189G. 

Extract from Board of Trade Journal of January, 189G. 

"The following are the more important modifications from the Anglo- 
Japanese treaty of 1894, on which it is based. 

" By Art. III. of the German treaty, the nationals of each of the contracting 
parties may lease lands for residential, industrial, and commercial purposes. 
(The word * industrial ' does not occur in the British treaty.) 

" Arts. VIII. and IX. of the German treaty, relating to importation of 
patterns and the imposition of inland duties, are new, and read as follows : — 

"Art. VIII. Articles liable to duty imported as patterns by merchants, 
tradesmen, and commercial travellers of one of the contracting parties, who 
visit the territories of the other contracting party, will mutually be exempt 
from import and export duty on the understanding that, if not sold within 
the period determined by the law of the land, they shall be re-exported, 
subject to the fulfilment of the Customs regulations necessary for the re- 
exportation or for the return into bond. The re-exportation of patterns 
must be immediately guaranteed in both countries at the first place of import, 
by depositing the amount of the necessary Custom duties or by insurance. 

" Further, pattern cards and patterns in cut pieces, and samples, so long as 
they are only intended for use as such, will be mutually admitted free of 
import duty, even though imported in a different manner to that mentioned 
in the preceding paragraph. 

" Art. IX. Should an inland tax be raised on the manufacture, production, 
or consumption of an article within the territories of one of the contracting: 
parties, either in the whole country or in a limited district, whether on 
account of the State or on account of a commune or corporation, such article 
may, if imported from the territories of the other contracting party, be 
subjected in that country or that district only to a similar and no higher and 
or more onerous tax. 

" No (inland) duties of any kind may be raised if in the country or district 
in question similar articles are not produced or manufactured, or, if the 
articles are produced or manufactured there, they are not subjected to the 
same duty. 

" An additional clause is inserted in Article XVIII., facilitating the acquisi- 
tion of proprietary rights by foreigners. 

" By Article XXI. the treaty is to take effect at the expiration of one year 
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after the Japaneec Government shall have notified ibcir wish to put it iu 
force, but in no case before the I7th July, isay (thereby bringing it into 
line with the earliest date for putting' the Anglo- Japanese treaty in force), 
but with the following important modification, viz., that Article XVII., 
dealing with the protection of trade-marks, etc., shall come into force on 
the day of the exchange of ratifications, provided no other daU; shall be fi.ved 
beforehand by the contracting parties. 

" By Article XXII. the ratifications are to \te exchanged at Berlin as soon 
as poBsible. 

" The treaty specifies the following tariff of '"/ riihmn rates of duty as 
applicable to the articles therein enumerated, as far as they are of German 
produce or manufacture, upon imptirtation into Jajxin. 



\ Cntlnns— 

VelveU, veWeteens 

Tlwnea of nil Hirta not ntherwue BpeciBed in thu Uriff, pUiu 
□r miied, with tusues of flas, bemp. or other fibre, in- 
cluding woul, thu cotlon, honever, predominsting 

I«Bd— 

Fig. ingot, nnd ilab 

CheiDical* and modiolDea — 

AmorphouB nad plinaphoriis 

Bubnitrate if bUmntti ........ 

Brumide 

Quinine 

Chlorate of potnah 

Dj^namite 

Arsenite of iodine of paUfxium 

NitratP ofpiitash 

Snlicylio acid 



Telegrnpb 



nd fmaU rod iron nnd el 
ing }th inch Bngliah in dinmeter 
Imn uud iXeeX — 

Pig nnd ingot 

Rails 

Bar tod plate and sheet -- 

Steel '.'.'.'.'.'.'. 
' GftlTanized Un, flat and corruffaled . 

Soldering tin 

Tube. 

Bailway passenger carriai^e, or purta thereof . 
I ran nulls and wire taoka 
Iron Horewi'. bolts, and uula, and the wime ptXv 
Glnaa, winiiow, urilinBrr: 

I'noaloured nnd unslaineil . 

Culourcd, stained, or gmand 
I Paints and paiolini; material — 

Aniline dyes 

AliEurine dje* 

Extinet of lugwond 

Oilpainte 
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Ur.M. AnriCLF^. „^'' ^^r'^ 

Ratr* of DutT. 



Per cnt. 
Yarns — 

31 , ('otton S 

32 Flax, hemp, or jute for weaving "^ 

j Wool and worsted — 

'A?, : For weaving s 

34 For other pnrpoees S 

35 Yarns of all kinds not otherwise provided for in this tariff 10 
3(> , Half-silk satin and silk-faced cotton satins .... 1^' 

37 ; Hope ."» 

38 I Hats, including felt hats 10 

39 ■ Caoutchouc, manufacturos of 10 

40 ' Flax tissues !<» 

I Leather — 

41 Solo l.i 

42 Other kinds 10 

43 Looomotives, nnd parts thereof •"> 

Milk— 

44 Condensed or desiccated ."» 

45 Sterilised ."» 

4ti Paper, of nil kinds 10 

47 Paraffin oil 10 

48 Paraffin wax .% 

49 Portland cement .'> 

oO Clocks (exclusive of watches), and parts thereof ... ]0 

Woollen (and worsted) tissues of all kinds, plain or mixed with 
oth«'r materials ; the wool, however, predominating — 

51 Coverings 10 

52 Flannel 10 

5:5 Muslin 10 

54 Cloth 10 

55 Italian cloth 10 

5<» Otlier tissues 10 

Zinc — 

57 Block, pig, and slab 5 

58 Sheet 7^ 

59 Refined sugar 10 



" Import duties jjayable (if/ ralorem under this tariff shall be ealculateil on 
the actual cost of the articles at the place of purchase, production, or 
fabrication, with the additional cost of insurance and transportation from tlie 
pliKV of purchase, production, or fabrication, to the port of discharge, as well 
:id commission, if any exists. 

** lu the protocol attached to the treaty it is provided that the ad valorem 

M\A%» ^ablitihed by the above tariff shall, so far as may be deemed practic- 

iO%i'« be couvcrteil into specific duties, to be reckoned in the existing Japanese 

silwr currency* by a supplementaiy convention, which shall be concluded 

iKii^^vu ihc Lwo iiovernments as soon as possible ; the medium prices, us 

HK»mi bv ihc Ja(.«ucse Customs returns during the six calendar months 

hvwvUiu^ iIh) date of the present protocol, with the addition of the cost 

•« • iMW|sHuaii>u frv>ni the place of purchase, production, or fabrication to the 

w«w '^ vU«k:iiaixe, us well as i^nnmission, if any, shall l)e taken as the basis of 



« ^vU v;i\iixtou/* 



x.\.i..> -^ \tM.Ll.lM V.LOHBS AND SONS, UMITBD, LONDON AND BECCLKS. 
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